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"We've got some of the 
best things in life. 





But we don't have a house of our own.’ 


‘A cushy job, promising career, good salary, happy family and 
amenities like refrigerator, color TV, VCR, washing machine and 
two-wheeler. We've got all that,but I wish we had a house of our own. 


Then one day a friend mentioned the Home Loan Account Scheme. 
Acting on his advice I opened a Home Loan Account in a scheduled 
bank and started saving. Now as my savings grow I know I will soon 
be able to apply for a loan and achieve my goal! 


The HLA Scheme is a special loan-linked savings plan that enables you 
to get a housing loan. It is designed to help you to help yourself. And it 
is so flexible and convenient, it can benefit the salaried employee, daily 
wage worker, professional, trader and farmer. In addition, the Scheme 
offers attractive tax benefits. 


The HLA is a national scheme. just get in touch with the nearest branch 
of any nationalised bank or several other scheduled banks, anywhere in 
the country. And open your own Home Loan Account today. 


OUR GOAL : SHELTER FOR ALL 
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" NATIONAL 
HOUSING BANK 
(Wholly owned by the Reserve Bank of India ) 


Hindustan Times House, 6th Floor 
18-20 Kasturba Gandhi Marg, 
New Delhi 100001 


Bombay Life Building, 3rd Floor, 
45 Veer Nariman Road, Fon, Bombay 400023 
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e DHL 


WORLDWIDE EXPRESS - 
DHL. The Courier Division Of 
Airfreight Limited. 





Regd. Office: Neville House, Currimbhoy Road, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay - 400 038. 





With best compliments 
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Indian Petrochemicals Corporation Limited | 
J (A Government of India Undertaking) 
Reg. Office : 
l P.O. Petrochemicals, 
Dist. Vadodara-391 346, Gujarat 
India 
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s execution of HBJ Gas supply the future. And GAIL knows. 
System. 1800 km of pipeline from Besides providing gas for Power 
Hazira to Delhi laid across the Plants and Fertilizers GAIL is 
heartland of India,supplying vital supplementing the country's LPG 
fuel to core industries. availability. GAIL's future plans 
"Now GAIL is set to explore the include substitution of petrol and 
Petrochemical frontiers with diesel with compressed natural 
complexes planned at Vjaipur: gas (CNG) in the transport sector 
(MP) and Auraiya (UP) at an GAIL is committed to meet the 
. estimated project cost of Over — — challenges of the future head-on 
— Rs. 3000 crore. and provide an opportunity for a 
„Petrochemicals will usher an era of better life. 


Gas Authority of India Ltd. 


{A Govt. of India undertaking) 
16, Bhikaiji Cama Piace, -New Delhi-110 066 
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ATTENTION—STEEL MILLS & FOUNDRIES 


Producers & Leading Exporters of Low Phos. Manganese Ore 
Offer for sale from ready stock 


*MANGANESE ORE 
*FERROSILICON 
*FERROMANGANESE 
*SILICOMANGANESE 


The Sandur Manganese & Iron Ores Limited 


(Regd. Office: ‘Lohadri Bhavan’, YESHWANTNAGAR-583 124) 
56, Palace Road, Bangalore-560 052 


Phone : SANDUR 346 Telex : Hospet 0818-215 


Bangalore 267622, 267623, 263207 D VIN 
267624, 263209 Bangalore 0845:2427 

Bombay 4925085, 4945847 Bombay 011-76878 

Calcutta 223052 l Calcutta- = 021-7875 

Madras 458949... ; . Lagu A E a 

New Delhi 3712121, 
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Innovation 
Enterprise 
. Growth 


Words that describe the basic philosophy of the 

Apeejay-Surrendra Group. A multi-faceted. 

organisation with deep-rooted foundations in a 

diverse range of industries- steel, real estate, 

hotels, restaurants and confectionery, tea, shipping 
and international trade. A quest for excellence and 
_a pioneering spirit that continually drives us to 
_new horizons. 


| APEEJAY - SURRENDRA GROUP 
"DApeejay Industries Ltd. CApeejay Ltd. aSurrendra Overseas Ltd. oSteelcrete Ltd. 
oPark Hotels aFlury's Swiss Confectionery OAssam Frontier Tea Ltd. 
npire Plantations (1) Ltd. o Singlo (1) Tea Co. Ltd. 
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AVAILABLE AT LEADING FURNISHING SHOWROOMS. TRADE ENQUIRIES MAY BE SENT TO: 
BIPIN CORPORATION, 17/19, SHAMALDAS GANDHI MARG, NEAR MANGALDAS MARKET, BOMBA Y-400 002. TEL: 317576, 294733. 
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sae Refined Groundnut Oil 
. | | now receives the AGMARK seal 
of purity and quality. 


: bs Wr AGMARK REFINED GROUNDNUT OIL 
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WHY should elections interest us anymore? . Never 
before had this question acquired the ‘enormity’ ‘and 
force in India as it does today, given something-of a 
widespread election sickness following the: latest 
exercise this year. And never before; pethaps,. ‘was 
the intellectual resporise-so feeble "and | helpless 4 in the 
face of this question.’ ‘It may not be inappropriate, 
therefore, to pose the problem of interpreting this 
election not at-the level-of its specificity: but at the 
level of ways of thinking “about elections. What is 
wrong with the contemporary ways of thinking about 
Indian elections? What can he done A900t it.. aom 


It is easier to begin by saying what is not wrong 
with attempts to understand "Indian ‘elections... "For 
one thing, they do not lack in attention, intellectual 
or otherwise. Few other areas of Indian politics have 
got as much streetcorner, media and scholarly àttén- 
tion as the elections. Nor does thé ‘state of know- 
ledge suffer from stagnation. ` Students of Indian 
elections have muchbetter tools (mechanical as well 
as conceptual) today than, say, a decade ago, thanks 
to the advancement of psephological -techniques and 
polistering skills i in this period. s : NE. 


Nor is it thec case that,. cic have. ‘dfininished 


in significance, leaving little worth analysing. Popu- - 


lar impression seems to be quite off the mark on this 
score. If anything,.elections have in a sense become 
far more crucial today than before. Earlier an elec- 


tion was merely one of the major events in our _ 


polity—one of the major indicators of popular^ will, 
one of the major determinants of political'processes. 
But as most other institutional links between centres 
of power and the people (institutionalizéd ` political 
parties, constitutional movements, etcetera) snap one 
by one, elections remain as perhaps the only such 
link, the only legitimate channel for expression of 
popular will, the event around which rest of the poli- 
tical procésses revolve. 


Despite this self-evident importance of the subject, 
the attention it has received and the advancement in 
techniques and so on, we do not seem to understand 
elections any better, or to our satisfaction. The 


‘Beyond the Vote 


The problem 


people’s verdict remains as much of a puzzle or a 


mystery as before, strenuous attempts at post-facto 
tationalization notwithstanding. Something is de- 


finitely wrong here. 


It might help to see the problem of understanding 
Indian elections a trifle more clearly if we compare 
it to a jig-saw puzzle without a frame or an outline 
or even the faintest idea of what the outline might 
be. Here the problem is not that we do not know 
how to fit the pieces or to find the missing pieces; 
the problem is that we do not know how to find 
out which pieces are missing. It is the same with 
understanding elections. As we have seen, itis not 
that sufficiently intelligent people have not paid it 
the right kind of attention for the required dura- 
tion. The problem is that given the enormity of the 
challenge— making sense of the simultaneous action 
ofseveral hundred human beings, hardly anyone 
has an idea of the overall framework and its inter- 
connections, of how different pieces might hang 
together. 


And, given the place elections have of late come 
to occupy. in our polity, i it is even more difficult to 
put them in perspective. (There is something of a 
law of inverse relation between the scale of intellec- 
tual challenge and that of intellectual response to it. 
The more stressful and intellectually demanding a 
situation, the higher the tendency to lose analytical 
grasp or even a minimal commonsensical wisdom. 
Studies on communal violence would be another 
good example.) In the absence of such a perspective, 
cynicism and mechanistic thinking emerge as the 
most tempting intellectual escapes. 


Take the recent election for example. Cynicism 
emerged as the most dominant response, or rather 
non-response. Fear of another election both before 
and after this one, lesser participation in the cam- 
paign, lower turn-out and comparatively little intel- 
lectual output: these were allsigns ofa nation sick 
of elections. At the other end of the spectrum stood 
the psephological response which also attained its 
heights this time. We had experts; their impersonal, 


in-house vocabulary and nearly a science of making 
sense of elections. And also an absorbing high-tech 
TV spectacle (like the World Cup, or the Gulf War 
for that matter) to go with it. Not that all this was 
pointless, or merely show-biz. But somehow the en- 
tire understanding was rather rigid and mechanical. 


Between these two ends of responses to election, 
both of which participate in the process of emptying 
elections of their political significance, lies the middle 
ground of political wisdom which seems to have 
receded into the background. Recovering this lost 
ground, or covering it afresh if needed, could be 
the agenda for contemporary students of Indian 
elections. ` , . 


There are two aspects of this agenda which need 


particular attention. First, there is.à need to restore ` 


a political perspective on elections. This involves 
analysing the elections insofar as they tell us some- 
thing about the locus of decision-making, the pattern 


z- of division. of power, the stability or otherwise of 
:. the.system, the'support ‘base for different political - 


S „social: world; their utopias, their 
- and théir notions of good and bad, possible and. - 


formations, the level of participation or anomie and ; 
so on. . This perspective has not been missing in the : 
past—some good election studies of the late 1960s and - 


early 1970s.did just that—nor is’ it entirely absent | 


today. The need.here is to restore and strengthen it. 


Second, there is a need to ‘introduce an interpre 
tative perspective (or-hermeneutics, as the current 
jargon would have it) missing in all but a few: 
anthropological studies to date. 
political, 
journalistic or academic—seems to ignore-or deny 


"the simple fact that.the voters think. Whatever 


their conceptual apparatus or their mode of rea- 
soning (and whatever its distance from the elite, 
English-speaking rationality), they do- think. And 
no understanding of Elections, can be anywhere 


contours of this thinking. An act of voting neces- 


sarily involyes. the way people make sense of their 
.'Self-definitions 
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Much of the ` 
-* current thinking om: :élections—popular, 


| T significant somut all this? 
near satisfaçtóry without, carefully mapping the ' 


impossible. There is a lot of taik in contemporary 
social science of the centrality of the domain of 
production, distribution and exchange of meanings 
(or discourse, to use a shorthand). The need is to 
apply this insight to election analysis. 


Imagine, for instance, the complexity of meanings 
that go into such a ‘simple’ decision as ‘tactical 
voting' by Muslims in some parts of India in this 
election. Such an act involves deciding from among 


.competing claims as to who cne is (e.g. not a 


farmer, not a woman, not a ruralite, but first of all 
a Muslim), drawing boundaries between oneself and 
the others (e.g. *we Muslims/minorities vs. them 
Hindus/majority’), adopting a stance towards the 
public arena (e.g. identification with the Janata Dal 
and V P Singh, antipathy.towards the BJP) and, final- 
ly, a realist assessment of political forces (‘but the JD 
candidate is tóo weak, so-[ must vote Congress to 
defeat the BIP’). If societies are constituted in part by 
what its members think it is, then elections provide 
us à unique standpoint to see what Indian society 
is like. To sum up: elections are meaningful. 


This issue of SEMINAR employs this wider under- 
standing to focus on the receatly-concluded 10th 
Lok Sabha election. The emphasis is clearly on 


~. some ‘enduring, less perishable cuestions. For ins- 


tance, what is the significance of this election for the 


" long-term processes in Indian polity and society? 
.. What does it tell us about the kind of politics India 
` is heading for? What could be the desired course 


of action for the future? How did the elite ‘high 
discourse' construct a hegemonic commonsense on 


- this election? How did this commonsense look like 


in the mirror of popular culture? What did the 
election mean to an average rural Indian? And to 
women? Do the new techniques used widely this 
time--polls, surveys, psephology—-tell us anything 


-The point is to interpret the election as an in- 
stance of interpreting Indian society. 
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-Crisis of representation 


DL SHETH 


INDIAN democracy entered a 
rather long and turbulent phase of 
politics in the mid-1970s, when the 
challenges which emerged from the 
‘ground and produced by the very 
processes of democratic politics were 
sought to be met by the ruling elite 
in the form of a declaration of 
Emergency.’ This response to prob- 

1. With the distance of time, it is 
more useful to see the Emergency not 
merely as a capricious action of one indi- 
vidual politician to survive in power, but 
a systematic response of a larger section 
of the ruling elite which supported and 
corroborated with the Emergency regime, 
either openly or in a concealed manner. 
These included not only the Congress party 
politicians but politicians from:other par- 





.. ties, sections- of journalists, intellectuals, 


judiciary, bureaucrats and . businessmen, 
some of whom, spanning across parties 
and governments, have shown a remar- 
kable sense of political survival. The point 
will become clearer if one makes a survey 
of the supporters of the. Emergency and the 
public positions they have occupied since. 
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lems created in society by changes 
at the ‘base of politics has been 
widely repudiated but the tendency 
of the ruling elite not to process 
institutionally the pressures genera- 
ted by democratic politics has never- 
theless persisted.” 


Such a response by the regime is 
no longer reserved for direct-action 
movements or for their perverse 
expression in the form of commu- 
nalism, terrorism or insurgencies. It 
now extends to undermining the 


electoral mandate. And the techni- 


2. There indeed was, and has been, a 
powerful counter-response in politics 
represented by what are now described as 
the grass roots movements addressing a 
host of issues concerning the populations 
marginalized by elite politics and normally 
not fielded by the political parties. Ela- 
boration of this strand of Indian politics, 
however, is not within the purview of the 
present paper. 


ques employed are not particularly. 
subtle. The old practice of taking 
shelter under procedural. niceties or 
mobilizing opinion for countering 
‘popular pressures, which for a time 
may appear ‘unmanageable’, is 
increasingly found too cumbersome 
by the ruling elite. Instead, recourse 
to raw power and reliance on poli- 
tical subterfuges has become an 
established pattern of response 
whenever the ruling elite has to con- 
tend with pressures generated by 
democratic politics. 


T.. problems created by chang- 
' ing equations of interests and iden- 
tities in the society are sought to be 
countered by an assertion of the 
sectional interest the ruling elites 
represent. The response to the Man- 
dal Commission Report is only one 
such instance-among many. It is 
this pattern of response that has 
prolonged and intensified the period 
of political turbulence and instabi- 
lity in the course of the last decade- 
and-a-half. And, as we enter the 
decade of the 1990s heralded by the 
1991 elections, the end of the tun- 
nel is nowhere in sight. 


While it is our wont to look for 
‘deeper’ causes of our predicament 
as a nation, in any view, the clue 
to many of our problems lies no 
deeper than in normal politics and 
its derangement—the politics of 
elections and parties. Interpreting 
electoral mandates is in itself a 
complex matter on which a unani- 
mity of opinion, shared by different 
. forces in politics, can never be 
achieved. Nonetheless, the various 
contentions on the issue form an 
integral aspect of democratic dis- 
course, out of which a broad con- 
sensus, not a unidimensional view, 


should become possible to achieve. 
the 


Lately, however, issue of 


interpreting the madate,has been 


almost pushed out of the demo- 
cratic discourse, making it difficult 
for democratic politics to acquire 
stable institutional forms. Instead, 
the old mind-set, developed through 
operating -for long a- one-party 
. dominant system in which electoral 
victory was interpreted as an un- 
conditional mandate for the rulers 
to rule and: not for governmental 
policies and programmes, continues 
to operate today in the face of far- 


reaching changes that have occurred 


at the base of politics. The result 


is ‘that the electoral. mandate has 


been systematically dissociated from 


- the processes. of government forma- 


tion and policy-making. By doing 
so, the ruling elite may have ensured 
political power for themselves and 
for a caste-class section in the 
society which they, by and large, 
represent. But the institutional 
authority, even legitimacy, of the 
government has been severely ero- 
ded as a result., 


Elections are being increasingly 
seen by the people as devious means 
employed by the rulers to periodi- 
cally renew their licence to rule— 
more often, to misrule. The per- 
ception of those seeking election is 
not radically different; they have 
been truthfully described by our 
media as candidates 'trying their 
luck’ at the hustings, as if they were 
securing a ‘lease’ for a fiefdom 
which they might hold for a speci- 
fied, but now uncertain, period. The 
idea of seeing ‘representation’ of 
popular will or a consent to rule 
through getting elected to a public 
officein an accountable system of 
governance has become quite alien. 
While this. might have brought 
democratic politics to the market- 
place, it has delivered the state to 


the bureaucracy which can represent . 


only itself and for that reason is 
directionless. 


T... eclipse of the idea of 'repre- 
sentation' from the practice of poli- 
tics has brought about a .serious 
disruption in | the representative 
system. The representative system, 
which.is supposed: to politically 
process needs and aspirations of 


‘the people as a whole, and -the 


problems arising from conflicts 
among types of aspirations and 
groups in society articulating them, 
has been reduced to an arena of 
contest for securing power and pri- 
vilege in the society. 


Such dissonance between the’ rul- 
-ers and the ruled in a system’ which 


has so far retained all the trappings 
ofa representative democracy but 
has banished. the idea -which brea- 
thes life into it, is at the root of the 
political tur bulence, social unrest 


and particularly the governmental 
instability that we have been wit- 


nessing latelv. Elections, as they 


‘are viewed and fought by the poli- 


ticians and considerations by which 
governments are formed after elec- 
tions, have ceased to give us gov- 
ernments which are truly represen- 


' tative or rulers who are accountable 


to the norms and procedures of 
democratic governance. 


I, is not accidental that every 
government since the mid-1970s, 
whether it was brought about by a 
massive electoral majority or thro- 
ugh an uncertain verdict in the 
form of a ‘minority governmenv, 
has functioned as an unstable, 
make-shift arrangement, struggling 
to keep afloat on a turbulent sea of 
social unrest. It has lived in the 
constant fear of being hit by a wave 
coming from any direction and be 
sunk. This is not because the elec- 
toral behaviour of our voters has 
suddenly turred abnormal or the 
logic of numbers has gone awry for 
manasing a democratic form of 
government. It is so because the 
rulers are by and large dedicated to 
only their own sectional interests; 
they cannot rise to the role of being 
‘representatives’ of the people as a 
whole. In the market-place of 
politics they succeed in acquiring 
oen but not the legitimacy to 
rule. 


u 


In a representative democracy the 
relationship between the rulers and 
the ruled is szructured by political 
parties. The crisis of representation 
which bas given rise to political 
instability, therefore, cannot be un- 
derstood without understanding 
changes that have occurred in the 
party system. Elections not only 
serve as events around which these 
changes can be observed, but elec- 
toral outcomes, besides determining 
political fortunes of individual can- 


. didates, reflect long-term changes, 


often irreversible, in the party sys- 
tem. If the clue to the recovery of 
the representative system is to be 
found through ‘normal politics’ it 
becomes all the more necessary to 
understand what has happened to 
the party system over a series of 
elections and whether there is any 
scope for retrieving the principle of 
representation through a restructur- 


ing of the party system. 
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The Change of 1967 


The first four general elections, in- 
cluding the one of 1967, were held 
and fought in the framework of an 
established and stable party system 
characterized by political analysts 
as a one-party-dominance system or 
the Congress system as it was more 
aptly named by Rajni Kothari. 
Although the 1967 elections marked 
the beginning of the decline of one- 
party dominance, both in terms of 
percentage of votes and seats which 
the Congress party lost at the na- 
tional level and the number of states 
it lost to the opposition parties, the 
nature of electoral support the Con- 
gress received in 1967 was still char- 
acteristic of a dominant national 
party. While it lost in quantity, qua- 
litatively the support for the Cong- 
ress in 1967 came almost evenly from 
all the regions and from the various 
demographic, socio-economic and 
ethnic categories in the population.® 
A rather sharp decline in the size of 
support indeed indicated reduction 
in the strength and spread of the 
party, but not so much the dismant- 
ling of the structure of its domi- 
nance. 


E... though it was battered at the 
polls, the Congress party organiza- 
tion, built assiduously over decades, 
remained more or less intact. "This 
included the established procedures 
of articulating policies for its govern- 
ment, of selecting candidates for 
elections at all levels, and an inter- 
nal democracy peculiar to the party 
which was based on a system of 
faction-management and consensus- 
making. This ensured, especially at 
the state and district levels, repre- 
sentation in the party of all sections 
of the society. Also available to 
the party was a wide network of 
activists in different ancilliary sectors 
like trade unions, educational insti- 
tutions, cooperatives, local develop- 
ment agencies, and so on. Above 
all, it still had in the electorate a 
strong contingent of Congress loya- 
lists who positively identified with 
the party.* 


3. See D. L. Sheth, ‘Social Bases of 


Party Support’, in D. L. Sheth (ed.), 
Citizens and Parties: Aspects of Competitive 
Politics in India (New Delhi: Allied Publi- 
shers, 1975), pp. 135-64. 


4. According to the post-election na- 
tional survey of the 1967 elections carried 
out by the Centre for the Study of Deve- 
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What had changed was the envi- 
ronment around the grand old party. 
Altnough the party organization 
accommodated diverse interests and 
identities in the society, the idea of 
representation which held them all 
together electorally, was symbolized 
in terms of the party’s historical role 
in bringing independence to the 
country and the promise it held for 
people of social and economic trans- 
formation. In this sense represen- 
tation was not viewed aggregatively 
as a summation of interests of 
various constituencies but as an idea 
which transcended these interests. 


This ‘capital’ of the party began 
to dwindle with the changes that 
had taken place in the composition 
and character of the electorate and 
became visible during the 1967 
elections. The electorate was one 
generation removed from the event 
of Independence. The old, charis- 
matic leadership of the Indepen- 
dence movement had departed from 
the scene. A large number of young, 
uncommitted voters had entered the 
electorate. New alliances of interests 
had begun to emerge in politics, 
marked by a growing politicization 
of vast populations of the middle 
and lower peasantry and the middle- 
caste groups.) This led to a large- 
scale differentiation of the electorate, 
with diverse party identifications 
based on new interests and ideologi- 
cal alignments. If-the Congress 
remained cut off from these deve- 
lopments, not only its dominance 
but its very existence as a national 
party was threatened. 


T. alternative before the Cong- 
ress immediately following the 1967 


loping Socities (CSDS), Delhi, 43% of 


the sample electorate (N==1972) identi- 
fied with the Congress party (CSDS Elec- 
tions Survey Data Files). 

5. For the extent and pattern of political 
involvement of the electorate in 1967, see 
Bashiruddin Ahmed, ‘Political Stratifica- 
tion of the Electorate’, in D. L. Sheth 
(ed.), Citizens and Parties: Aspects of 
Competitive Polities in India, op. cit. 


6. The 1967 Election Survey of the 
CSDS revealed extensive growth of party 
identifications in the electorate. Of the 
total sample, 71.5% respondents felt a 
sense of identificatian with one or the 
other political party. While 43% of them 
felt close to the Congress party, 29% 
showed such political identification with 
parties other than the Congress. CSDS 
Elections Survey Data Files. 


election was twofold: to regain its 
dominance by energizing the party 
process through governmental per- 
formance and through aligning the 
party organization with the new alli- 
ances of interests that had emerged 
in politics or to recognize the change 
in the party system which was then 
taking place—from one-party domi- 
nance to a multi-party system—and 
take to some form of coalitional 
politics at the national level. Indira 
Gandhi. the then Prime Minister, 
but not really the leader of the 
party, however, had different ideas 
for herself and the kind of party 
she wanted to lead. 


T. cut a long story short, she 
chose for herself and her party a 
third, risky but innovative, course. 
By splitting the party she establi- 
shed her supremacy both in the 
party and the government, and de- 
cided to go directly to the people 
and receive a fresh mandate by 
holding mid-term polls in 1971. 
This choice pre-empted the develop- 
ment of a multi-party system. It also 
prevented the politics of coalition- 
building at the national level. But, 
at the same time, this strategy 
brought to an end the first phase of 
the Indian party system, the Con- 
gress system and along with it was 
destroyed the historical organiza- 
tion of the Congress party. Instead, 
the strategy resulted in establishing 
hegemony—as distinct from domi- 
nance—of the Congress party at the 
centre, based on populist politics 
and plebiscitary elections. 


The Change of 1971 


The most significant outcome of the 
1971 elections was the creation of 
an independent arena of national 
politics, de-linked from the politics 
of regions and the states. The idea 
of representation was now symbo- 
lized in the expectation of a new 
deal for the masses, ie. the pro- 
mise of removal of poverty. A large 
section of political analysts wel- 
comed this change. They thought 
that national elections delinked 
from, and unencumbered by state 
politics and fought on the secular 
plank of garibi hatao would form a 
long-term voter coalition in favour 
of the new Congress party led by 
Indira Gandhi—somewhat like what 
the New Deal Coalition in the USA 


did for the Demicratic party | in the 


early 1930s. 
As it turned out; garibi hatao re: 


-mained a mere slogan, and not only. 


for winning the election;;it became 
almost a cynical means ‘to stay in 
power. In other words,the new idéa 


of representation. was not, embed- . . 


ded in the system of governance led 


by the Congress party. Greater re-. 


liance now began to be placed on 


populist slogans as means of mass" 


communication rather thàn on stra- 
tegies of garnering stable electoral 
-support through policies and gov- 
ernment performance. The subse- 
quent elections until that of 1984, 
-reinforced and strengthened this 
tendency. The period was on the 
whole marked by ‘Congress hege- 
mony which survived -om- electoral 
gimmicks rather than processing the 
demands received from. the electo- 
` rate into government policies and 
performance. 


I, this respect, the brief interreg- . 
num provided by the Janata victory 


in 1977 also did not make.a real 
break. The conventional factors 
which were considered important in 
the pre-1971 phase in judging the 


nature:of a parliamentary election. 


or predicting its outcome, such as 
party identification and issue-orien- 
tation'among the electorate or the 
caste-community calculus and eth- 
nic composition of a’ constituency 
or such considerations as regional 
and local problems and grievances 
or even perceptions of socio-econo- 
mic interests of different groups in 
the electorate, remained important 
in their different ways, but, they de- 
cidedly lost. their primacy. 


Instead; léadership styles and 
images, the use of media and vari- 
‘ous’ modes of mass contact, the 
" symbolic gestures. made to the 
electorate as elections approached, 
in brief, all the elements of mass 
‘politics became more important 
factors influencing the outcome of 
the national level elections. At dis- 
count now were the party organiza- 
tion and the party activists and their 
work during the period between two 
`> elections. What was required for an 
organization to win an election was 
a for-the-event arrangement at the 
time of election, usually manned by 


political media experts and profes- 


sional campaign managers; the party 


: mobilization: of votes. 
„specific “issues for the campaign or 


machine was . to serve. - then for 
` Formulating - 


cultivating long-térm. voter support ` 


-and loyalties, through what üsed to 
. be, called: ‘party’ work’; 


‘became 
superfitious and: nofi-cost-effective. ` 


The émergenée ofa ional elec- 
torate which began to: differentiate 
it$ voting decisions for parliamen- 
tary elections from those for the 
assembly elections, however, pro- 
duced massive majorities for à party 
elected to power at the ‘national 
level during the period between 
1971. and . 1984.. But since these 
mandates weré not meant to be 


-translated into a durable framework - 


of policies or generally in :govern- 
mental performance, majorities ob- 
tained at the elections did not serve 
as the basis for political stability. 

At the same time, the arena of 
national politics ' ceased to bc a 
monopoly of the dominant party. 

It now became an. arena of intense 
inter-party competition at the na- 
tional level, weeding out all vestiges; 
of non-party politics which had sur- 
vived in the electoral process . during 
the one-party-dominance phase. 


[ 
5 . 


O. indication of” this change 


was that-at'each election since 1971, 
over 95% of the independent candi- 
dates lost their deposits, the figure 
reaching 99% in 1984. However, 


‘the support lent toa winning party 
- at the polls by the electorate, al- 


though massive in size,'was quali- 
tatively different from the kind of 


“support the Congress received as 


the dominant party till 1967: The 


‘Congress victories at the 1980 and 


1984 elections, for example, cannot 
be said to have been based ona 


‘heterogeneous and, durable support 


structure.consisting proportionately 
of all sections of the electorate and 
all regions. of the country. as was 
the case with the elections before 
1971. The same was the case with 
the Janata victory of 1977. 


-In fact, the so-called national 


electorate which influenced electoral 


oütcomies in the period between 
1971 and 1984 became more like an 
amorphous mass of voters available 
for mobilization at every parliamen- 


-tary election, rather than a differen- 


tiated electorate acting on the basis 
of perceptions of socio-economic 


^ 


rized as ‘wave elections’. 


-as the iron law of Indian politics. 


` interests and party identifications. 
"This electorate responded more to 


generalized images of leadership 
'than to specific issues. It was 
stirred not so much by the promises 


-and proposals fora bright future 
“ag by a fear of the country falling 
apart.” 


Fear, rather than hope, 
became the Jeit ‘motif of election 
campáigns. | 


V 


oter preferences, too, were arti- 


culated more as in a presidential 


election. Its this process of dec- 
lining party identification in the 
electorate and progressive reification 
of interests and issues in terms of 


personalities which marked the cam- 
paigns, making the leadership image 
"à central 


consideration for the 
voters. The change in the electorate 
and in campaign strategies lent a 
special character to the elections 
between 1971 and 1984, characte- 
Put diffe- 
reutly, the idea of * representation" 
lost its. material base in the needs, 
interests and aspirations of the 
people and was symbolized in the 
person of leader as saviour. The 


:, survey data of the Centre for the 
. Study of Developing Societies, alth- 


ough not based on comparable sam- 


'ples, shows a sharp fall in party 


identification and issue-orientation 
among the vcters. For example, in 
1967 over 70°% of the respondents in 


‘the sample felt close to a particular 
: party. The figure for 1971 was 38% 


and for 1980, although with a smal- 
ler sample base, was a mere 23%.” 


The mandates produced by such 
an electorate, largely consisting of 
free-floating, uncommitted voters, 
even if massive in terms of the majo- 
rity they gave to the winning party, 
remained. tenuous and fragile. It is 
not accidental that since 1971 the 
party in power, even when elected@ 


with a massive majority, always felt e 


insecure after about two to three 
years in pcwer? Put differently, 


7. Election Survey Data Files, CSDS, 


Delhi. 


8. This pattern of political instability, 
in which the party elected to power lost 
popular suppor: within two or three years 
of being in power, had been so well estab- 
lished during tte period between 197] to 
1984 that it was described by Ashis Nandy 
*Politi- 
cal Culture of the Indian State’, Daedalus, 
Fall 1989, pp. 14- 23. 
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electoral majorities so obtained did 
not ensure the party in power 
legitimacy for its rule. The issue of 
stability moved away from the arena 
of elections—the arena that was 
shaped by the plebiscitary type of 
elections that we witnessed during 
the period between 1971 and 1984— 
into the intra-party politics of fac- 
tions and ‘coteries’. 


These elections were by and large 
about obtaining a simple ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ answer to questions about the 
continuation of the leadership in 
power as in a referrendum. The 
answer often was a simple rejection, 
either of the ruling leadership or of 
the contending one. In this sense, 
the outcomes of these elections were 
based more on the negative vote 
than on any positive affirmation. 
Based on such a consent that a 
party received from the electorate, 
It tended to view and use its power 
in absolute terms—uninformed by 
any sense of mandate. The issue of 
governmental accountability was 
rendered irrelevant in the process. 


I, this peculiar covenant between 
the electorate and the elected leader- 
ship, the voters were not entitled to 
question the elected leadership about 
how it used power. They could say 
‘no’ in the next round of elections 
but, until then, any act of omission 
or commission by the ruling leader- 
ship, backed by brute legislative 
majorities, was vicwed as ‘legitimate’ 
in itself. In the process, the concept 
of a majority government became 
almost inconsistent with that of a 
stable government. Direct-action 
movements and politics, carried out- 
side of the legislatures, acquired as 
much legitimacy in the eyes of pco- 
ple whose interests and aspirations 
had ceased to be reflected in govern- 


e ment policies and performance, as 


of a legislative majority itself. 


This change in electoral politics 
was accompanied by changes in the 
party system. With the decline 
of the Congress system since 1967, 
the Congress party's strategy be- 
came one of retaining power at the 
centre in a system which, in reality, 
had become genuinely a multi-party 
system. Homogenized by a series 
of splits and purges within it, the 
Congress party, more specifically 
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the ruling leadership, projected it- 
self as the bastion of stability at the 
centre. The policies and program- 
mes of the party began to be pro- 
jected not as those of the party but 
of the leader. 


T., was qualitatively a different 
endeavour. During the years of 
the one-party dominance system the 
idea of representation was not held 
in the person of a leader. It was 
embedded in the party. Further, the 
party ruled at both the national 
and state levels and national poli- 
tics was vertically, even if loosely 
linked, in a two-way process, with 
politics in the states. This was no 
longer the case. Yet because of 
its hegemony at the centre, the 
Congress successfully — forestalled 
the emergence of coalitional politics 
atthe national level which would 
have been politically a more appro- 
priate and timely response to the 
kind of changes that had taken 
place in the electoral system. 


The Change of 1989 


The 1989 elections saw the end of 
Congress hegemony. Unlike thc 
one-party dominance phase in which 
the dominance of the Congress was 
rooted in the organizational struc- 
ture of the party which sought to 
represent different interests and 
identities within the society, in the 
hegemonistic phase the party had 
become dependent on the leader as 
a hegemon. In the 1989 elections, 
however, neither the  glittering 
image of the leader, nor the plebis- 
citary appeal of the party's electoral 
campaign could succeed in preven- 
ting the objective forces in politics 
from articulating a more differen- 
trated relationship between the lea- 
dership and the people. The hege- 
monistic order could no longer hold 
in the face of the changed structure 
and consciousness of representation 
in politics. 


In its current phase Indian poli- 
lics continues to struggle, as before, 
to evolve a structure of democratic 
governance which is more appro- 
priate for a nation which is multi- 
ethnic and a polity which is federal, 
ic. a genuine multi-party system. 
But with the Congress party having 
lost its predominance as wellas 
hegemony, this struggle seeins to be 


moving towards some resolution oj 
the crisis of representation that has 
overtaken Indian politics since the 
mid-1970s. 


The process in which a new order 
is struggling to be born when the old 
one has disintegrated, is made ex- 
cruciating by the ruling elite which 
refuses to outgrow the old mind-set 
of seeing the one-party dominant 
system or a two-party system as an 
ideal for Indian democracy. More 
particularly, the Congress politicians 
find it difficult to accept the idea of 
a coalitional form of government 
which is being forced by changes in 
the electoral system. Earlier, they 
sought to hold coalitional politics 
at bay through hegemonistic policies 
combined with populism on the 
one hand, and by suppressing intra- 
party democracy on the other. Rc- 
presentation was sought in the name 
of a leader who legitimized the 
party through her or his populistic 
politics rather than the party seeking 
legitimacy from the people and lend- 
ing it to the leadership in govern- 
ment. 


Some Congress politicians, aware 
of the changes that had taken place 
in the electorate but kcen on pro- 
longing the party's hegemonistic 
rule, had come up with a new ploy, 
namely of converting the parlia- 
mentary form of government into 
a presidential form. This idea, not 
unexpectedly, found its supporters 
among some sections of intellec- 
tuals, journalists and a wider section 
of politicians across the parties. 
With the change of 1989, this idea 
seems implausible, if not bizarre. It 
is now being incrcasingly realized 
that fora country like India such 
an idea will prove inimical to our 
very existence as a democracy. It 
is significant to note in this context, 
that in the several. Latin. American 
countries, and closer home in Bang- 
la Desh, the presidential form which 
served as a transition to dictator- 
ship, is now being repudiated in 
favour of the parliamentary form 
of government as they are now re- 
turning to democracy. 


Old habits, however, die hard. 
Thelast ditch but pathetic effort 
now for reviving the begemonistic 
modc of politics and preventing the 
current phase from evolving open 


and stable coalitions is being made 
by a section of Congress politicians 
through keeping the Nehru-Gandhi 
family at the centre of Congress 
politics and, they hope, through that 
‘in national politics. What Rajiv 
Gandhi, when alive, could not do is 
sought to be achieved through the 
cynical use of his death. 


I, view of the changes brought 
about by the 1989 elections, this 
attempt, like the one which sought 
to convert the parliamentary form 
into a presidential’ form of govern- 
ment, is not at all likely to succeed. 
The Congress party will do well for 
itself and the country if it gets rid 
of its old obsession about wielding 
hegemonistic power and works out 
its politics by picking up the lost 
threads of coalitional politics, the 
process which it had itself initiated 
as far back as in 1971 and which 
was carried forward, somewhat 
clumsily, by the opposition p..rties. 


The objective necessity for coali- 
tion making in politics while avoi- 
ding the formation of a coalitional 
government, was handled by the 
Congress through relating to some 
parties in the opposition on a bilate- 
ral basis. For example, since the 
1971 elections, the Congress party 


3 


ceptance of the reality of coalitional 


: politics, concealed and thwarted by 


the them prevalent one-party: hege- 
nionistic system. AOL 

š m 
The. outcome, of the 1991 elections 
has brought about further ‘changes 


` in the electoral system. The idea of 


had begun to lean for support, not . 


so much for reasons of legislative 
majority. as of wider political -stabi- 
lity, on the left parties as well as 
some regional parties. Similarly, the 
parties in the opposition also began 
to relate to national: politics as a 
proto-coalition. Since then, the 
party system in India began to be 
identified in terms of the Congress 
versus the Opposition, as if by capi- 
talizing the ‘O’ the parties in. oppo- 
sition acquired a singular identity. 
Even the media and political ana- 
lysts began to treat the diverse 
scene of a multi-party system as if 
it was a bi-party system at the na- 
. tional level. 


In one sense, this was euphemis- 
tic usage, devised to wish away the 
reality of a multi-party system and 
the need for coalitional politics at 
the national level. In another sense, 
however, this perception of national 
politics, in which the Congress and 
the opposition were viewed virtually 

.astwo contending coalitional for- 
mations, suggested a grudging ac- 


representation’ can now no longer 
be contained institutionally through 
one-party hegemony ora two-party 
system. The electoral space which 
was nationally: bifurcated- between 
the Congress and the opposition, is 
now occupied by three party-like 


.formations almost equally poised for 


competition in the next election: the 
Bharatiya Janata Party with 119 
seats in the Parliament of 504 mem- 
bers and a vote share of close to 
20% supported by the Shiv Sena and 
other: para-political organizations 
like the Vishwa Hindu Parishad and 
Bajrang Dal; the Janata Dal with its 
partners in the National Front ina 


- loose coalition with the parties con-. 


stituting' the Left Front, and the 
Congress party supported in: power 
as a minority government by the 
AIADMK. VM 


l ‘hile the former two formations 
have linked themselves with identifi- 
able and. fairly durable support 
bases in the electorate, the Congress 
has become a faceless party with- 
out a clearly identifiable support 
base or a leader whose iniage can 
mobilize votes across different inte- 
rests and identities in the electorate. 


Being not rooted directly in the 


emergent voter alliances, the Cong- 
ress will have to continue to depend 
on the power of the 'negative vote' 
in the electorate, which of course 
will be available in plenty until the 
other two formations acquire orga- 
nizational and political coherence 
necessary for building long-term 
electoral loyalties. 


The BJP, if it continues to operate 
as,a political front for the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), rather 


than as an autonomous political. 


party which it has already electorally 
become, and -allows. itself to be led 
by its nose by organizations like the 
vup and the Bajrang Dal which have 
come on the political scene on a 
transient non-political issue, it will 
certainly lose large chunks of its 
support base to the Congress. For, 


` sional than it ever was. 


compared to the Nationai Front- 
Left Front combination, its support 
base is yet tenuous and its political 
identity too exclusivist even for large 
sections of Hindus. 


T.. party’s political identity has, 
in fact, beccme more unidimen- 
i ‘Hindutva’ 
may have helped it in expanding its 
base in a volatile electorate, but if it 
now fails to ferge a. broader. politi- 
cal identity by reverting to its old 
plank of positive secularism from 
the Rss-inspired idea of Hindutva 
and by articulating its approach to 
modernization and to economic and 
foreign policies, it cannot hope to 
retain the large Hindu middle-class 
support it got in the last election— 
let alone the possibility of expanding 
its electoral base any further. Hin- 
dutva has obscured the modernist 
face of the Bp. And, with a face 
like that it cannot hold for long the 
support of middle-class Hindus who 
have been irreversibly set on the 
course of modernization. 


If, in the meanwhile, the Congress 
by using its time in power is able 
to project itself as a party repre- 


‘senting emergent aspirations of the 


middle classes and shows sensitivity 
to the sense of ‘Hindu hurt’, even if 
subjectively felt by the political 
Hindus, it can make significant in- 
roads into the support bases of the 
BJP and to a limited extent among 
those of the National Front-Left 
Front combination. For doing the 
latter it will have to renew its com- 
mitment to the policy on affirmative 
action, create a safety. net for the 
poor while implementing the econo- 
mic policies ordained by the IMF, 
and articulate its secularism in more 
concrete terms of ensuring safety of 
life and property to the Muslims. 
It must promote their participation 
in the economy and the educational 
system rather than parroting the 
old; abstract slogan of sarva-dharma 
sama-bhava whenever Muslim vote 


appears to drift away from the 
` party. ` 
The problem for the National 


Front-Left Front combination is 
primarily of achieving political arti- 
culation and organizational coher- 
ence for the formation as a whole 
so that its large social base can be 
converte into an electorally avail- 
able. political base. This requires 
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massive political mobilization on 
such issues as equity and secularism 
to be carried out jointly by the 
National Front-Left Front combi- 
nation. The prospects for this to 
happen look dismal as of now. 


If by the next election the various 
components of this formation can 
align themselves into an open coali- 
tion of parties and go to the polls 
with a common manifesto and 
evolve a supra-organizational device 
for jointly carrying out programmes 
of political mobilization, and for 
decision-making about power shar- 
ing, its support bases can expand 
much farther than they have today. 
If they fail to work out a coalitional 
arrangement for themselves, the 
support bases available to them to- 
day will fragment further. Although 
the Congress and the BJP will to 
some extent benefit from this disrup- 
tion, the likely consequence is that 
it will benefit the existing regional 
parties most and may even . give rise 
to new regional parties where they 
do not exist today, e.g. in the states 


„of Bihar, Gujarat and Orissa. 


I, any event, the Indian party 
system has, since 1989, decisively 
moved into the third phase, namely 
that of a multi-party system. The 
idea of representation in such a 
system can best manifest itself in 
a coalitional government through 
which contending but electorally 
unaggregated interests and identities 
are represented ina durable system 
of governance. But for such a sys- 
tem to function effectively, a more 
honest and straightforward coali- 
tional arrangement at the national 
level has to become acceptable and 
workable, failing which, political 
stability will remain an elusive idea. 


There are two basic challenges, 
structural in nature, which will have 
to be met through coalitional poli- 
tics. First, how to bring the inter- 
ests and identities which become 
electorally unaggregable into a-ne- 
gotiable frame of governance. By 
‘making coalition government a 
genuinely power-sharing arrange- 
ment, such a process could be initia- 
ted. The second, equally formidable 
challenge is of regional represen- 
tation in decision-making at--the 
national level. The hegemonistic 
party of the centre was not obliged 
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to permit representation and parti- 
cipation of the people of those 
states in which parties other than 
the one at the centre were ruling, 
and which did not to send enough 
numbers of MP.s to parliament. This, 
in effect, kept the Indian state per- 
petually deprived of the legitimacy 
it needed to rule all over the coun- 
try. It also undermined the federal 
process of representation and rule. 


Es point is ably argued by the 
noted political activist and scholar 
Sachchidanand Sinha in his Coali- 
tions in Politics: The New Chal- 
lenge.” Ashe puts it, this is not 
merely an administrative anamoly 
of the electoral system, but a genu- 
ine case for coalitional politics 
which brings a large spectrum of 
vast ethno-linguistic communities in 
the states into decision-making at 
the national level. Insofar as gover- 
nance remains divorced from the 
representational process required of 
a federal polity, political instability 
is its natural consequence. Thus 
viewed, any one of the three coali- 
tional formations described above, 
which succeeds in keeping the regio- 
nal parties with it, will be able to 
give a more stable and workable 
coalition government. And it will 
help the political system remove the 
contradictions that have | grown 
between national and regional poli- 
tics in India since 1971. For, the 
elections of 1989 and 1991 have 
brought national politics face to 
face with the objective processes of 
social, economic and cultural chan- 
ges taking place at the ground level 
in, society. 


It is, however, an open question 
whether our ruling elite shows the 
political will to.institutionally res- 
pond to these changes, more parti- 
cularly, in the form of a broad-based 
coaliticnal government, or whether 
it will continue with the old habit 
to devise ad hoc, artificial political 
arrangements to thwart the changes 
that have been taking place for long 
at the base of politics, but have now 
entered the arena of national poli- 
'tics. There is little doubt that if 
these changes continue to remain 
unattended, they will rip apart the 
structure of representative demo- 
cracy. i 


; „-9. Maral Prakashan, Muzaffarpur, 1987. 
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ONE of the key features of the 
elections in India, at least up to 
1984, has been their tendency to 
insulate the political system from 
the contradictions existing in so- 
ciety. The popular struggles, the 
agitations of mass and class orga- 
nizations of various radical political 
parties and other mass movements 
which were propelled by the social 
and economic contradictions speci- 
fic to Indian society had a parallel 
political existence as against the 
aggregated forms of institutionali- 
zed politica] power via electoral 
outcomes. í 


The insulation of ‘the political 
system from electoral outcomes was 
clearly reflected in the period bet- 
ween any two elections when people 
who had voted a party to power 


KP - geo 


Making sense of the election 


JAVEED ALAM 


would struggle against their own 
chosen government with no holds 
barred. The size of victory or the 
depth of electoral support had no 
relation with the intensity of the 
popular agitations. The landslide 
victory of Indira Gandhi in 1971 
on the populst Garibi Hatao slogan 
saw the most massive assault on ? 
the organized power of the Indian 
state resulting in the imposition of 
the Emergency. 


The decisive defeat of the autho- 
ritarian regime and the unequivo- 
cal support to the Janata Party and 
its allies on the slogan of the res- 
toration of democracy soon saw 
society and polity on a collision 


course.once again. The parallel 
existence of these two levels of 
policies and their antagonistic 
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. gether 


relationship had two consequences. ' 
First, it was the source of an in- 
congruence. between the  institu- 
tionalized nature of power resulting 
from elections vis-a-vis the social 


: processes of politics. Electoral out- 


comes got mediated by modes of 
standardization of the individual vo- 
ting preferences of ordinary people 
which were marked by an urge to 
see things changing for the better—a 
little here and a little there—in the 
+ conditions of their social existence; 


electoral outcomes thus reflected a ' 


deflection of popular preferences in- 
to confirmation of existing arrange- 


ments of power. 


This also gave rise, secoridly, to 
a high degree of stability at the 
apex of the political system coexist- 
ing with chronic instability at vari- 
ous .micro levels of society; the 
butchery of Harijans, the assault on 
women, the disenfranchisement of 
the other vulnerable sections to-- 
with the pervasiveness of 
popular struggles were all a part of 
the stable political order; the ultra- 
stable democratic political system, 
by third world standards, was 
marked by this feature. 


de significance of the 10th. Lok 
Sabha elections lies precisely in the 
_fact that they have destroyed this 
‘insularity of the political system; 
and, I believe, in a terminal way. 
Indications towards this were al 
ready visible in the outcome of the 
1989 polis. But the developments 
between August and November 
1990, the Mandal and Mandir-Rath 
Yatra between them spelled the 


' doom of the system as we had till 


then known it. They posed irre- 
concilable issues in such stark 
antagonism that the political system 
as perfected by Nehru was not 


Scapable of coping with it. 


The system is immediately faced 
with totally incompatible postures 
adopted by political parties and for- 
mations. There also is the situation 
of a minority Congress (I) gove- 
rnment without assured outside 
support and the fact that the gov- 
ernmental power exercised by this 
'government .has little relation to 
the ground realities existing in the 


' society. All these are perhaps going 


to characterize the system in the 
. coming period. It does-not seem 
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likely that any politica) paity will 


be able to command the kind of 
majority to which we had become 
used. It also does not seem likely 
that anything akin to the anti- 
Congress (I) electoral arrangement, 
as in 1989, will be possible against 
the BJP or the communalization of 
politics. All these are going to re- 
main important features but are not 
the most important changes in the 
wake of the last parliamentary elec- 
tions in 1991. 


Cs to what is happening 
today are the deep disturbances in 
the ground equations existing in 
Indian society; these are by far the 
most significant grass root develop- 
ments following on the announce- 
ment about the implementation 
of the Mandal Report and the chau- 
vinistic reactions against it of 
the upper castes. By disturbances 
in ground equations I do not mean 
the traumatic change in the relations 
between the Swarans and the Other 
Backward Castes (OBC). Rather, and 
with radical implications, I mean 
that the equation of power and do- 
mination which kept people subser- 
vient was shaken pretty drastically 
in the Indo-Gangetic belt, with 
varying potential for the rest of the 
country. How it will get actualized 
is as yet unclear. 


I will come to the other conse- 
quences later, but we can here see 
what happened within the Muslim 
communities. There was a rapid 
change in the political orientation 
of the Muslims from one of security 
to that of dignity as the prime moti- 
vation in the voting preferences. 
Dignity also implies that one would 


.like to view oneself as an equal 


while relating with others. The only 
section of Muslims who remained 
partially immune to this change were 
those who had made themselves 
securely a part of the established 
middle class or the social elites. 
Therefore, in spite of the unanimity 
of predictions by journalists and 
pollsters, Muslims did not go in for 
what has been popularized as 'tacti- 
cal voting’. They knowingly voted 
for the Janata Dal (1D) even if it 
meant defeat; in other words, a vic- 
tory for the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP). - 


Something worrisome did not 
worry them in the mood they were 


another angle. 


in. It seems to me tenable to argue 


-that having gone through threats 


and actualloss of life and limb to 
the extent that they have, this fear 
did not matter any; more as a key 
factor in their electoral choice. A 
change of this nature among the 
Muslim masses and a split within 
the Muslim community as between . 
the ordinary people and the elites 
(who had carried the community as 
a ‘bloc’ for the Congress) may also, 
incidentally, be of some importance 
for the secularization of Muslims 
in politics. The transformation of 
community consciousness into com- - 
munalism in India has generally 
been the result of interventions from 
above, which, in other words, means 
elite manipulation of dormant sensi- 
bilities, fears and apprehensions. 


.Anyway, the change in Muslim 


voting preferences is itself a result 
conditioned by the loosening of the 
equations of power and domination. 


L. us look at this problem from, 
How were the pre- 
poll surveys looking at the electoral 
chances? I do not intend any criti- 
que of their methodology but by 
catching on to an aspect of their 
analysis, I shall try to situate the 
reading of the electoral issues into 
the changing political context. Even 
before the assassination of Rajiv 
Gandhi, the pollsters were predicting 
a near victory for the Congress (1) 
on the ground that the non-Cong- 
ress (I) vote would be divided. The 
basis for making such a prediction 
was what is called the index of 
opposition unity; the lower it is the 
higher is the prospect of Congress 
victory. 


This kind of political certainty is 
based on the persistence of the pre- 
vious pattern of ‘standardization of 
individual voting preferences. The 
pattern had held on earlier but the 
poll pundits never asked: why does 
such a pattern work? They simply 
treated the pattern as if it were a 
causal law. The fact of the matter, 
on the contrary, is that the division 
of votes among the opposition se- 
cured for Congress victories -simply 
because Congress had a secure base 
varying from a quarter to a third 
of the electorate. If this gets knock- 
ed off then the absence of oppo- 
sition unity obviously cannot be of 
advantage to the Congress (I). On: 


the other hand, the division of votes 
among various parties would equ- 
ally obviously work in favour of 
any political party or combination 
which is assured of, by whatever 
recombination of dispersing blocks, 
of this minimum base within the 
electorate. 


The rupture in the equations of 
power and domination, existing 
hitherto like a solid mass, created 
an uncertain atmosphere of shifting 
loyalties and allegiances among the 
voters, and given the cross-cutting 
pressures to which the voter was 
subjected, there was no way of 
ascertaining how preferences would 
stabilize. Moreover, when a split, 
however partial, between elites and 
masses occurs, the voter tends to 
become more and more inscrutable. 
Hence the BJP in UP with less than 
a third of the votes polled, could 
garner the lion’s share of seats 
whereas in Karnataka, with a 
slightly lower percentage of voters, 
it could get only five of the 28 seats. 
Likewise, with around 40% of the 
vote, the JD and its allies in Bihar 
ended up with three-fourths of the 
seats. 


hat has been happening on the 
ground due to the changing equa- 
tions of power and domination is 
the setting free of blocs of voters 
previously attached in terms of alle- 
giances to certain political parties. 
Now varying recombinations of 
.these are taking place in terms of 
either perceptions of the possibilities 
of empowerment or concern with 
questions of /dentity. Empowerment 
.or identity are now assuming an 
overlap with secular or communal 
as the basic orientation in politics. 


Rapid movement of voters' blocs 
in terms of castes and communities, 
with implications of a radical nature 
for class questions, had already star- 
ted taking place since August 1990, 
but they had not crystallized by the 
time of the 10th Lok Sabha elec- 
tions. This was partly because there 
was little time for people to gather 
their experiences and calculations 
and partly because, at another level 
of movement, the .near-complete 
organizational vacuum in places 
where inclinations were shaping up 
prevented these inclinations from 
being transformed into intentions. 


Now let us look at a furthür re- 
percussion of the disturbance in the 
power-domination relationship on 
the behaviour of Harijan voters. 
Briefly, wherever there was a power- 
ful and united OBC upsurge, the 
Harijan .voter tended to desert 
the Congress (I) and moved over 
freely to the JD or even the BJP. 
Contrariwise, in the absence of such 
a movement, the Harijan, being 
vulnerable as he is and finding no 
outside support to lean on, prefer- 
red to stay on with the Congress (1). 


.But within this overall context of 


behaviour, there was significant 
variation among the  Harijans. 
Those attached to land as tenants 
or share-croppers or farm servants, 
showed a greater propensity to sup- 
port the Congress (I) than those 
engaged in handicrafts, who tended 
to float freely as voters but who had 
a stronger sense of identification 
with the JD. 


H.. we havea case not simply 
of community voting behaviour per 
se, in spite of community identifi- 
cation being quite strong, but the 
perceived relations of differentiated 
groups to the structures of power 
and domination and the possibility 
of breaking away from their cons- 
traints. It also provides us with a 
revealing contrast to the behaviour 
of Muslim voters. Whereas with the 
Muslims, given the persistence of 
their previous allegiance to the Con- 
gress (D, it was class position or 
socio-economic status that was the 
deciding factor, with the Harijans 
this factor was of little significance. 
What seems to have counted with 
the latter was the lack of depen- 
dence on others through occupa- 
tional independence. 


Large numbers of the Muslim 
masses may be rather poor and cul- 
turally backward but historically 
they have not been tied up in bonds 
of dependence in the way the Hari- 
jans are even today. The shift from 
concerns of security to those of 
dignity and self-respect could there- 
fore easily bring about changes in 
political allegiances among the 
Muslims. 


The causal chains emanating from 
certain generic factors are far too 


complex and get mediated in diffe- 
rent ways to llow for simple, uni- 
directional inferences about voting 
behaviour. It is not simply the com- 
plexity of the social structure but 
the history behind that complexity 
that comes ino play in determining 
whether class or community vari- 
ables will come to the fore. 


N.. let us round off this part of 
the discussion by taking a brief 
look at the OBC consolidation or 
the lack of it. It has been pointed 
out in numerous newspaper reports 
and confirmed by election results 
that, outside Bihar, the JD could 
not consolidate the OBC vote except 
that of the Yadav-Ahirs and the 
Kurmis, and that too, in UP, got 
divided between the JD and SJP. It 
is well known that these castes are 
economically the most powerful 
among the O3C.s. Whatever differ- 
entiation emerged among the OBC.s, 
it was largely because 10% or so of 
the Yadavs and Kurmis have been 
upwardly mobile and have succeeded 
in making it to the class of rich 
peasants. Even then there are not 
many landloris among them—cer- 
tainly statistically negligible. In 
this sense, even the most prosperous 
of the OBC.s zre quite unlike Jats. It 
should not, t:erefore, be surprising 
that if contradictions exist among 
the OBC.s, they may have varied 
political implications. 


But it is also of some importance 
tonote that during the last two 
elections, symbolic issues could ge- 
nerate large voter solidarities. Hin- 
dutva and the empowerment of the 
backwards are precisely such issues. 
Just as Hindutva has created a 
solid block cutting across material 
interests and caste groupings, espe- 
cially when the legitimacy of theg 
state in India as the provider of solu- o 
tions to problems of social existence 
of the poor is declining, so too can 
the theme c? empowerment create 
powerful solidarities across differen- 
tiations among the OBC.s. What 
led to the failure of the OBC.s to 
come together was the absence of 
JD organization in most parts of 
the country including Bihar. But 
in Bihar this absence wes more than 
compensated by  Lallu Prasad 
Yadav's astute sense of the rules of 
the game and his use of goverment- 
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tal intervention to mobilize the 
OBC.s. 


Moreover, it is important to 
realize that people who are op- 
pressed, as most OBC.s are, are not 
capable- of self-mobilization (or 
self-articulation). They can rebel 
when pushed against the wall, but in 
the parliamentary arena, they need 
organizational support and some 
outside help to achieve clarity of 
purpose and unity. This is amply 
demonstrated by the experience of 
popular movements in different 
parts of the country. 


If what I have argued is tenable 
as a set of observations and propo- 
sitions, then the 10th Lok Sabha 
election represents a radical break 
with the past. Like never before, 
it has opened up the political space 
for new kinds of political conten- 
tions and confrontations. Old issues 
like secularism or communalism, 
democracy, rights of states vis-a-vis 
the centre, questions of national 
identity or nationalism will now 
have to be fought and sorted out 
on a different terrain. Old grounds 
of justification will no longer be 
available as viable modes of argu- 
mentation. 


I, this sense, even in defeat, this 
election belonged to V P Singh and 
the JD; this would be so even if the JD 
does not emerge as a powerful force 
in the near future since there is. 
no way wecan calculate the long- 
term future of any of the existing 
centrist parties. V P Singh opened 
up the political space by the shrewd 
way he posed questions of empower- 
ment, equity, and social justice. 
These, in turn, provided the motiva- 
tion for the mobility of the political 
forces within the new space. 


: To those used to stability of the 


old type, this may be an ominous 
development. But to those who 
can with hope and optimism strug- 
gle in unsettled conditions for some 
tithe, this space represents an open- 
ing up of new possibilities, of actua- 
lizing potentialities which have for 
long remained dormant in the Indian 
society. -It is significant that this 
space opened up without any major 
advance by the left forces or new 
revolutionary gains. Revolutionary 
gain does not necessarily mean the 
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capture of state power. In the pre- 
sent context, it has to be seen more 
in terms of hegemonic advances by 
revolutionary forces resulting in 
emancipatory consciousness seizing 
the masses when alterations in. how 
power is structured become inevi- 
table. 


jm shows that the initia- 
tive for effecting democratic ad- 
vances Still lies with forces repre- 
senting the bourgeois transformation 
of society. Within the stagnant, 
non-performing stability of Congress 
rule, catering to the material in- 
terests of the affluent and the 
psychological needs of the' middle 
classes, the despondency of the peo- 
ple has been broken.: The -credit 
for this must once again goto V P 
Singh. Whatever the initial moti- 
vations, the intentions of individual 
actors cannot be the basis of judge- 
ment, as they have been taken to be 
in this case. We have to takea 
consequentialist view of the situa- 
tion. Singh has shown that in the 
parliamentary rule of the bourge- 


oisie over a society dominated by. 


landlords and authoritarian social 
practices, the dead-end created by 
Congress rule can be broken, limits 
can be extended and a vastly enlar- 
ged potential of social reforms can 
be postulated as feasible. 


‘From those active in the left 
movement, a radical reassessment 
of possibilities is called for. Com- 
munists have for long believed that 
the system in India has almost 
exhausted itself and only a revolu- 
tionary breakthrough can release 
popular energies. Without going into 
the question of revolution, the con- 
sequences of the moves made by VP 
Singh show that the system as it 
exists today, in terms of its struc- 
tural limits, can be filled with some 
new potential and hope. In this 
sense, the recent changes pose a 
challenge for all political forces: as 
much for the left as for the fascism 
represented by the BJP. 


Here, a. brief look at the pros- 
pects of various parties and their 
combinations is in order, for the 
shape of politics in the near future 
will be determined by the use parties 
make of this space. The Left Front 
has shown an amazing capacity to 
hold on to the ground it has politi- 


cally conquered. It has not made any 
rapid advances anywhere outside its 
traditional strongholds, although 
there have been incremental gains 
here and there with the CPI recaptu- 
ring a few of its earlier bases which 
it had lost while collaborating with 
the Congress in the late 1960s and 
1970s. 


Under the present conditions any 
major electoral breakthrough for 
the left seems difficult. The changes 
inthe global political correlations 
with the collapse of the socialist 
system have put the left in a defen- 
sive position. "Nor is there any 
chance of social and economic con- 
tradictions in Indian society taking 
a turn towards class-based politics. 
But within these limitations the left 
does have’ an opportunity, though 
of a very uncertain kind. It can 
try to radicalize the space that has 
opened up. How canitdo so? 


I, seems to me that the left— 
especially the CPI (M) as the leading. 
party within the. left forces—its 
cadre and organizational set-up, has 
to overcome a disability display- 
ed most pronouncedly during: the 
anti-Mandal agitation., Wherever 
counter-movements of. the OBC.s or 
the Scheduled Castes came up asa 
reaction to anti-Mandal hooli- 
ganism, the left was conspicuous by 
its absence. The ‘casteist’ slogans 
of pro- -Mandalites were obviously a 
political and psychological const- 
raint for left cadres, trained as they 
are in the class idiom. But what is 
worrying was the systematic inabi- 
lity of the left parties to intervene 
in the situation on the terms set by 
the OBC.s. 


The left has shown itself adept 
at mobilizing people on its own 
terms. But during the Mandal phase 
it became quite clear that the orga- 
nized left is not psychologically or 
intellectually equipped to enter into 
political activity when the terms of 
intervention—language, debate and 
activity—are not set by them but 
by the oppressed themselves. This 
is particularly so when the idiom 
and language of discourse is funda- 
mentally of a non-class nature. It 
shows an inability to enter into 
prolonged dialogue with the oppres- 
sed within the framework of receiv- 
ed cultural categories and the 


related attitudes and predispositions 
of these people. 


While such an intervention may 
not have a direct political gain, it 
will be of immense importance in 
bringing about an attitudinal and 
psychological change of a radical 
nature and thus take democratic 
participation to a higher level even 
when the institutional set-up of so- 
ciety remains unaltered. Together 
with the known form of left activity, 
this is one possible way of radicaliz- 
ing the new space within which the 
left is inactively standing. 


I, terms of gains, the biggest 
beneficiary of this election has been 
the BJP. Thisis so in two senses, 
each of varying salience. There is, 
first, the fact that the BJP increased 
its strength from 86 to 119 and was 
second in another 128 constituen- 
cies. This is not insignificant be- 
cause it conveys the message of its 
ability to be a ruling party. Second- 
ly, in a longer perspective, the 
real gain for the BJP is that for the 
first time it succeeded in establishing 
live contact with the masses. The 
other parties, through their front 
organizations and programmes of 
economic relief and popular agita- 
tions, have had a direct, day-to-day 
link with the people. The BJP had 
so far not shown any marked pre- 
ference for this kind of politics. 


Now for the first time since 
1985-86, it has succeeded, through 
religion, in relating to people 
directly. Although it has always had 
a religious platform, it was too 
abstract until now. Appropriating 
Ram, thc most popular folk hero, 
and identirying him with bricks and 
temple, blood and ashes (of Kar 
Sevaks), and chariots and yatras, the 
BJP has made religion highly visible 
and given it immediate public pre- 
sence. This aspect of Hindutva may 
be highly potent but it can also be 
fragile. What, however, lends it last- 
ing meaning and long-term signifi- 
cance is its equation with national- 
ism — nationalism of a particular 
pedigree. 


The BP is trying, in a twisted 
and restrictive manner, to go back 
to the initial phase of the formation 
of nationalist thought in.the 1880s 
and 1890s. I am not referring to the 
beginning of the freedom movement 


and the INC but both before and after 
that there was a parallel trend which 
tried to imbue nationalist thought 
with cultural content. This cultural 
meaning was distinctly Hindu, and 
of a restrictive kind: it tried to see 
the Muslims and Islam as an alien 
presence in the Indian social and 
cultural milieu and, as such, politi- 
cally hostile. This is the trend repre- 
sented in the writings of Bankim 
Chatterjee and Vivekananda and 
láter on in Aurobindo and Tilak and 
Lajpat Rai etcetera. 


Here, it is sufficient to point out 
that the BJP, while firmly grounded 
in the ideology of Savarkar and 
Hedgewar, is, in fact, trying to 
project its heritage backward into 
a more respectable pedigree. Given 
that Khalistan (Sikhs), Kashmir 
(Muslims) and the north-eastern 
border states (Christian) are chal- 
lenging the unity of India and 
keeping in mind the historical 
memories of Muslim separatism, it 
is easy to see the emotional load of 
this side of Hindutva. With the 
declining fate of the Indian state, 
the crisis-ridden nature of society 
and the hopelessness of ordinary 
people, we have the right combi- 
nation of elements to which the 
BJP can extend its appeal. 


O.. and above all this, there is 
a newly-found acceptance by the rul- 
ing classes and sections of dominant 
elites of the BJP as an alternative to 
the Congress (T). Large sections of 
those who dominate society have 
been joining the BJP, partly as a stra- 
tegic move to tone down the shrill 
voice of communal hatred. This trend 
is strengthened by the influx of the 
Swarans into the BJP and away from 
the Congress (T). BJP’s unequivocal 
opposition to Mandal has, of course, 
facilitated this. But it is also note- 
worthy that privilege under threat 
is prepared to turn full circle 
into reaction to protect itself. With- 
out overestimating its gains and 
chances, it will be foolish to write 
off the danger of an Indian version. 
of fascism looming large over our 
society and polity after the 10th 
Lok Sabha election. 


. The Congress (I) has by now be- 
come, at least in north India, a party 
simply mobilizing negative senti- 
ments against other. political forces. 


If the BJP has not done quite as well 
as was expected then it is not that 
the Congress (I) has done any better 


.but, that the BJP needed to be 


punished; or, if the JD is going too 
far in its identification with the OBC.s 
or Muslims, then it has to be res- 
trained: this seems to be the refrain 
of the voter tc the advantage of the 
Congress (I). Itis only in south 
India and Maharashtra that it has 
a somewhat positive acceptance, 
although even that is fragile and 
crumbling. This is because, in these 
regions, the political character of 
society is quite different due to the 
anti-Brahmin movements and pro- 
longed reform activities within the 
backward anc intermediate castes. 
As a result, the non-Swaran castes 
bave slowly but surely come to the 
centre-stage and the Congress (I) has 
been quick to gather their sentiments 
around itself. 


E... its more positive acceptance 
in south India should not be exag- 
gerated. It may well have lost 
Andhra, and possibly even Kerala 
had it not been for the sympathy 
wave due to Rajiv Gandhi's un- 
timely death. The kind of sym- 
pathy for the dead leader, while 
inexplicable, vas too strong a fac- 
tor in its favour—a gain perhaps 
of 50 to 60 seats. Despite this, its 
decline in Karnataka, its strongest 
base in south India, was quite 
pronounced in terms of the votes 
polled. It is difficult to imagine 
how, with its all-round equivocation 
—‘soft pro-Mandal' and ‘soft anti- 
Mandal’ postures, to borrow a term 
from Yogesh Puri—the Congress(I) 
can rebuild itself as an all-India 
political force. 


Now, with the liberalization of 
economy, more so vis-a-vis inter- 
national finarce capital, and IMF 
conditionalities, the state will find 
it more and more difficult to pro- 
vide relief to the people. Discon- 
tent within the peasantry due to 
the reduction in subsidies and 
among the youth due to the contrac- 
tion of job opportunities, may be- 
come pronounced. Incidentally, the 
decline in the electoral fortunes of the 
Congress (I) began in the 1980s with 
the first phase of liberalization. In 
a third worlc country with wide- 
spread poverty the state ` must con- 
trol a large part of the surplus if 
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social problems. are to. be handled 
democratically. And this i$ someth- 
ing which the Congress is tanting 
away in great haste. 


Lastly, the Congress:(1) is in no 
position:to fight communalism. A 
mere ideological offensive against 
communalism is unlikely to succeed 
when the Hindutva ideological 
appeal has acquired a strong social 
basis in nationalism. What is needed 
is a social base on which a struggle 
against communalism can. be mate- 
rially grounded. This can only be 
provided by certain. classes and 
social strata .like the working class 
or the toiling sections of the pea- 
santry and certain social groups, 
even if amorphous as compared to 
castes, like the  OBCs or the 
Scheduled Castes or Tribes who can 
be made to see the threat Hindutva 
poses to them. 


Í, is precisely in this respect that 
the JD in alliance with the left par- 
ties is much more socially ground- 
ed. But this only provides an 
initial condition for a move forward 
and not a guarantee of success. 


. The Janata Dal today suffers from 


four basic infirmities: it is organiza- 
tionally weak; in terms of factional 
balance it is prone to dissensions 
and splits; it has yet to develop a 
decision-making procedure within 
the party. which is conducive to 
internal unity; and above all, it has 
yet to evolve a stable set of policies 
and programme which can provide 
a long-term basis of support across 
classes and communities. In fact, 
between the 1989 and 1991 electoral 
platforms, the JD became two differ- 
ent parties; in the movement from 
anti-corruption to anti-elitism there 
was not even a link. It has to widen 


® its platform. With Congress now a 
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radicals. . 


part of the market, there is a need 
for a centrist party which can speak 
at the national level for the poor 
and those rendered vulnerable by 
the market. While Mandal will 
have to continue to provide a stable 
basis for organizing the oppressed, 
it has to be so presented that it does 
not seem to be a card in the hands 
of the better-off among the OBC.s. 
It should also serve to unify the op- 
pressed among all the castes as well 
as mobilize the imagination of all 
The Janata Dal will also 
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have to think about how to appeal 
to the working classes—these cannot 
be won over simply by anti-elitism— 
and women, the specificity of whose 
oppression, irrespective of the -class 
to which they belong, has to be spe- 
cially handled. 


A, in all, the political situation 
in India today is one of great uncer- 
tainty. Except for the likely persis- 
tence of a relatively- strong support 
base for the BJP and the hold-of 
the left front in areas where they 
are politically strong, very little can 
be said for the large area hitherto 
occupied by centrist politics. .At 
this juncture, in the way forces are 
ranged against one another, it is 
difficult to conceive of democracy i in 
India without a secure position for 
centrist politics. 


In terms of parliamentary politics 
too, the national scene, is rather 
deceptive. What we have in parlia- 
ment is an aggregation of rather 
diverse regional party systems, each 
with its own peculiarities and dis- 
continuities from previous patterns. 
If we deconstruct the pan-Indian 
reality, then in many states we have 
a two-party system or a polarized 
coalitional pattern. There are also 
a number of states where a third 
party has a presence which varies 
from sizeable to marginal. 


The question is, how long can the 
present party situation cope with the 
kind of strains being generated 
within this continental polity? The 
signals emanating from the Cauvery 
water dispute do not seem to be 
very encouraging. The states, as they 
are constituted today, are becoming 
more and more important. They are 
acquiring a distinct political identity. 
They have more or less superseded 


.the cultural belts like the Bhojpuri 


area or the Jat belt: unlike earlier, 
when these cultural belts had a cer- 
tain similarity in electoral outcomes, 
the results in Haryana are different 
from those in western UP, or those 
in eastern UP from western Bihar. 
The state boundaries as gate-keepers 
of the interests and identities of 
nationalities that make up India are 
going to put a crushing burden on 
the all-India political parties and 
therefore on the system that is 
dependent on their ability to medi- 
ate these strains. 


ate 


DESPITE an extraordinary surge 
of electoral violence anda virulent 
unleashing of communal aggression 
through a rather low level discourse 
amplified by hi-tech communication, 
the multitudinous electorate has 
voted wisely and well. The voters 
have conveyed, in no uncertain 
terms, to the mercenaries and mana- 
gers of the political economy of 
assassination, at home and abroad, 
that Indian democracy will survive 
their psychopathic onslaughts. They 
have returned, as best as they can, 
parties and candidates at a national 
level, in ways which should chasten 
the arrogance of power in.all con- 
cerned. 


*The views expressed in the article by 


the author are asa citizen of India anda 
Professor of Law and not as the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Delhi, an 
office which he is currently privileged to 
hold. 


High discourse vs. people's truth 


UPENDRA BAX 


While the voters were doing their 
electoral chores—braving wind and 
weather, a tragic assassination and 
some sinister forms of campaigning 
styles—the English-language elite, 
the self-appointed ‘think tank’ of 
India, was frantically preoccupied 
with anticipation of voter response. 


Apart from party ideologues and @ 


non-aligned psephologists, this elite 
comprises media persons, opiniona- 
tors, and erudite intellectuals. 
Through a ‘high discourse’ (a term 


‘assigned to me by Seminar), they 


panoramically surveyed the nature 
of Indian politics through the prism 
of the general elections. 


By ‘high discourse’ presumably 
one signifies public discourse, where 
‘specialists’ address the ‘laity’. Such 
public discourse has the virtue and 
value (as Habermas emphasized) of 
defeudalizing attitudes towards poli- 
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tical power -and of rendering it 
somewhat accountable. -In this, it 
is adjudged to be irredeemably 
democratic, even when (as it often 
happens) the addressees of public 
discourse turn out to be a small 
constituency of like-minded people. 


l A profile of the practitioners of 


high discourse shows many charac- 
teristic features. First, they .consti- 
tute (in Antonio Gramsci's cele- 
brated distinction) a class of ‘erudite 
intellectuals’ marked by their ability 
to connect knowledge with power in 
such ways as to facilitate political 
hegemony. In contrast to ‘organic 
intellectuals’ who learn from com- 
monsense wisdom arising from lived 
experience, ‘érudite intellectuals’ 
speak and write in languages of 
scientific knowledges which cons- 
tantly subordinate, if not subjugate 
folk knowledges and the languages 
of politics. 


Second, the high discourse is 
enunciated discourse, a discourse 
where contingent truths are pro- 
duced and pronounced with rare 
felicity from time to time. It is 


- produced and orchestrated by men 


and women who are as much citi- 


zens of the world as citizens of. 


India. Well bred and well off (at 
least compared to the impoverished 
masses of India on whose behalf 
they speak), the highpriests of these 
genre of discourse are those whose 
life-style maintains galactic distan- 
ces from those of the common citi- 
zens and whose access to the kale- 
idoscopically changeful networks of 
influence and power automatically 
privileges their discourse. Soft- 
spoken, they deploy words as wea- 
pons and felicitously assume. unto 
themselves a natural right to judge 
all those who would seek or wield 
political power. 


Third, high discourse, all said and 
done, displays unity-in-difference. 
The difference, obviously, arises in 
ways of packaging one's rhetoric, in 
style and nuance, driving partisan- 


ship to the nooks and crannies of . 
~ otherwise edifying texts. 


Take, for 
instance, just one example: of such 
packaging from a national daily 
(and other examples abound): 


Even before the fatal moment at 
Sriperumbudur, the 1991 mid- 
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term poll was turning out to be 
a very odd election. Not only 
were the candidates and their 
assorted entourages displaying a 
mixture of sheepishness and 
bluster at having to go through 
the speech. and promise-making 
exercise so soon after. the last 
time round, but there was also 
a confusing multiplicity of heroes 
and villains, of issues and alli- 
ances to explain and clarify to 
an increasingly skeptical -and 
disillusioned electorate. 


This was an election that almost 
no one had wanted, least of all 
the MPs who were dismayed at 
having to lose their parliament- 
ary privileges after a mere 16 
months and face all the uncer- 
tainties and expense of getting 
tickets, campaigning in the fierc- 
est part of summer, with pros- 
pects of re-election significantly 
altered with the shifts in vote 
banks, caste alliances and other 
electoral mathematics that party 
bosses in Delhi were attempting 
to commute with a marked lack 
of confidence. 


The prose runs smoothly, a bit too 
smoothly. But note the imagery and 
yougetat the unity of underlying 
themes—an ‘odd election’, an ‘un- 
wanted election’, an election which 
dismayed the politicians evoking a 
‘mixture of sheepishness and bluster’, 
a ‘confusing multiplicity of heroes 
and villains, of issues and alliances’ 
and an ‘increasingly disillusioned 
electorate’, a strange shiftin ‘vote 
banks, caste alliances and other elec- 
toral mathematics’. 


T.. underlying message is unmis- 
takable: the 10th general election 
was an ‘unwanted’ election, a demo- 
cratic charade in which were caught, 
on the.one hand, diffident politicians 
and, on the other, an. ‘increasingly 
skeptical- and disillusioned electo- 
rate’. The very process of consti- 
tutionally ordained renewal of legi- 
timation of power is perceived as 
evidence of much, if notall, that is 
wrong with Indian democracy! And 
the usual talk of vote banks, rigging 
and booth-capturing, empty promise 
making, caste-ridden strategies, and 
electoral violence suggests its utopian 


other—an election which altogether 
avoids such blemishes, a secular 
Ram Rajya. By those millennial 
standards, surely, the 10th general 
election brings to the fore all that is 
wrong with the practices of power. 


But this high discourse remains 
deeply incoherent. Badly caught 
within its own ambience, it can only 
offer a superficial analysis of trends 
and events in place of a deep struc- 
tural one. Why is it that high dis- 
course does not come to the aid of 
democratic India in between general 
elections? Why don’t we, the pro- 


` ducers of this discourse—all expos- 


ed to Nalini Singh’s film on rigging 
in 1989—feel ourselves competent to 
provide mass mobilization against 
it? How is it that despite notable 
initiatives at voter education by 
Hindustan Andolan, or citizen poli- 
cing of the electoral process through 
the Independent Initiative, we have- 
failed to evolve effective networks 
of public surveillance for ensuring 
electoral integrity? 


LN what, other than politically 
partisan ways, has our outrage of 
mayhem at Mehem been productive 
of electoral integrity and ameliora- 
tion? Aside from an expose of the 
venality of politicians, how else do 
we understand what has been so 
voluminously described in the dis- 
course as the anti-democratic nature 
ofsome of the electoral practices? 
How is it that we then celebrate, in 
B G Verghese's mournful words, the 
election results as “Bad elections: 
good results'; how is it that the bad 
becomes productive of the good? 


To take just another example, the 
practitioners of high discourse ex- 
press surprise, confronted with real- 
life images of Deepika Chikalia con- 
testing and winning in Baroda, as if 
this is the first-ever happening; they 
administer amnesia to the notion of 
an Amitabh Bachhan trouncing 
Hemvati Nandan Bahuguna, of the 
MGR phenomenon, and of their 
espousal of the cause of N T Rama 
Rao, on behalf of 'democracy', at 
the time of Governor Ram Lal’s 
dismissal of the Chief Minister. 
They do not say, explicitly, that the 
right to contest elections should be 
denied to certain professions— for 
that would be ‘undemocratic’. Nor 


are we sure that only ‘secular’ can- 
didates should be allowed to contest 
given the wide-ranging, and newly- 


established, equivocation concerning . 


‘secularism’. Most of the elite com- 
mentators only see a violation of 
‘secularism’ in: one or two cases, 


which they ideologically disapprove; . 


such disapproval, although . worthy 
of registration, cannot significantly 
‘alter the nature of party political 
practices. 


Similarly, there was enormous 
concern about the prospects of a 
‘hung’ parliament. If you meditate 


deeply on this strange phrase, the: 


incoherence of high discourse emer- 
ges strikingly. It also underscores 
the obsession with triumphant legis- 
lative majorities as a signature tune 
of a good democracy. But not too 
far back the same practitioners were 
eloquent about the rule’ by ‘brute 
majorities’. The jarring expression 


‘hung parliament'—simply fails to | 


acknowledge the significance of the 
popular will.. 


I, is misleading in any case. A . 


parliament isn’t ‘hung’ by the peo- 
ple’s- verdict. Rather, it is consti- 
tuted and consecrated by it. It may, 
indeed, be ‘hung’ by callous and 
egocentric management of national 
parties and policies by the leader- 
ship. The electoral verdict is a vote 
of no-confidence against such ways 
of management; the electorate has 
functioned as a political pedagogue. 
The true significance of this reality 
is obscured by the favourite phrase 
‘hung parliament’; in ‘this sense, 
contra Habermas, high discourse 
serves the cause of democracy less 
than ‘low’ discourse, that is, conver- 
sations carried on in dhabas, pan- 
chayats and kitchens. It is the "dow? 
discourse which performs an educa- 
tive function for the wielders of 
power, yee ai 


The"high discoürse, naturally, gra- 
vitated around the national issues 


of stability, secularism and social: 


justice, the latter being encapsulated 
by ‘Mandir’ and ‘Mandal’. Some of 
the commentators—notably Ravin- 
. der Kumar, T N Madan, . Bipan 

Chandra, Ashis Nandy and Madhu 
Kishwar-—raised issues (concerning 
semiticization of Hinduism, varieties 
of fundamentalism, communalism, 
political roots of secularism, and on 


1 


, being a'Hindu) which ‘may ‘outlast 


the heat and dust of elections, and 
repay careful reading. Prem .Shan- 
kar Jha approached the problematic 
by: powerfully ` _contrasting ^ 


the Lohian; and Hindutva. They 
all saw in the Mandir vision a re- 
gressive challenge to the basic vision 
of India and Indianness. In the 
febrile election-eve climate, most of 
these analyses attracted a fairly in- 


- tense partisan rebuttal. ~ 


Ay. curiously, their elegant ana- 
lyses (barring to some extent Madhu 
Kishwar’s) ‘failed, as it turned out, 


. to disturb the credibility which the 


BJP contrived to attract for its pro- 
positions: that Hindu Indians are 


treated badly by a state professing. 


‘secularism’; that true ‘secularism’ 
consists in affording a stronger pro- 
tection, or at any rate affirmation, 
of Hindu Indians; and that only 


such protection or affirmation will, 


in turn, ensure respect for the auto- 
nomy of other religions. 


The issues, indeed, were not 
squarely joined, apart from the 
historians’ contentions on the birth- 
place of Bhagwan Sri Ramchandraji. 
There was, and is, an understandable 
reluctance to go further than a reas- 
sertion of secularism and .condem- 
nation of communalism. By a deft 
stroke of the pen, the imputation of 
*pseudo-secularism' becomes a- badge 
of democratic honour. But in the 
process the average reading public 
was only engulfed by a giganto- 
machy. The discursive contrast bet- 
ween ‘secularism’ and ‘communal- 
ism’ thus failed to inform the public. 
sphere, where the issues were deba- 
ted in popular languages unrelated 
to stark, scholarly dichotomies. The 
high discourse narrows down and 
impoverishes the semantic domain. 
Neither the theme of conflict of 
visions nor its necessary corollary 
was meditatively pursued in the 
high discourse. 


; When politics is pürsuéd directly 
asa clash of interests (as Thomas 


'Sowell has recently emphasized) 
-*parties directly affected usually un- 


derstand clearly what issues are and 
what they individually stand to gain 


or lose’ while the ‘general public. 
“may not understand—and may be 


confused precisely because of the 


three. 
¿visions in conflict: the Nehruvian, 


propaganda o? contending parties’, 
The ‘public confusion is the direct 
consequence of the clarity of inter- 
ested parties’. In contrast, when 
a.politics of visions involves a con- 
flict of visions, ‘those most power- 


- fully affected by a particular vision 


may be the least aware of its under- 
lying assumptions—or Jeast inter- 


‘ested in stopping to examine such 


theoretical questions when there are 
urgent “practical” issues to be con- 
fronted, crusades to be launched, or 


values to be d2fended at all costs’. 


Practices of politics and power 
thus become imbued with a mission- 
ary, proselytizing zeal acquiring a 
theological flavour, where leaders 
speak more like prophets. And in 
the process the Constitution stood 
reconfiguratec by different party 
visions and yet, curiously, all sought 
legitimation of power from the 
‘Constitution. 


T, high discourse also does not 
pause to examine basic theoretical 
questions. Nor does it concede the 
fact that, right or wrong, the Mandir 
vision espoused a struggle for 
redefinition of ‘secularism’. The 
conflict of vision as regards ‘secu- 
larism’ marks, clearly, an advent of 
‘nihilism’ in Indian politics. Nihi- 
lism signifies, according to Fredrich 
Nietzsche, a historic process where 
‘the uppermost values devaluate 
themselves’, where (in Martin Hei- 
degger’s reformulation) the ‘ideals 
lose their capacity to shape history’. 
And the moral logic of nihilism 
(though not its cause) is the ‘will 
to power’. The will to power 
simultaneous.y pursues revaluation 


.of values, not in the sense that 


'new values are posited in the old 
familiar place, but first and foremost 
that place is itself newly determined". 


The Mancir vision, in placing. 


faith above law and state, seeks to 
determine anew the very locus of 
values; having accomplished this, 
it proceeds to revalue ‘secularism’ 
in ways which denies a theocratic 
state but which also devalue the 
modern noticns-of ‘secularism’. And 
it offered to full view during, and 
before, the election a vignette of 
what Nietzsche called 'ecstatic nihi- 
lism’. In essence, the Mandir 
vision is an unfoldment of a will to 
power;a search for acquisition of 
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- lism in Indian politics. 


* revaluate 


‘dominance defined as ‘the being of 
power in pone 


` Whether we ‘Tike it or not, the 
Mandir vision captures the struggle 
‘for revaluation of values. In its 
advent, it is an instance of what 
‘Nietzsche described: as ‘incomplete 
‘nihilism’; he cautions that attempts 
to ‘circumvent nihilism: without 
: revaluating prior values produce the 
‘opposite, make the problem more 
acute’. 


-The high discourse in defence of 
secularism conflates reiteration with 
truth. It takes.its principal task 
as .one which carefully contrasts 
‘secularism’ . with .‘communalism’, 
thus failing to counter the new nihi- 
And. in 
appropriating the. entire -history of 
four decades of. rich experience of 
secularism to an originary figure, 
more commonly Jawaharlal Nehru, 


' though also sometimes invoking the 


Mahatma, the high discourse redu- 
ces the chorus to a single voice 
depriving: it of historic planitude. 
It ignores the remarkable feat of 
Indian justices upon whom has 
fallen the unenviable task.of pro- 


` ducing affirmation of rights to free- 


‘dom of religion as well legitimation 
of restrictions on these rights. 


B. even beyond this, there are 
many. voices which are denied arti- 
culation by high discourse; tbe entire 
éritical consciousness of the people 
does not find even a niche in it. The 
high . discourse on ‘secularism’, in- 
augurated by history as condensed 
by the 10th general election, has to 
‘secularism’ for Hindu 
Indians in its will to.power in con- 


` flict with the Mandir vision. 


‘Stability’ was a natural leitmotif 


' e. for the election campaign. The cap- 


‘ture of this motif of ‘stability’ by 
the Congress as an electoral stra- 
tegy, however, evoked a necessarily 
polemical response by other parties. 
‘Whereas Rajiv Gandhi, while in- 
augurating the party campaign at 
Bhopal placed it in a modest per- 


“spective, equating stability with a 


P 


government which lasts its full term, 


_VP Singh, ata similar occasion in 


Patna, identified the emergence of 
stability only with the possibility of 
the ‘political death’, of the Congress 
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Party. The high discourse soon 
translated this verbal aggression into 


‘a game of pre-election polls, proba- 


bility tournaments and a plethora of 


"analyses on Punjab; Kashmir and 


Assam. 


T.. discourse also referred to 


‘stability’ in federal terms, joining 
criticism of the dismissal of the 


Karunanidhi government and curi- . 
ously protesting the announcement ' 


of elections in Punjab—curiously 
because the criticism emanated from 
the same articulate section of people 
who had denounced the 59th 
amendment as continuing ‘depri- 
vation’ of democratic governance in 


Punjab. Only a few voices, ‘overall 


(Rajni Kothari prominent amongst 
them), said that à ‘rejuvenated’ 
Congress may just about ' deliver 


‘stability’. 


More immediately, aiid: no less’ 


profoundly, the powerful challenges 
to national integration manifested a 
tendency towards ‘extreme nihilism’ 
wherein the very logic of Indian 
nationhood is 
through acts of armed aggression 
against the people-state. The high 
discourse oscillated in its attribution 
of ‘blame’ and ‘praise’ to this or that 
regime or policy and contained a 
surfeit of prescriptions, all well 
meant but not necessarily well 
thought through. But the high dis- 
course failed to produce “pessimism 
of strength and as strength’ which 
perceives ‘danger, wants no obfus- 
cation... gazes soberly at the forces 
and powers that betoken danger’, 
but ‘also recognizes those condi- 
tions that in spite of éverything 


would establish control over things’. 


In contrast, barring notable ex- 
ceptions, it produced the pessimism 
of weakness which ‘seeks to under- 
stand everything.. -explain it histori- 
cally...excuse it and let it pass’. 
This latter form of pessimism, said 
Neitzsche, is the ‘prototype of 
Nihilism’. If so, the high discourse, 
overall, reproduced through the 
ambiguity of. its pessimism the ex- 


treme nihilism it sought to analyse. . 


The third i issue, outside analysis 
of probable voter. response, did not 
agitate the high discourse as did 
Mandir and stability issues. More or 
less, the historic task of valorizing 


being questioned: 


'Mandalites, 


Mandal fell upon the shoulders of 
the Janata Dal—Left Front leaders, 
although no party was to be left 
behind in competitive electoral rhe- 
toric on social jüstice. V P Singh's 


‘inaugural Patna speech said. to the. 


disadvantaged classes of India: 


This is the last battle we are 
fighting. This is the fight for 

. your izzat (honour). This battle 
. is for insaniyat (humanity). Whe- 
ther the- poor, the backwards ` 
and the labourers are going to 
get a share of power is going to 
be determined by the outcome 
of this struggle. We are com- 
mitted to share everything with 
you—the government, the bur- 
eaucracy or the party organiza- 
tion. 


Later on the. siai sentence was ‘tobe, 


rightly, modified to suggest that the 
battle was not going to be ‘the last 
one but one of the many till this 
vision of social emancipation was 
fully attained. 


Å an from the few committed 
most . articulators of 
high discourse simply could not res- 
pond coherently. to this assertion. 
The Mandal vision put forward 
three propositions which would be 
difficult for progressive commenta- 
‘tors to publicly repudiate. First, the 
majority (at least according to the 
Mandal Report) of Indian people 
are backward. Second, logic. of re- 


“presentation demands their full par- 
-ticipation in governance, adminis- 


tration and political associations, 
at least proportionate to their num- 


‘bers (put as high as 52% by the 


Mandal Report). Third, no political 
party is legitimate which fails to un- 


'equivocally pursue this Agenoum: , 


Confronted with this total asser- 
tion, most high discourse commen- 
tators resorted to either a critique 
of political motivation in Mandal . 
implementation in August 1990 0r 
to its lack of ‘legitimacy’ as shown 
by nationwide protest. Some res- - 
ponded to this programme by talk- 
ing about, class-based, rather. than 
caste-based J ‘reservations’: But.as 
Jyoti Basu had observed at the rele- 
vant time, the. Jandta Dal pro- 
grámme extended much .  bevens 
‘reservations. 


Barring notable exceptions (like 
Veena Das and Andre Beteille), no 
one analysed ‘backwardness’ as a 
construct of domination, and de- 
constructed it as a charter of immu- 
nity from state stigmatization of 


culturally and civilizationally rich- 


individuals and groups as ‘back- 
ward’ who constituted a political 
estate of the redeemers. 


E within the confines of 
Mandal rhetoric, hardly any prac- 
_titioner of high discourse bothered 
to state any of the following fea- 
tures with any degree of cogency. 
First, the idea of reservations for 
backward classes is not a radically 
new idea of the 1990s. Second, 


reservations are an accomplished ; 
political reality in most major states 


of India. Third, that despite run- 
away tendencies, even the Supreme 
Court of India has, in the main, 
sustained elaborate programmes of 
reservations as serving ends of 
social justice. Fourth, despite four 


decades of undoubtedly uneven. 


experimentation, most of the pur- 
ported beneficiaries have not actu- 
ally benefited. 


Fifth, practices of planning have 
reinforced, or even created, back- 
wardness—whether through cate- 
gories of a new class of citizens 
called PAPs (Project Affected 
Peoples) in the wake of major irri- 
gation projects (which grow apace 
despite authentic public protest) or 
by production of victimage through 
planned catastrophes (of which 
Bhopal continues to furnish an 
archetype) or by a mindless destruc- 
tion of environment in the name 
of ‘development’ (of which Kala- 
handi is the cruellest image). Sixth, 
ifa programme of reservations in 
and by itself was radically emanci- 
patory, how is one to decipher the 
lack of substantial ameliorative 
impact of legislative reservations 
for the Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
renewed every decade by consti- 
tutional amendments, on the mate- 
rial conditions of the life of the 
atisudras (the economic and social 
proletariat, as ` Babasaheb ee 
characterized them)? 


The dominant discourse on ‘social 
justice’ is clearly an aspect of a 


resurgent will to power. The will 
to power has to extend to the 
ownership of languages which des- 
cribe/redescribe the human condi- 
tion of the wretched of the earth. 
It then appropriates the docile 
bodies of Bhopal, Kalahandi, Nar- 
mada, Tehri into ,the very sites of 
enunciation of social justice. In 
every sense of the word, the will to 
power generates political estates, 
reducing the scope for autonomy, 
dignity and the very survival of 
atisudras. 


None of the foregoing. points 
dénies the validity or force. of a 
futuristic emancipatory rhetoric. 
Rather, each one of them guides us 
towards a more mature understand-. 
ing -of an authentic movement 
towards social justice. Perhaps, the 
failure of high discourse rests on 
an assumption that it knows in 
advance where limits to populism 
are to be drawn. For this pre- 
science, we must salute the compo- 
site genius of the practitioner of 
high discourse. Even as we do so,. 
we must acknowledge that its prac- 
titioners have surrendered a historic 
opportunity to foster human soli- 
darity. 


us in the memorable ana- 
lysis of Richard Rorty, is ‘created 
by imagination, the imaginative 
ability to see strange people as fellow 
sufferers...by increasing our sensiti- 
vity to the particular details of the 
pain and humiliation of other, un- 
familiar sorts of people’. Such 
‘increased sensitivity makes it more 
difficult to marginalize people 
different from ourselves by thinking, 
"they do not feel as we would" or 
“there must always - be suffering, so 
why not let them suffer". It is this 
failure of imagination which makes 
high discourse itself a form of domi- 
nation. In this, it also reveals 
generally, the birthmark of its class 


‚origins. 


. And I must end by acknow- 
ledging that this ‘critique’ of high 
discourse situates me within it. 
There is little I can do to escape 
the vicious circle except to follow 


. Heidegger's counsel that the point 


of being inside a vicious circle is 
not how to break out of it but how 
to stay close to its centre. 
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A feminist perspective 


NIVEDITA MENON 


CONSIDER the following state- 
ments: (a) In 1984 the male turn-out 
at the general elections was the 
highest recorded till then. Clearly 
this was a Revenge Vote, . subli- 
mating the aggression natural to 
men, expressive of the male desire 


. to.avenge the assassination of Indira 


Gandhi. (b) Since male voter turn- 
out has always been higher than 
female, men are responsible for 
perpetuating dynastic rule in India 
for over four decades. Clearly 
then, the male psyche has a natural 
inclination to surrender to a parent 
figure. 


Unwarranted generalizations of 
course, are at best mildly amusing 
flights of fancy. So here are two 
other statements from national news- 
papers which can be taken more 
seriously: 1. “Women have always 
tended to function as repositories 
of public memory, and resentment 
over an issue like forcible steriliza- 
tions during the Emergency did get 
reflected in higher turn-outs of 
women in the 1977 polls.... Similarly 
Mrs Gandhi’s death and sympathy 
for her son led to a rise in female 
turn-out in 1984.” 2. ‘Women do 
not take an independent decision 
on the elections.’ Headline followed 
by interviews.” 


These statements are of course 
perfectly legitimate inferences drawn 
from established facts about women 


*This article owes much to the excel- 


lent documentation facilities offered by 
Jagori, Action India and Centre for 
wee Development Studies, New 
Delhi. 


: 1. Pamela Philipose, .‘Do women 
constitute a vote bank? Business and 
Political Observer, 12 April 1991. 


2. Maharuddin Khan, ‘Mahilayen mat- 
dan mein swatantra nirnay nahin leti', 
Navbharat Times, 4 May 1991. 
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—that they are emotional sub- 
missive and non-political. A closer 
look, however, reveals some inter- 
esting sidelights. Statement (a)is 
accompanied by a chart which 
shows that 1977 had the second 


‘highest turn-out for both men and 


women till then, the highest for 
both having been in 1967. Simi- 
larly, the male turn-out for 1984 
was the highest, to be surpassed. 
only in 1989. `; 


Two questions arise from this: 
(a) Why is 1967 not singled out for 
gender-specific analysis of voter 
turn-out? It was a significant elec- 
tion, one which saw opposition 
parties displacing the Congress in 
several states for the first time. Is 
it because drawing a connection 
between high female turn-out and 
this factor would yield no emotional 
prose, no sentimental speculations 
on the female psyche—it would 
merely establish that women voters 
act on political grounds, as men do? 
(b) Why does male turn-out in 1977 
and 1984 require no gender-specific 
explanation whatsoever? Because 
it is axiomatic that men are natur- 
ally political? 


' As for statement 2, the headline 
is followed by interviews with 21 
women. Of these 10 said the deci- 
sion would be taken on their behalf, 
and 11 had decided themselves 
whom to vote for on the basis of 
reasoned arguments. The headline 
therefore is clearly misleading. 
Moreover, of the 10 whose decisions 
would be taken on their behalf, six 
said that either the Sarpanch or the 
‘Member Sahab’. would tell the 
entire mohalla whom to vote for. 
Evidently, their lack of initiative 
extended to their men as well. Since 
by now every Indian recognizes that 
the Great Indian Vote Trick is per- , 


formed on a vast and complex 
scaffolding of feudal patron-client 
relations, caste linkages and loyal- 
ties purchased with cash if not at 
the point of a gun, it is touching 
to find the charming fiction of Indi- 
vidual Decisions being aired so art- 
lessly when it comes to women. 


Studies on women and elections 
invariably ascribe political charac- 
teristics to women as if they were a 
homogeneous social group. There 
is a tendency to speculate about 
the reasons for the greater or lesser 
mobilization of women at various 
elections as if all women—rural, 
urban, middle class or working- 
class—would have voted for the 
same reasons. While it is necessary 
to study how the specificity of 
women’s situation in the economy 
and society affects their political 
participation, gender cannot be 
treated as the crucial explanatory 
variable. 


M., such studies are based on 
stereotypes of women as conserva- 
tive and politically immature, mak- 
ing political choices on the basis 
of extra-political judgements. The 
greater mobilization of women in the 
1971 general elections, for instance, 
is attributed by one writer to the 
‘abala’ (weaker sex) image of Indira 
Gandhi. This observation is not 
backed by any evidence, and a 
purely personal impression is pre- 
sented as a sociological fact.! Simi- 
larly, after the 1984 elections, a 
popular view aired in the national 
press was that the female vote went 
to the Congress(I) as a sentimental 

. tribute to the memory of the slain 
leader. $ 


But at least one reporter after 
speaking to women from different 
castes and economic groups in 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Jammu and Kashmir and Delhi, 
concluded that the female voter saw 
a vote for the Congress as a vote 
for Rajiv Gandhi, who to them 


3. A few examples of such studies are 
Pravin Seth, Political participation of 
women 1951-1979, ICSSR Programme of 
Women’s Studies; S.D. Muni, ‘Women in 
the electoral process’ in Vina Mazumdar 
(ed.) Symbols of Power, Allied Publishers, 
Bombay, 1979; Nandini Upreti and D.B. 
Mathur, “Women voters and the mid-term 
poll 1971’ in Vina Mazumdar, op. cit. 


4. Pravin Seth, op. cit. 


‘lowest 


. 5. Shahnaz Anklesaria, 


represented the forces of change. 
As with the male voter, for women 
too change meant better wages and 
employment opportunities. Then 
when the 1989 elections saw the 
female turn-out ever it 
promptly established women's non- 
political nature once again. When 
women do not vote, they are politi- 
cally immature and when they do, 
it is for emotional, not political 
reasons. The one central accepted 
fact is that women are not political 
and all data, all statistics, are inter- 
preted accordingly. 


| ieee argue that the generally 
low female turn-out at elections can 
be understood quite differently in 
the context of two factors not taken 
into account by such studies. One is 
the declining female sex-ratio indi- 
cative of declining status which is 
bound to affect political participa- 
tion. An alarmingly off-hand re- 
port in some newspapers noted that 
while in 1985 in the Orissa Assem- 
bly elections, women outnumbered 
menin 20 constituencies in eight 
districts in the state, in the 1990 
elections only four such constitu- 
encies remained. The reason is 
casually presumed to be the lower- 
ing of the voting age. That in entire 
constituencies there are fewer and 
fewer women in the younger gene- 
ration of voting age is a conclusion 


“not explicitly drawn by these reports 


and the headline is typically light- 
hearted—‘Women voters being out- 
numbered." . 


The second factor linked to low 
female turn-out is that a sizeable 
part of the female population is not 
registered as voters. The  male- 
female voter ratio in the 1989 elec- 
tions was 1000:902 when the male- 
female ratio in the population 
(1981 Census) was 1000:930. The 
voter ratio is particularly low for 
women in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and 


. Haryana.’ 


If statistics can be used to make 
convenient generalizations about 


agents of social change’, The Statesman, 
4 February 1984. 

6. ‘Women voters being outnumbered’, 
Indian Express, 30 January 1990. 

7. Sakina Yusuf Khan, ‘Sorry, it’s a 
ee party, The Times of India, 19 May 


‘Women as 


women's votiug behaviour, here is 
"one set of statistics which not many 
analysts would be found using— 
educated women vote in propor- 
tionately higher numbers than edu- 
cated men; between 1957 and 1980, 
the percentage of women voting has 
gone up by 12%, that of men by 6%, 
so women are being politicized at a 
faster rate than men; landless women 


register higher voting percentages 


than any other category of agricul- 
tural worker, male or female.? 


What conclusions shall we draw 
from these? In fact it is not possi- 
ble to make any generalizations 
about women as a category from 
voting statistics. While recognizing 
that in every economic, social and 
cultural grou» women are the opp- 
ressed section, it is absurd to reduce 
the complexity of gender to some 
notion of feraleness. 


Cus that the percentage 
of parliamentary representation for 
women in the world is only 12.7%, 
India compares favourably (7.997) 
compared to USA (6.3%) or UK 
(5.5%) although Sweden, Norway 
and Roman:a have much higher 
representation, well over 30%.° How- 
ever, the number of women MPs has 
never gone over 34, that is, an ave- 
rage proportion of 5% of the House, 
although the number of women 
contesting hes nearly quadrupled 
between 1952 and 1989. In the pre- 
sent Lok Sabaa there are 34 women, 
13 of whom are from the Cong- 
ress, 12 from BJP, two each from 
CPI and CPM and five others, with 
none from JD. The Congress has 
always fielded the largest number of 
women and tae majority would be 
from Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. In 
the recent elections the Mandir- 
Mandal issues have practically wiped 
out the Congress from both states 
and this has affected the presence 
of women in the 10th Lok Sabha. 


Some writers would have it that 
the Congress Party’s traditions in 
the matter of female participation 
were heavily -nfluenced by Mahatma 


8. Study of male-female voting patterns 
by the Centre for the Study of Developing 
Societies, cited by Shahnaz Anklesaria, 
"Women's vote: a factor to reckon with’, 
The Statesman, 16 February 1984. 


9. Sakina Yusuf Khan, op. cit. 
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Gandhi." Be, that. as it may, one 
is reminded that if the Congress has 
fielded the largest number of women, 


_ it is also the party which contests 


the largest number of seats overall. 
Given also that Indian politics func- 
' tions on an unambiguous system of 
patronage and that the Congress 
has a longer history and more poli- 


tical families traditionally loyal to it - 
» than other parties, itis natural that 


: selection of. candidates from these 
. families would often involve women. 


: So it is difficult to link the high ' 


"+ number of women candidates from 


the Congress to any ideologically 

coherent policy on its part. 1 
The other characteristic of women 

‘MPs is that the majority are upper 


^: class and connected. to. political 


families. It has been argued that 
this is due to the absence, of institu- 
tionalized politics: in ; developing 
societies. There is no stable estab- 
lished procedure of political, succes- 
„sion, so kinship factors affect the 
selection process, leading to the 


' - greater participation of women." . 


y, 


- | E such.an account does not 
take into consideration, as tbe con- 
temptuous label *bahu-beti-biwi poli- 
tics’ often used by our journalists 
' also does. not, is that very often 
kinship may only be the factor which 
introduces women to politics. After 
that, the complex interactions of 
caste and.class affiliations take over, 
as for any male candidate. In the 


, 7 1989 elections for example, Usha 


34. 


Singh won the Lok Sabha seat from 
Vaishali, Bihar. Her father was a 
prominent Bhumihar leader of the 
: 1960s and 1970s and she had the 
. backing of Bhumihar votes. Her 
opponent had been another woman, 
Kishori Sinha, who also had political 


.g connections, her husband being the 
[4 


Chief Minister of Bihar. 
-Bhumihar 


But the 


factor. predominated, 


although in the 1991 elections, Usha | 


Singh lost —a political graph com- 
mon to many male politicians and 


- based on the same: mix of political. 
. factors as theirs. Inthe final ana- 
lysis, loyalty to a family on the part 


10. Desai and Bhagwati, ‘Women in 
Indian elections’ in Weiner and: Osgood 
(ed.) Electoral Politics in the Indian States, 
Manohar Book Service, 1975. 

. 1M. M.F. Katzenstein, ‘Towards equ- 
.ality? Cause and consequence of the 
' political prominence of women in India’, 

Asian Survey, May 1978. 
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of the electorate is less crucial in 
deciding political fates than the well- 
established electoral patronage net- 
work. . ; 


4X» interesting development over 
the.last four elections has been that 


‘the majority of women candidates 


contest as Independents.? Up to the 
1967 elections this was not the case.'? 
This would suggest that the increas- 
ing number of women candidates in 
each successive election are made up 
of Independents. This is not sur- 


. prising since women find it difficult 


to get party nominations as they are 
not considered to be strong candi- 
dates. As Gail Omvedt points out; 
‘Generally speaking, women are not - 
strong candidates...one should-real- 
ly have a sugar factory, at least iri 
this’ part of the country, or at least 
an educational institution to be a 


- good: Assembly candidate.... And 


what do women control? Mahila 
mandals!'!4 ; 


Many party women feel that even 
after securing nomination, they are 
taken less seriously by their own 
party than their male counterparts, 
given losing seats and the full weight 
of electoral apparatus is not put be- 
hind them. And of course the 
fate of Independent candidates in 
our electoral system is well known— 
only one woman has ever won as àn 
Independent candidate, in.1984 from- 
Himachal Pradesh. : ; 


What of women who do-win? 
There have never been more than 
‘seven women ministers in any gove- 
ronment. Of these, no more than one 
has ever held cabinet rank except 
in 1977 when there were two. Most 
women ministers have been given 
less prestigious ministries like Tour- 
ism and Social Welfare, never the 
crucial areas of Defence, Finance or 
Agriculture. In the present govern- 
ment there are five women minis- 
ters—one with Cabinet rank, Sheila 
Kaulin charge of Urban Develop- 
ment; two Ministers of State, Mar- 
garèt Alva (Personnel, ` Public 
Grievances, Pensions) and -Mamta- 


12. Report in Nayi Duniya, 4 April 


1991. 

13. Desai and Bhagwati, op. cit. 

14. Gail Omvedt, letter to Jagori, an 
autonomous women’s group in Delhi. 
. 15. Radha Kumar, ‘Tokenist manifestos 
DONDE rights’, Times of India, 4 May 


Bannerjee (Department of Youth ` 
Affairs and ' Sports with Special 

Charge of Women) two Deputy 

Ministers, Kamala Kumari | (Wel- . 
fare) and Girija Vyas (Information 

and Broadcasting. . | - ^" | 


A study of the number of' Bills 
presented by women in the Lok 
Sabha between 1971 and 1982 re- 
vealed that in four of these years 
women presented no Bills at all, and 
the highest share they had in any 
year of total Bills presented "was 
4.13%. An exceptional year was 
1976 when one Minister, Susheela 
Rohatgi, presented 13 Bills. This 
‘dismal performance’ is properly 
condemned by the study, butit is 
misleading to treat gender as the 
only explanatory variable. _- How ` 
many MPs in fact introduce Bills? 
Of all:the Bills presented by male 
MPs, what is the share of each male 
MP? In other words, given the 
complex dynamics of the legislative 
procedure and the overriding stren- . 
gth of party discipline, individual 
initiative is seldom in evidence. 
Usually it' is ministers who move 
.Bills and we. have just discussed 
the chances of women becoming 
ministers. i » 


E. if more women were to 
enter parliament, however, does 
that automatically translate into 
gains for women? Bihar and UP, 
for example, which have had the 
highest representation of women 
also have the most severe forms of 
discrimination against them. Women 
are rarely in. decision-making ' posi- 
tions even if they are elected and 
have to struggle within formal struc- 
tures heavily weighted against them. 
Feminists are asking, therefore, if it 
is worthwhile expending energy in 
trying to enter mainstream politics 
—might it not be more effective 
‘to struggle from outside? How are 
women's groups responding ‘to.the 
prómises of '30% reservation for ` 
women on elected bodies? 


Today when Congress and Janata 
Dal have promised reservations for. 
"women on local bodies and. when 
in Kerala and Karnataka the pro- 


16. Hemlata Swarup, ‘Role of the state 
in promoting political participation and - 
share in power of women: a study of two 
decades'. Paper presented at the NGO 
Forum, Nairobi, 1985. 4 


vision has been implemented at 
various levels, this issue is the focus 
of much debate among women’s 
groups. Fears are expressed that 
women coming in on the reserved 
category would merely be proxies for 
the men of their families. Further, 
given the growing communalization 
of politics, reservations might mean 
more right-wing women in power 
while progressive women would be 
forced to dilute their programmes 
to cater to party requirements. 
The Mahila Aghadi of Maharash- 
tra, for example, feels that unless 
women are in the majority and have 
full control and share the same 
ideological commitment, not much 
change is possible at the’ village 
level when the police and coopera- 
tive societies are in the control of 
men.?? 


O, the other hand, when women’s 
active participation in politics is 
severely curtailed, reservations 
might be a necessary evil. More 
women in party and state bodies 
might set processes of change into 
motion, precipitate debates on 
patriarchal power relations within 
the party. On basic issues to do 
with women’s rights they may be 
able to join hands across party lines. 
Women from different socio-econo- 
mic backgrounds would have access 
to political power instead of the 
handful of middle and upper class 
women who do at present. It has 
also been found that once elected in 
large numbers, women have acted 
quite effectively—in gram pancha- 
yats in Maharashtra women have 
shut down liquor shops, installed 
taps, gobar gas plants and so on. 


It is generally felt, therefore, that 
women’s groups should use reserva- 
tions to ensure that experienced 
and progressive women are nomi- 
nated. They could maintain cons- 
tant pressure on elected women to 
focus on women-centred develop- 
ment, that is, schemes for water 
and fuel, training for women in 
industries which are mechanizing 
and so on. Some are also of the 
opinion that reservations should be 
limited to local levels with a review 
after 15 years. After this, extension 


17. Kalpana Sharma, ‘Women do not 
form a constituency’, The Times of India, 
28 July 1990, 


to assemblies and parliament could 
be considered. 


I, thelast two elections women 
have been assiduously wooed by 
political parties while simultane- 
ously women’s organizations have 
launched a concerted programme 
to pressure parties to take their 
demands seriously. Several all-India 
organizations as well as some auto- 
nomous groups based in Delhi held 
election meetings to which repre- 
sentatives of parties were invited. 
They also sent to the parties docu- 
ments explaining their understand- 
ing.of the political and economic 
situation in the country, expressing 
deep concern about growing com- 
munalization of the polity, increas- 
ing marginalization of the’ federal 
features of the Constitution, and 
the dominant model of development 
geared to the interests of the na- 
tional and international capitalist 
elites. Some of the ds demands 
made were: 


*Funds for women to be equally 
apportioned to women in all sectors. 


*Strict enforcement of the Equal 
Remuneration Act and its amend- 
ment to include work of .'equal 
value’. 


*Population control not to be pur- 
sued at the cost of women’s health. 


*Special enactments and enforce- 
ment of existing legislation to tackle 
anti-women practices and streng- 
thening of implementing machinery. 


*Special corrective measures to 
ensure that mechanization and auto- 
mation do not further push women 
out into the unorganized sector. 


*Enactment of an egalitarian family 
law for all citizens which recognizes 
women's share of both parental and 
matrimonial property. 


The main demand on .which all 
women's groups have been concen- 
trating. especially after the forma- 
tion of the new government, is the 
immediate implementation of the 
National Commission on Women 
Act, passed by the V P Singh gove- 
ronment. The Commission is to be 
an all-India body which will moni- 


18. J owe the discussion in this section 


to the excellent work on reservations done 
by Nandita Gandhi and Nandita Shah, 
The Quota Question — Women and Electoral 
D Akshara Publications, Bombay, 
1991. 


tor and enforce implementation 
of all legislations and programmes 
which have to do with women. The 
Commission was sought to be set 
up by the Chandra Shekhar govern- 
ment in an obvious pre-election 
ploy, but at the protests of women's 
groups, the Election Commission 
disallowed the move. 


"The presen: government has been 
referring to ihe appointment ofa 
National Commissioner instead, 
who would be a government ap- 
pointee and being an individual 
instead of a broad-based commis- 
sion, is bound to have centralized, 
authoritarian powers. The demand 
now is for the setting up of the 
Commission within six months, 
after a series of public hearings in 
which activists at the grass roots 
would participate, in order to ensure 
maximum  decentralization in its 
scope and functioning. It is also 
pointed that given the ambitious 
parameters of the Act, the funds 
Set aside for it are barely sufficient, 
just Rs 11 lakhs. 


Ls. is ore disturbing aspect to 
this overwhelming focus on state 
intervention, unavoidable though it 
may be, given the ubiquitous pre- 
sence of the modern state in every 
realm of human activity. The 
demand for legislation to promote 
desirable ends and curb undesirable 
ones makes a hidden assumption 
about the neutrality of the law. 
However, legislation cannot but be 
embedded in the patriarchal and 
class values of the state, so that the 
intended purpose is almost always 
distorted. So, for example, the anti- 
Sati Act, the Act banning female 
foeticide in Maharashtra and the 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic in 


Women Act, all hold guilty theg 
women involved. The more the e 


State sets up offices and commis- 
sions to study women, listens to 
their protests, funds their projects, 
the greater the state's ability to con- 
trol the movement. This recognition 
is emerging in the context of wel- 
fare capitalism where the woman's 
dependency on the individual male 
has been reduced only to throw her 
at the mercy of a patriarchal and 
androcentric state bureaucracy.'? 





19. Kate Soper, ‘Feminism as critique’, 
New Left Review, 176, 1989. 
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In the 199] elections, manifestos 

. for the first time recognized women 
as a separate category but it seemed 

that the parties had picked up 

issues piecemeal from the very 

vigorous campaigns of women's or- 

ganizations. Congress, Janata Dal, 

. CPI and CPM made promises like 
feservations for women in local 

"bodies, implementation ofthe Equal 

Remuneration Act, and stringent 

monitoring of legislation on wo- 

men’s issues: Itis another matter 

that none of the parties comes any- 

where near the promised 30% on 

any of their own decision-making 

bodies or has fielded a comparable 

number of women candidates; that 


: the Equal Remuneration Act has 


been on the statute books since 1976 
and let alone its neglect by Congress 


' and National Front governments, 


“nota single strike has been called 
by the Centre for Indian Trade 
Unions (crru) or the All-India Trade 
Union Congress (AITUC) on this. 
issue; or as pointed out earlier, 
legislation on most issues dealing 
with women's rights are weighted 
against women themselves. 


T.. Bharatiya Janata Party is 
more unambiguous—its manifesto 
put women under ‘social issues’ and 
stated that all disputes regarding 
women should be resolved within 
the family. It refers to making 
women shareholders in their hus- 
bands’ wealth but consigned to 
limbo all women unfortunate enough 
to remain unmarried. The BJP re- 
presentative who attended the meet- 
ing called by the autonomous wo- 
men’s groups in Delhi stated that 
since women were ‘Ghar ki Rani’, 


_ the question of rights does not arise. 


Asked he in what appeared to be 
genuine puzzlement, ‘Aurat par kya 
Polum hote hain?’ 


Nevertheless, one fects that has 


-. overshadowed this election has been 


not so much BJP’s success as the 
massive support it has received from 
. women. BJP's women MPs in the Lok 
Sabha are almost as many as Cong- 
ress and women have been cen- 
tral in all BJjP campaigns—from kar 
seva at Ayodhya to making packed 
funches for the rallyists at the VHP 
rally in Delhi in April 1991. Brp’s 


women's wing, the Mahila Morcha, 


has been activated as it never has 


Beyond the Vote 


before, on the issue of the Ram 
temple. Once again this has been 
explained in terms of the innate reli- 
giosity of women but we would re- 
cognize a familiar BJP strategy if we 
consider that it is mainly middle- 
class women who have responded to 
its call. 


í, is particularly the middle class 
for whom the partial and distorted 
modernization of the last four de- 
cades has created a crisis of identity. 
Dislocated from traditions and — 
thrown into the rat race of a mind- 
less consumerism, the BJP’s resur- 
rection of a historical identity gives 
this class a sense of rootedness in 
its past. The women particularly 
bear the double burden of the de- 
mands of modernity with the persis- 
tence of traditional roles. Denied 
identity except via their men by 
every social and cultural: norm, the 
BJP has given them a sense of parti- 
cipation in the life of the larger 
society while emphasizing the 
security of traditional female roles 
within a patriarchal culture. 


In a newspaper interviéw several 
women who shifted loyalties from 
Congress to BJP in the 1989 elec- 
tions, felt that BJP activists had been 
more visible and more frequent in 
their visits to the locality than other 
parties. Interestingly, the temple 
was mentioned only by one woman 
as her reason for voting BJP, the 
others mentioned rising prices, 
Doordarshan’s,skewed coverage of 
news, rising crimes in the locality 
and even the government’s deficit 
budget as their reasons. So once 
again the indication that women are 
as emotional or as rational as men 
when it comes to politics. 


Ty 

This essay seeks to establish that 
gender-specific analyses of elec- 
tions simply cannot make facile 
connections between voting statis- 
tics and the assumed ‘nature’ of 
women. Women have interests as 
members of particular classes, castes 
and communities but also share 
common areas of oppression that 
cut across these boundaries. The 
specificity of their position in cul- 
tural and economic formations are 
as crucial as the universality that 
transcends these. No analysis can 
afford to ignore this conceptual 
complexity. 


onge of violence 


RATNAKAR TRIPATHY 


ONE of the central characters from 
the lore of the freedom struggle is 
the hot-headed idealist youth who 
disobeys his father and gives up a 
promising career to plunge into 
patriotic politics. While such tales 
emerge movingly from our family 
albums in the shape of the grand- 
father’s boasts and his :dew-eyed 
nostalgia, there are others that come 


as hard-headed moral fables or even 


a.tiresomely bilious questioning— 
“Was all the sacrifice worthwhile?’ : 


Although these standardized bit- 
‘ter-sweet homely tales excite our lite- 
rary and historical imagination, they 
also seem to conceai from us a dan- 
gerously naked fear that lies under- 
neath. While many of these youths 
‘were opposed by their families, rela- 
tives and friends for having given up 
a normallife, and while the disap- 
proval may have been couched in a 
pragmatic language (‘the boy has 


given up a promising career’), what | 


really formed the darkly inhering 
basis for such disapproval was a 
distaste and. unfamiliarity towards 


L 


. Sible. 


pugree-clad, 


the realm of modern, desacralized, 
secular politics as a mode of public 
life. 


The parental worry, in brief, had 
less to do with the monthly income 
of the son than with the fact that a 
raw youngster was flung out ofthe 
regular:course of dharma into the 


.uncharted by-lanes of apad dharma, 


where anything may seem permis- 
The gravity of this ethical 
predicament makes sure that the 
tilak-marked great- 
grandfather hid behind his leonin 
face, a very fundamental anxiety for 
the callow son who decided to give 
up his studies and plunge into the 
freedom struggle. 


When the allegedly minor clause 
of apad dharma, in reality an appen- 
dix to the main books of dharma, is 
bloated into a full-fledged life-style, 
nothing less than a virtual Gita is 
required to fill the resulting moral 
and metaphysical vacuum. The irony 
of the situation lies in the fact that 
one follows apad dharma not simply 
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4 Having traversed the 


to save one’s skin in dire situations, 
but also to tame the crisis back into 
the fold of dharma. The freedom 
struggle, for example, was an ethical- 
ly exciting idea not because it was 
a mere response to the crisis of alien 
rule, but because it aimed to restore 
a state of normalcy, a state of 
dharma, however equivocal or ambi- 
valent the idea may seem. 


Í, the modern territory of politics 
in India is a result of the constant 
categorical clearing of grounds 
undertaken by the British colonizers 
and our own Westernizers, a great 


` part of this domain is made of the 


ethical vacuum as well as the moral 
search that apad dharma necessarily 
imposes. Perhaps the one reason 
why we are unable to dislodge 
Gandhi from our consciousness is 
that he was uniquely gifted in res- 
ponding to this moral vacuum by 
taking it to be our essential predica- 
ment. Instead of taking an ethical 
plunge from apad dharma back to 
dharma (independence), he tried to 
propagate a style of moral imagina- 
tion that can begin to build new 
bridges and new values. 


If we look at the pages of our 
family album as an extending inclu- 
sive embrace of our own civilization, 
rather than a mere inflowing seepage 
from outside, it may not affect our 
specific historical facts, but it will 
surely give us a better sense of one’s 
self, than perpetually being the 
other’s ‘other’. Most of all perhaps, 
this switch of perception will trans- 
form our apad dharma limbo into 
the ontology of a real political do- 
main. It would make it easier for 
us to see whether we are a polity or 
a non-polity, and a society or a non- 
society as well as what we aspire to 
be. 

p 

distance 
between the sentimental concrete- 
ness of the family album and the 
abstractness of the categorial do- 
main of memory and politics, we 
can now begin to place the elections 
on the stage of the gigantic ethical 
and ontologica] flux faced by us. 
Instead of placing elections as a 
fixed prop on the political stage, 


it might be a better idea to look at . 


them in terms of contraposition of 
extreme moods, the mood of laugh- 
ter vs. the mood of violence, the 
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mood of frivolity vs. the mood of 
seriousness, and most of all, the 
mood of reality vs. the mood of 
unreality. If we must grasp the 
shifting reality of the electoral 
phenomenon, it might be a good 
idea to start with its ghostly as well 
as the inescapably tangible extremes. 


The following advertisements from 
the newspapers that appeared in 
May 1991 give us a glimpse of the 
underbelly of the elections if not of 
its physiognomy: 


a. Slogan for an insinuated aphro- 
disiac: ‘No need to enter politics to 
get into power. Take control. Take 


. command. Discover your true power 


etcetera." 


b. Slogan for coir-foam mattress- 
es: ‘How come he can campaign all 
day and still feel fresh after the day 
is gone? Easy—he must have slept 
on...(the brand). 


c. Slogan for a fizzy drink: ‘Take 
a different approach. Aram rajya? 
(the ad shows a man sipping his 
drink in a bath-tub). 


I, is quite obvious that the three 
advertisements try to cosily soft- 
focus a piece of hard reality into an 
innocuous sounding giggle. But it 
would seem that it is not too diffi- 
cult to trace the sociological origins 
of the giggling. They most certain- 
ly come from a section of the society 
that enjoys the luxury of regarding 
the elections as a spoof, or perhaps 
as a domain of reality that is well- 
mastered to the point of having 
become a sport. But unless we 
juxtapose this blissful velvety state 
to the barbed versions of the same 
reality, our collage would remain 
seriously incomplete. 


This election has so far contri- 
buted a phenomenon called peace- 
ful or silent rigging. This is the 
outcome of agreements between 
political parties in some polling 
stations to divide booths amicably 
between them so that mass bogus 
voting can take place undisturbed.... 
But for this, the toll of violence 
may have béen higher.* 


Swinging from one extreme of 
peacefulness to the other, we have 
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already moved from the cool, ur 
bane, debonairish cheer to shee- 
despair, from detached laughter tor 
a deadly, noiseless violence. In 
making this shift we are also aware 
that these images are not stray pro- . 
ducts of a mosaic society but rou- 
tine gestures put up by large 
identifiable strata. In a village in 
Bihar, where an upper-caste com- 
bine forcibly kept Harijans away: 
from the polling booth, the slogan 
was, ‘Jeetenge to bantenge: harenge 
to katenge' (we will share if we win, 
we will massacre if we lose).? 


H.a arranged the full collage, 
there is a great need to emphasize 
and admit right away that no analy- 
sis of election violence will make 
any headway without a clear ad- 
mission that exclusion from the 
voting process is really its very basic 
form. The piece of bullying witti- 
cism in Hindi that is quoted above 
makes it amply clear as to what 
variety of exclusion election violence 
basically aims at. From this it also 
follows that the more dramatic 
forms of violence, the group clashes 
that result in much bloodshed, are 
in reality instances of lesser degrees 
of violence. This is not a merely 
rhetorical point, nor isit meant to 
tough-headedly point out the mo- 
rose fact that we are quite used to 
blood and gore in public life. The 
truth is that behind every instance 
of bloodshed lies the tale of exclu- 
sion of a sizeable electorate, which 
is where election violence actually 
lies. The rest is really only the 
rhetoric. 


Ever since the Indian voter proved 
himself to be a mature decision- 
maker, it has become increasingly 
obvious that he will not suffer ex- 
clusion quietly. This is not to do 
with the quantitative aspect of pol- 
ling but with the qualitative changes 
that have occurred over the decades. 
When our political commentators 
bemoan the alleged decline in demo- 
cratic values, they seem to forget 
that they had in the past compli- 
mented the voter for his sound 
judgement and cool pragmatism. 
Sketching scenarios of tragic decline 
carries an element of sentimental 
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grandeur but it also fosters.a melan- , 


cholic intellectual imagination. 


Although this kind of nostalgic 
milieu has a great literary value, it 
can make us insensitive to the fragi- 
lity of our own premises and ideals, 
as well as those new moods that 
have entered the public arena along 
with the emboldening of new social 
forces. Not surprisingly, the con- 
verse of an untrammelled nostalgic 
thinking appears in the shape of 
bald policy statements that reveal a 
lack of conceptual grasp as well as 
modesty. 


It is rather striking that a survey 
of press clippings from May-June 
1991, which suggest solutions to 
election violence, in no way show 
any remarkably vigorous democratic 
imagination. Here is a list of effete 
officialese garnered from the relevant 
period, the suggestions being as 
follows: 


i. Increase public awareness; 

ii. Broaden the powers of the 
election commission; 

iii. Get non-partisan observers 
from abroad; ` : 


iv. Beef up the security—cops, 


BSF and homeguards; 
v. Vote against violence—an 
appeal to the electorate; 
vi. Instal a computer programme 
„called Elecon; i 
vii. Drastic penal actions against 
offenders; 
viii. Screening of 
security. 


the biased 


Å inouet there’ seems nothing 
wrong with any of the specific sug- 
gestions, it is rather obvious that 
they are applicable to no society in 
particular, and are at best merely 
axioms of public administration, 
flatly repeated in the midst of a 
prosaic outrage. Those who have 
with all their intellectual earnestness 
broken their heads over the tauto- 
logy of the two prevalent phrases— 
‘criminalization of politics’ and 
‘politicization of crime’—must begin 
to wonder if Indian politics comes 
in halves like a dicotyledon. 


As for the bureaucratic under- 
standing of it we are led to the 
following taxonomy: 


i. sensitive areas; 
ii. especially sensitive areas; 
., iii. hypersensitive areas. 


Whien a government spokesman re- 
vealed (in May, 1991) the exact 
number of hypersensitive parlia- 
mentary constituencies, there were 
many objections claiming that it 


gave an impression that the nation . 


was faced with general anarchy! 


One of the ways in which one can 
break away from a mind-set which 
proffers crisp and ineffectual ad- 
.ministrative solutions on the basis 
of a shallow and impatient sociology 
is to examine the different modes of 
imagination that converge together 
to form a culture of violence and 
give it a strong ambivalent flavour. 
This ambivalence to begin with lies 
in that the violence of the ‘righteous 
moral rebel and that of the careerist 
almost routinely merge together till 
we can not tell them apart. 


F or instance, when the militants 
in Punjab gun down candidates to 
prevent the election and a great 
number of imprisoned militant lead- 
ets, on the other hand, enrol as 
candidates in order to escape their 
sentences, their political double- 
headedness quite comes to the fore. 
When recently, a politician don 
from western UP claimed in front 
of news reporters that for all the 
terror created by him, he had to 
take shelter in a hide-out to escape 
the vindictive police and political 
opponents who were ‘victimizing’ 
him, it did not seem surprising that 
the same politician started his career 


with milk-liquor-real estate-cinema-. 


politics, culminating in politics, 
which had a fatal pull for him as for 
many other hoodlums who discov- 
ered the hilarity of secular politics 
in being compulsively driven into 
its many enjoyable games if not its 
insufferable rules. 


Taking to politics in such cases 
only refiects the ingrained logic of 
certain careers. While we are quick 
to note that electoral norms are 
regularly flouted and that the 
‘democratic’ carnival of canvassing 
and elections transforms the.serious- 
ness and the sport of voting into a 
blood-splattered scenario, we find 
it difficult to admit that over time, 


through all the mounting violence, 
the social value of the vote has gone 
up massively -ather than otherwise. 
The question that needs to be raised 
is thus: ‘Why has all the election 
violence failed to devalue the vote 
from the place it holds in electoral 
politics and society? 


I, the violeace around the vote is 
ambivalent or polyvalent in nature, 
sois the vote itself in its social 
meanings: Cn the one hand it is 
a means for a group to assert its 
autonomy and will to participate in 
the mainstream, and on the other 
it is a stratagem used by a booth- 
capturer to 2xclude the aspiring 
voter. In a secondary sense itis 
also the territory over which two 
booth-capturers fight, but again 
presuming the absence of the right- 
ful voters. And, of course, what 
confounds tke situation is the re- 
fusal on the part of the rightful 
voter to remain a passive watcher, 
and his- increasing keenness to re- 
taliate with violent fury. By look- 
ing at these discrete pictures of 
violence as a generalized blur, we 
not only make election violence 
opaque to theoretic scrutiny but 
also betray our own social advan- 
tage in beinz secure from both 
violence as well as elections, and 
im being mere consumers of election 
news, as well as the happy targets 
of the advertisements quoted earlier. 


Besides being a conceptual index 
to other forms of violence in our 
society, election violence never fails 
to raise the basic themes of exclu- 
sion and inclusion in the Indian 
society. Going back to the earlier 
motif of the comain of politics that 
emerged from the family album, it 
would seem that the activity of 
voting, the spasmodic dynamic of 
assertions of autonomy and partici- 
pation are what may expand the 
arena of politics in the future, which 
can neither remain the privilege of 
the presiding deities of the state 
structure nor its hired hoodlums, 
forever. Whether another batch of 
intellectuals would leap out of the 
family albums to normalize the state 
of apad dharma into a dynamic of 
dharma wil te an exciting subject 
matter for ike historians of ideas 
in the 21st century, that is, if they 
do not all decide to become econo- 
mists and managers. 
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The deeper crisis - 


SACHCHIDANAND SINHA 


TWO hung Parliaments within two 
years is enough to create apprehen- 


: Sion about the future of the par- 


liamentary system in our country. 
But a little reflection would show 
that the ‘hung’ Parliament is not so 
much the result of the electoral 
verdict as that of the rigid frame 
of mind of the political parties and 


the people of our country. Through ' 


long association we have come to 
look at one-party rule at the centre 
as the norm, and if the people have 
not voted to ensure that, it shows 
a sense of despair. The alternative 
—of the parties making durable 
coalitions or other arrangements to 
avoid frequent polls, does not easily 
register with us. If, however, we 
shed our biases, wide divergences 
in voters’ choice, which are not 
easily accommodated in one or two 
‘broad policy frames, would -appear 
the most natural thing, given the 
regional, linguistic, ethnic and so- 
cial diversities of our country. 


Our peculiar history has been 
responsible for this state of mind. 
The freedom movement sought to 
puta blanket over all divisions to 
present a unified tront to the British 
rulers. Though the front was frac- 
tured with the eventual partition 
of the country, the trauma of this 
tragedy made the nationalists cling 
even more doggedly to the unity 
theme. However, the.ethos ofthe 
core, representing the dominant 
sections of society, were not equally 
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shared by those situated at the 
margins—regionally or socially. So 
while the Congress, due to the pres- 
tige acquired during its long strug- 
gle for freedom, continued to rule 
alone for long years, those sections 
whose aspirations appeared to have 
been neglected, fermented with 
frustration. 


These aspirations are partially 
reflected in movements and insur- 
gencies of various kinds, and in the 
electoral behaviour of the people.. 
With every passing day the con- 
flicts of interests come forcefully 
to the fore. Their most satisfactory 
accommodation within the demo- 
cratic policy would be to bring them 
within some kind of political coali- 


tion. The sense of doom that seems 


to hang over our democracy, at 
least to some extent, shows that we 
are not yet prepared to try this 
path of accommodation. 


This is not to deny that our polity 
is faced with a serious danger. But 
this danger has other sources than 
multiplicity of parties at the centre. 


France, both under the Third 
and Fourth Republics, had been 
bedevilled by frequent changes of 
governments, with shifting alliances. 
However, French democracy was 
not undermined, and such radical 


‘steps as the separation of the 


Church from the. State was taken 
under the Third Republic in 1905. 


A serious threat to the Third Repub- 
lic arose only in the mid-1930s when 
fascism began to challenge the: very 
foundation of democracy. 


Similarly, the Fourth Republic, 
after its founding in 1946, in spite 
of frequent changes of government 
and alliances, successfully coped 
with the problem of a war-ravaged 
economy and threats of a communist 
takeover on the pattern of Eastern 
Europe. These were the years when, 
with the help of the Marshall Plan 
and through creating the European 
Common Market, France became a 
major economic power. The foun- 
dation of the Fourth. Republic was 
undermined only. when an anti- 
democratic military coup in Algeria, 
engineered against the move to 
grant the latter independence from 
France, threatened to engulf France 
itself. It was then that,in 1958, 
General De Gaulle came back to 
power and the Fifth Republic was 
founded. 


T.. lesson is clear. Itis not the 
Itiplicity of parties, and their 
jostling for power through short-or 
long-term alliance, that is a threat 
to democracy, but the rise of.such 
forces which do not accept the 
basic premises of democratic polity. 


In one of its aspects, a democratic 
polityis also a market-place where 
votes are used by different sections 
of the people as counters to obtain 
a Share in the national cake. To 
this extent there is a conflict of 
interest between the various classes 
and segments of the population. But 
this also implies a basic rationality, 
where objectives are relatively con- 
crete and obtainable: bargaining is 
possible only for objects whose 
values are comprehensible and com- 
putable, which means that emotive 
and destructive demands have to be 
kept out of the democratic contest. 
That constitutes the basic consensus 
-of the system. And it is the reason 
why racist, theocratic and extremist 
ethnic or even nationalist assertions 
"become incompatible with demo- 
cracy. Because in these assertions, 
: the perceptions’ of different people 
‘become incommunicable to each 


other and hence totally incompatible. 


^ Looked at in the light of the 
'above discussion, the rise of the 


Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) as a 
major force in Indian politics does 
pose a serious danger to. the future 
of Indian democracy. So long as it 
was marginalin Indian politics, it 
could be of as little import to Indian 
democracy as the ‘Skinheads’ are to 
the British or the Ku Klux Klan to 


the Amercian. But with its present? 


bulk it is an insupportable albatross 
round our democracy’s neck. Many 
people are persuaded by the BJP’s 
argument that after the formation 
of Pakistan, India should have opted 
for Hindu nationalism, repudiating 
the concept of Indian nationhood 
which had evolved during the past 
centuries and was dearly cherished 


-by leaders like Mahatma Gandhi. 


If the people who are inclined to- 
wards this view were to take a look 
around, they would see the wisdom 
of our Jeaders in rejecting sucha 
course. The demise of democracy in 
Pakistan and Bangladesh has had 
much to do with their rejection of 
secularism. In Iran and the entire 
Arab world, democracy has been 
undermined by Islamic fundamen- 
talism. In Egypt it is proving a 
constant threat to democracy. And 
although democracy has been reviv- 
ed in Pakistan, it is constantly 
under pressure from these funda- 
mentalist forces and may well die 
out again unless secular forces are 
able to assert themselves. It should 
be clear that India cannot survive 
as a democracy by becoming a 
Hindu replica of Pakistan. 


M cover BJP's threat is not only 
political. It seeks to undermine the 
traditional Indian ethos of tolerance 
which sustains the explicit values 
‘of liberty and respéct for human 
rights that are fundamental to de- 
mocracy. The BJP and its front 


„organizations like the Bajrang Dal 


are out to subvert the tenets of the 
Hindu religion itself by seeking to 
destroy places of worship of other 
religions—an act which has never 
had sanction in any sect of Hindu- 
ism. In fact, the most -revered 
scripture of the Hindus, the Bhag- 
wad ,Gita, asserts that every form 
of worship, offered to any deity, is 
ultimately the worship of the one 
God. It is difficult to reconcile 
such thoughts with the aggressive 
politics of the BJP. 


However, the threat posed by the 
BJP to our democratic polity is not 
insurmountable. In fact the sudden 
spurt in the activities of the BJP and 
its front organizations was promo- 
ted by the dithering of the Rajiv 
government on the issue of the 
Silanyas site at Ayodhya and the 
dilly-dallying ty Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh till the very end on Advani’s 
Rath Yatra. If the secular forces 
act with mutual understanding and 
determination, the electoral victory 
of the BJP may yet prove ephemeral. 
There are good reasons to think so. 


A Uttar Pradesh the BJP has a 
majority in the Assembly with only 
33% votes. So if the secular forces 
unite, the next round of elections 
may well see it elbowed out. Such 
a situation may even arise earlier. 
Under pressure from the Ram 
Mandir zealots, the BJP government 
in Uttar Pradesh may act in ways 
that overstep tie constitutional and 
legal limits and invite dismissal. 
This will necessitate early elections 
and its defeat at the polls. 


In other 3JP-ruled states of Madhya 

Pradesh, Rajasthan and Himachal, 
where the contest for the Lok Sabha 
this time was a straightforward 
one, the BJP has been a big loser. 
Only in Gujarat did it secure over 
51% of the votes polled. The sit- 
uation there is grim. Frequent 
communal ricts over the years 
appear to have brought about bru- 
talization and polarization on com- 
munal lines, which helps the BJP. 
A concerted effort to educate the 
people of Gujarat about the na- 
tion's basic commitment to secular 
values and restore their basic 
decency and patriotism will there- 
fore need to be undertaken. 


If the BjP is thus reduced to its <q 


earlier size, then the other parties 
could easily combine to form the 
ruling or oppositional coalitions. 
This could smoothen the function- 
ing of our democratic system. So 
the political crisis highlighted by 
the two Lok Sabha elections may 
prove to be a temporary affair. 


But this po-itical crisis has been 
compounded = Dy the serious econo- 
mic crisis.faced by the nation. The 
two crises are not unrelated though 
the economic crisis cuts closer to 
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the bone. It is a measure of the 
severity of the economic mess in 
"which we find ourselves that Man- 
mohan Singh reportedly rushed to 
-the Finance Ministry even before 
he had been sworn in as Finance 
Minister, and the new government 
announced several drastic measures, 
including that of devaluing the 
rupee by almost as much as 20% 
beforé Narasimha Rao's govern- 
ment could obtain a vote of confi- 
dence in the Lok Sabha. To avert 
the stoppage of urgently needed 
imports due to lack of foreign 
currency, 47 tonnes of gold had to 
be hastily transported to London 
as'a possible security against foreign 
loans. i 


In the meantime, negotiations 
'had been under way to obtain a 
theavy loan from the IMF. This 
‘loan was being negotiated at a 
time when India was. already bur- 
dened with a foreign debt of 
Rs. 140,000 crores. Although the 
Left Front and other opposition 
leaders have been critical about the 
government succumbing to pressure 
and accepting humiliating condi- 
tionalities imposed by the IMF, few 
could suggest a way to avoid yield- 
ing to pressure, given the desperate 
situation we are in. None of the 
parties, ruling or those in opposi- 
tion, is prepared to opt for the only 
honourable course: refuse to take 
any foreign loan. Because that 
would call for immense sacrifices 
and a tightening of the belt not 
only by the poor but by everybody 
—from top to bottom. 


oe the IMF conditionalities 
is the softer option, because it puts 
all the burden On the poor and 
.those left behind in the harsh com- 


2 petition entailed by what the IMF 
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means by free market economy. It 
means abolition of various kinds of 
subsidies, such as on food and 
fertilizers and public utilities, 
emphasis on indirect taxes and a 
cutback on direct taxes etcetera. Be- 
sides, it means free access to India 
of foreign capital and a free flow of 
profit to the investing foreign 
companies. The impact of all these 
measures will adversely affect the 
farm sector and people in the lower 
income brackets who are the chief 
beneficiaries of public utilities like 
the railways, publicly-run road 
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transport, municipal and health 


services. 


Anticipating the IMF conditional- 
ities, the Narasimha Rao govern- 
ment moved in the desired direction 
from the very beginning. The 
opposition parties have made feeble 
protests. But they know that as 
long as India desperately wants a 
World Bank loan, it cannot behave 
differently since, as the saying goes, 
beggars cannot be choosers. The 
Congress(I) contention is that these 
policy changes will bring about the 
much-needed reform of the Indian 
economy and modernize it. They 
even claim that in the long run, the 
foreign trade imbalance will be 
rectified and the country will move 
into an era of prosperity. 


I, all this really happens, then 
even the political system will stabi- 
lize. But the truth is otherwise. 
The economic crisis that India faces 
today is not the result of econo- 
mic policies, followed in the one- 
and-a-half years of Janata Party 
(D) and Samajvadi Janata Party 
(sip) rule. The heavy foreign debt 
has not been accumulated during 
this period. The truth is that there 
was' a continuity between the ‘liber- 
alization’ policy pursued under the 
Rajiv government when V P Singh 
was the Finance Minister, and the 
policy followed by the Janata Dal 
governmeut under V P Singh, al- 
though the latter never did have 
time to take complete shape. 


In fact, when the economic ideas 
of the V P Singh government were 
being articulated, the only voice of 
dissent in the Janata Dal was that 
of Chandra Shekhar, whatever the 
latter’s motivations. Even today, 
apart from certain reservations 
about detail, neither the LF-NF alli- 
ance nor the BJP has anything radi- 
cally different to offer as an alterna- 
tive economic policy. So whichever 
party comes to power, the economic 
policies pursued will be the same. 
And the most serious threat to our 
democratic polity arises from this 
situation. 


The truth which few in the 
country are prepared to face is that 
the path of development which 
India has chosen right from the 
time of Jawaharlal Nehru to the 


present could have only led to the 
kind of situation we find ourselves 
in today. It is not important 
whether development is achieved 
through the public sector and com- 
mand economy or through the 
private sector and a free market 
economy, though each has its own 
advantages and disadvantages. The 
first would perhaps cater more to' 
what is socially needed and the 
latter would probably be more effi- 
cient. But what is important is. 
that the kind of industrial develop- 
ment and the goal of an affluent 
society that is implied in this deve- 
lopment, and which is being pur- 
sued, is simply not feasible in this 
country. 


W. must keep in mind that West 
European countries and the USA 
developed their industrial base over 
a span of two centuries during 
which they had access to and com- 
mand over the natural and human 
resources of most of the world. 
Japan, another industrial giant, had 
a comparatively short period of 
development. But by the First 
World War it had already become an 
industrial power and had, through 
aggression, conquered Korea and 
Manchuria. After the Second World 
War, when the second industrial 
revolution was taking shape, the 
harsh measures imposed by Allied 
powers to prevent it from becoming 
a military power, proved a blessing 
in disguise. 

Japan was freed from the burden 
of huge military spending which is 
the bane of most developing coun- 
tries today. Instead, it used all its 
resources and energies to develop 
an industrial infrastructure and a 
sophisticated technological culture 
which is most important for the new 
industrial revolution based on elec- 
tronics. So with its superior tech- 
nology and exports, Japan has 
acquired the same kind of command 
over the natural resources of the 
world as the old imperial powers of 
Europe and America. 


When India aspires to build an 
affluent society on a similar indus- 
trial base, it faces an impossible 
situation. It simply does not have 
the raw material base, especially the 
sources of power, with which to 
develop that kind of an economy. 


Even to supply its low energy needs 


and transportation system it has to | 


depend on héavy imports of petro- 
leum and petroleum products. These 
are responsible for a good deal of 
India's foreign trade deficit. Our 
insistence on developing on this line 
inevitably leads to small islands of 
prosperity at the cost of most other 
parts of the country. 


I, is here that we have to find the 
linkage between the path of deve- 
lopment pursued by India and the 
all-round disaffection in the country. 
Owing to the efforts to feed mass 
production factories and to build 
big power projects, people in mine- 
ral-rich areas, forest lands and near 
the sources of rivers, where reser- 
voirs are constructed for irrigation 
or power, suffer grievously. Forests 
are fast disappearing and the peo- 
ple depending on forest products 
are rendered destitute, forced to 
migrate or live in a perpetual state 
of semi-starvation. Areas rich in 
minerals look like lunar land-scapes, 
as the surface soils, where once there 
had been human habitation with for- 
ests or farms, are scraped off to 
dig for minerals of various kinds. 
Vast areas are submerged when 
high dams are built to create vast 
reservoirs of water. Forests and vil- 
lages in the submerged areas dis- 
appear and people are scattered. 


Besides, in its initial stages buil- 
ding an industrial base puts a heavy 
burden on agriculture. "This is true 
of all countries that have tried to 
industrialize. So the farm sector in 
India too has become a victim of 
this development. A few large and 
modernized farms manage to some- 
how thrive, but the vast majority 
of the small and unmechanized 
farms have a precarious existence. 
Agricultural workers on these farms 
either live in abysmal poverty or 
migrate to cities, and constitute the 
bulk of the city population living in 

slums and jhuggis. 


There is a kind of polarity in this 


development. While certain areas 
attract most .of the development 
work and prosperity, at least for 
some sections of its population, 
other areas are degraded both eco- 
logically and in terms of the condi- 
tions of their human inhabitants. 


There are obvious reasons for this 
kind of development. Modern in- 
dustries find it advantageous to 
develop in areas which provide 
maximum infrastructural facilities 
such as electricity," transportation, 
communication networks, skilled 
manpower and a relatively pros- 
perous population to provide a 
market near at hand. So oncea 
city or an industrial area begins to 
develop, there is a tendency for new 
industries and facilities of various 
kinds to conglomerate there. Unless 


a conscious effort is made to diffuse 
this, it is an almost irreversible pro- 


cess. 


The degradation occurs in areas 
from where the raw materials are 
derived, especially if they are ex- 
haustible such as fossil fuels .and 
ores. It so happens that in India, 
these areas are inhabited mainly 
by tribal people and peasants. When 
technical persons and- others, come 
to these areas to promote the ex- 
tractive or other industries, 
contrast in the two life-styles ‘be-. 
comes obvious to everyone. It is 
very easy to perceive the outsiders 
as exploitative overlords, which 
triggers off resentment among . the 
locals. Whether it is Jharkhand, 
the Bodo areas of Assam ‘or the 
tribal areas of the ‘north-east, it is 
this kind of perception among the 
local people which has given rise to 
disaffection and insurgency. 


B. these are merely examples of 
the two poles. There are gradations 
of all kinds thrown in between 
them. There are glaring discrepan- 
cies in the living conditions of diffe- 
rent people and a scramble for the 
small number of jobs and other 
opportunities that may be available. 

And- when these grievances are 
associated with sectarian identities, 

they breed conflicts to which there 
aré no easy solutions. So we ‘find 
political grievances of one kind or 
another easily pegged on to one’s 
caste or communal identity. As 
frustration in life grows, political 
conflicts of this nature also multi- 
ply. The recent communal and 
caste conflicts can be easily traced 
to the frustration of the growing 
numbers of the unemployed youth. 


It is thus clear that given this 
situation there is no possibility of 


the -the world’s bizgest debtors. 


India ever achieving the standard 
of life. of the developed industrial 
nations. Even if we are successful 
‘in that line of development, we will 
not be able to transform ourselves 
into a country like Germany or 
Japan; it is more likely that we 
will end up being like Brazil or 
Mexico, and a rather poor version: 
of their economies too. Because, 
taking into consideration the size of 
our population, these countries are 
far richer than India. Brazil has a 


- vast land area, much of it covered 


with dense forests, rivers and mine- 
rals. Mexico has substantial mine- 
ral and petroleum reserves and isa 
petroleum expcrting country. 


à de their efforts to modernize 
their economies along Western 
lines and the free market economy 


.have only resulted ina debt trap. 


India, of course, follows closely 
behind, being, with them, among 
With 
an open door policy being inaugur- 
ated now, we may soon have the 
dubious distinction of leaving them 
behind in this respect. Their eco- 
nomies are characterized by deser- 
ted villages, vanishing forests and 


-fast growing megalopolies. Mexico 


city, the capital of Mexico, alone 
accounts for cver a quarter of the 
nation's population, a large part of 
itliving in shanty towns like those 
of our jhuggi-dwellers. The growth 
of our cities is clearly in this direc- 
tion, and no corrections are likely 
to work so long as the countryside 


'continues to decay. 


The only way to salvage the 
situation is to entirely change the 
direction of our development. The 
aim should be to develop a decen- 
tralized- economic and political sys- 
tem based on small autonomous 
units, similar tc Gandbiji's ideal of 
village republics. That would im- 
mediately relieve the burden of 
heavy energy consumption on the 
transportation and communication 
network needed for a so-called 
global economy. With an interme- 
diate technology and a moderate 
standard of life, it would be possi- 
ble to provide a satisfactory level 
of living for most people. That, 
however, demands commitment to 
different values anda long period 
of transition. = aie 
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Coalition mandate 


KISHEN PATTNAYAK 


TWO things will determine the con- 
tours of post (1991) election politics 
in a decisive way: the IMF loan, and 
the question whether the major 
political parties are prepared for 
broad-spectrum coalition govern- 
ments. 


To take the second question first, 
the Narasimha Rao government is 
existing today neither on the merit 
of popularity nor on the merit of. 
numbers (democratic legitimacy 
combines both), but because of for- 
tuitous circumstances. Both the 
electorate and the opposition politi- 
cal parties are so exhausted by fre- 
quent elections that they are pre- 
pared to tolerate the government 
right or wrong. 


Things might have been different 
had the President of India been a 
man of foresight and initiative. He 
would have used the delicate circum- 
stances of a ‘hung parliament’ for 
ushering in a new chapter of 
government-making—a chapter of 
making and running coalition 
governments, not because voting 
has been erratic but because this is 
what the elections are going to pro- 
duce even in the future. The pheno- 
menon should not be called a hung 
parliament. Such voting should be 
a construed to mean a mandate for 
coalition government. The political 
scientists and commentators who 
delighted in using the phrase ‘hung 
parliament’ were doing it a disser- 
vice. They were creating the im- 
pression that government-making 
was impossible, unwittingly blocking 
the democratic process. 


The President ventilated his desire 
for a ‘national government’ at a 
time when he had no business to 
air his personal preferences, i.e. in 
the midst of elections. When his turn 
actually came, after the elections, 
he surrendered to the wishes of the 
largest single party even though the 
latter fell short of a comfortable 
majority by about 50 members. 
Given our Constitution, it is only 
rarely that an opportunity to initiate 
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political process comes a President’s 
way. But this one missed it when it 
did come. 


‘National government’ is a mis- 
nomer. All union governments, 
including minority governments like 
that of Narasimha Rao, are national 
governments. It is a phrase half- 
educated men use when they actu- 
ally mean broad-based coalitions. 
Such broad-based governments have 
been called national governments 
when a national emergency has been 
perceived by the whole nation and 
the coalition has been formed with 
the avowed object of meeting that 
emergency. In other circumstances, 
anexhaustive national government 
inclusive of all political parties re- 
presented in parliament is neither 
feasible nor desirable, since such a 
government will acquire authorit- 
arian traits. : 


The President should have asked 
Narasimha Rao to form a coalition 
government by seeking bis partners 
openly. How else did he expect 
Narasimha Rao to make up a majo- 
rity in the Lok Sabha—by offering 
money and posts to secure a sizeable 
defection? On the day the cru- 
cial votes were cast in the Lok 
Sabha, the Prime Minister did not 
prove his majority: he only won a 
vote. The minority character of the 
government was confirmed by that 
voting. That is not what should 
have been intended by.the President 
when he directed the Prime Minister 
to test his worthiness. 


The V P Singh government was 
not a minority government, because 
both the BJP and the Left Front had 
guaranteed its continuance. Even 
the Chandra Shekhar government 
was not a minority government. The 
then Speaker of the Lok Sabha had 
recognized the BJp’s claim to be the 
leader of the opposition because the 
larger group, the Congress, was- 
supporting the government. The 
goverpment of Narasimha Rao is 
thus the first minority government. 
to be installed by the President. 


This means that the President had 
two choices before him: to initiate 


the process of appointing minority : 
` industrialization ‘and his idea of 


governments or the process of coali- 
tion governments. What ‘he did 
was contrary to the need of the 
moment. : 


Given the present form of govern- 
ment and the existing party system, 


there is no escape from this dilemma. 
of encouraging minority govern- . 


ments on the one hand and culti- 
vating the values of coalition 
government on the other. Even the 
V P Singh and Chandra Shekhar 
governments proved to be minority 
governments ‘although .technically 


they were not. Asa way out, some. 


academicians suggested switching 
over to the presidential form of 
government. Even if the demerits 
ofthis form are discounted, this 
idea has never received popular res- 
ponse for the simple- reason that in 
a society like India's, diverse group 
interests can hope to be vocal and 
assertive only in a parliamentary 
system. The presidential form will 
be.acceptable only if it is accom- 
panied by a more basic restructuring 
in terms of handing over economic 
and financial powers. to the states 
and the panchayats. 


T. implications of this proposi- 
tion are too radical to be acceptable 
to the mainstream- politicians and 
academicians. When leaders 
R K Hegde and Biju Patnaik plead 
for greater state autonomy, they 
may be indirectly popularizing the 
idea, but for them it is only rhetoric 
to gain some popularity. These 
fashionable advocates of decentral- 
ization have never examined the 
relationship between political decen- 
tralization and economic centrali- 
zation; they have never” examined 
why even the federalism that was 


envisaged in the Constitution has: 


not taken shape. . 


,, Has economic centralization, the 
development model: we have adop- 
ted, anything to do with it? One 
of the prerequisites of capitalist 
development in,a developing society 
is centralized authority. It makes 
little difference whether the model 
of capitalist development is the 
Nehruvian mixed economy or as is 
prescribed by the IMF.. So political 


decentralization is an impossibility | 


- decentralization. 


like: 


~ gerate their differences. 


‘unless there- is clarity and deter- 


mination about an economic alter- 
native. If Biju Patnaik's model of 


fiscal autonomy are combined, we 
have fragmentation instead ^ of 


A, the likelihood of any change 
in the form of government in the 
foreseeable future is rüléd out, the 
most important task before the 
people's representatives and politi- 
cal scientists is to prepare the mind 
and arena for ‘coalition govern- 
ments, if the democratic system is 
to continue. There is 'a mental 


` block against coalitions even among 


academicians, let alone the poli- 
ticians. The academicians should 
have taught, their students and 
influenced the journalists to argue 
the case of coalitions and suggested 
means to make them successful. 
Ideas should have been afloat and 


politically conscious, educated citi-. 


zens should have been talking about 


` the merits and inevitability of coali- 


tions. It is doubtful whether any 
of our academicians have written or 
compiled books on the subject. The 
only serious and thought-provoking 
book known to the present writer is 
the work of a non-academic thinker 
(Coalition in Politics by Sachchida- 
nand Sinha, Maral Publications). 


The politicians’ prejudice against 
coalitions is directly linked with 
their greed for power. Single-party 
rule is.dear to them not because of 
greater efficiency, but because it 
provides the maximum scope for 
sharing the booty. For the megalo- 
maniacs amongst them, the post 
of Prime Minister is the sole aim of 
their.career. It is because of this 
greed that political: parties with 


'similar ideological convictions have 


formed separate. parties. When 
they are in opposition, they exag- 
But when 
they sit in power they carry out the 
policies left behind by their pre- 
decessors. Professor Dandavate was 
the Finance Minister of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s Finance Minister. He 
was also the forerunner of Dr Man- 
mohan Singh. Did he not start 
mouthing the phrase ‘internationliz- 
ation of our economy’ which is now 
a part of oür daily conversation 
ever since the present Finance 
Minister took office? E 


to the IMF's wishes. 


The Left Front had already 
criticized the industrial policy state- 
ment of the V P Singh government 
for the same reasons which they 
now cite against the Narasimha Rao 
government. 


Now that the Janata Dal is out 
of power, its spokesmen are going 
on about the ‘conditionalities’. Not 
against the IMF, because their go- 
vernment too had admitted that an 
IMF loan was a necessity. They are 
fooling nobody if they claim that 
the conditionalities would not have 
been there if they were in govern- 
ment. By thei industrial policy 
statement they were fulfilling one 
part of the conditionalities—the 
crucial part. The mouthing of 
phrases like globalizing our economy 
was another pact. If our political 
scientists had taught their students 


and influenced -ournalists correctly, | 


these politicians would not have 
dared to do a volte-face and fool 
the public. 


AN: the BJF, the less said the 
better. Compared to other election 
manifestos, the BJP's comes closest 
Atal Behari 
Vajpayee is quite vocal in his sup- 
port to the main features of the 
new economic policy. So the IMF 
isa great leveller as far as ideolo- 


' gies are concerned. The direction 


of the economic policies of the 
three major contestants for power 
is the same. In a country like 
India, the basic policies of economic 
development constitute the corner- 
stone of a politizal party's ideology. 
Parties which have conflicting deve- 
lopment policies cannot share power 
together. Economic development 
is a continuous process. A govern- 
ment is involved in it even when it 


. is doing nothing overtly. The rest 


are programmes. Reservation for 
a particular segment of society or 
building a mandir may be very im- 
portant, but they can wait till a 
suitable political "atmosphere is 
created in their favour. 


It is also a fast that these parties 
are not very different in their 
“socio-cultural policies. If one exa- 
mines what they have done, one will 
be -struck by the similarities. For 
instance, reservation in jobs for 
backward castes was made law by 
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Congress-ruled states much before 
the Janata Dal thought about it. 
.Asa matter of fact, the rigid pos- 
tures exhibited by the Janata Dal 
-and BJP on certain socio-cultural 
"items were vote-catching devices. 


- So, these three parties—the Cong- 


ress, Janata Dal and ByJP—have the 
potentiality to become coalition 
partners. They should make up their 
minds to bear the responsibility 
of jointly managing the nation’s 
affairs. If the rules of the coalition 
game are properly framed; it may 
also be easier for them to push 
through their particular programmes 
such as Ayodhya and reservation. 


t These three parties unnecessarily 
occupy a disproportionately large 
space in our politics as if to deter 
the growth of new forces. They 


' deserve to be bundled together by 


-the President when occasion arises; 
or perhaps the people should be 
trained by radical preachers to 
lump these parties together in the 
same way as the JP-led movement 
had done in 1977. Some four or 
five parties were bundled together: 
most of them have stuck together. 


at have a double advan- 
tage. Onthe one hand they give 
broad-based stable governments, 
which alone can be answerable to 
the people. On the other hand, the 
rules and guidelines of behaviour 
that will need to be framed in order 
to make the coalitions function will 
go a long way to establish the 
norms of political conduct. An 
additional advantage of far-reach- 
ing consequences cannot be ruled 
out. 


If the big parties adhering to the 
IMr-World Bank ideology are ready 
it will set the 
ground for the emergence of new 
forces. Among these new forces 
‘there are bound to be a few who 
will represent new thinking and a 
genuine opposition. Jayprakash 
Narayan and Dr Lohia, the two 
prophets, of non-Congressism, had 
hoped that the anti-Congress camp 
would ultimately be led by radicals 
who would be able to come up with 
an alternative to the Congress model 
of economic development. In prac- 
tice, however; the followers of JP 
and Lohia have approximated the 
Congress not only in political beha- 
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viour but also in basic economic 
policies. If non-Congressism could 
not throw up a radical leadership, 
will the era of IMF do it? 


T. IMF will have an impact-on 
our society that is comparable to 
the all-round effect of India’s inde- 
pendence in 1947. The impact will 
be deep and pervasive. The earlier 


event influenced our socio-economic 


outlook for four decades. - The first 
victims of the IMF fall-out will be, 
of course, the politicians and intel- 
lectuals. Their mental enslavement 
wil be complete. The budgetary 
measure to exempt dollar gifts from 
taxation and scrutiny will add colour 
to this phenomenon. Those who 
resist enslavement will be marginal- 
ized. A new language like the 
Orwellian *Newspeak', will be en- 
forced. Already some words like 
‘Internationalization’ (as against 
nationalization), ‘mindsets’ 
‘ballgame’ have.been introduced for 
our daily use. ` 


Changing mindsets will end up 
with sloughing down the ideas 
which had come to our vocabulary 
through mental agitations against 
poverty, inequality and exploitation. 
Now poverty and misery- are things 
you will learn to live with if you 
really want to generate prosperity. 
This is the new ‘ballgame’. The 
last phrase underlines the mood, the 
light-heartedness: with which the 
elite view the spectacle of human 
misery and national servility. Once 
you are ‘globalized’, that is to say, 
‘integrated with’ the world order, 
sentiments like patriotism become 
obscurantist. 


A transformation of this magni- 
tude will not leave politics unaffec- 
ted. At this point of time it is 
possible to foresee the metamor- 
phosis. It may, however, take place 
in the following directions: In spite 
of the fact that the major political 
parties are now favouring the IMF 
loan and the policies directed by it, 
those in opposition will try to take 
political advantage of the ruling 
party's discomfiture.. The actual 
implementation of policy changes 
will cause progressive deprivation 
for the poor and the lower middle 
classes. It will therefore provide 


fertile ground for rousing dissatis- ' 


faction against the rulers. Both the 


and 


_ government is safe! . 


National Front and the BJP will try 
to formulate their respective stra- 
tegies for defeating the Congress in ` 


` the next elections. 


Coalition with the Congress looks 
less attractive in such a situation. 
So the time for forming a broad- 
based coalition is over. Narasimha 
Rao will have to manipulate a 
defection. The Janata Dal is vul- 
nerable, and if Ajit Singh can mus- 
ter a one-third strength in the 
Janata Dal Parliamentary Party, 
he will certainly split the party and 
cooperate with the Congress: Is he 
not the real author of the new 
industrial policy that the Narasimha 


‘Rao government has placed before 


the parliament? Why should he 
not stake his claim for the post of 
Industry Minister in a government 
that is going to implement that 
policy? 


i, any case, the Janata Dalis an 
unstable unit. The National Front 
is unthinkable without it. But it 
has no cohesive organization; the 
BJP is Organizationally stronger. But 
both the Janata Dal and the BJP 
will face a queer choice ‘while for- 
mulating their respective Strategies. 
The opportunity for whipping up 
people’s dissatisfaction is so great 
that theit particular fixations like 
‘social justice’ and 'mandir' may 
come in the way. If the. last elec- 
tion is any indicator, thé Janata 
Dal may not get all-round support 
if it does not change its present 
tactics. But will the mandir issue 
make the BJP an all-India force? 
Since this is doubtful, a serious 
debate on the question of strategy 
will ensue: Will it be better for the 
BJP to soft-pedal the communal 
appeal and concentrate on the eco- 
nomic issue? 


A pull towards the Congress also 
cannot be ruled out. The way Atal 
Behari Vajpayee is praising the 
economic policies of the government 
may be a straw in the wind. It is 
too early to know whether he will 
remain consistent and give rise to a 
new trend in the BJP in favour of 
coalition with the Congress. These 
contradictions and challenges within 
the opposition will delay the finali- 
zation of a -strategy for the next 
election. Till then, Narasimha Rao's 


If people's dissatisfaction with 
the effects of IMF-inspired policies 
acquire political aggressiveness, this 
may not be appreciated by the 
mentors of IMF. The ‘foreign hand’ 
will certainly be more active in 
Indian politics. It will get a fillip 
with the new regulation’ which 
allows free entry of foreign gifts to 
Indian citizens. There will be lob- 
bies inside the political parties to 
promote the interests of foreign 
investors, They may encourage 
moves towards broad-based coali- 
tions to begin with. Later they 
may promote the idea of authori- 
tarian rule. The ImMF-World Bank 
policy-makers are not averse to 
this. Already a panel of World 
Bank pundits is busy considering 
the merits of dictatorship from the 
point of view of faster economic 
growth. So political parties or 
faction leaders possessing authori- 
tarian traits will be backed. A 
Congress led by Sharad Pawar or 
the Bye led by an RSS diehard may 
become the instrument for this pur- 
pose. Even the anti-IMF agitations 
can be channellized for such a 
coup. 


T. third direction in which 
Indian politics can move is that of 
new political formations. These 
will come up at two levels. One 
of the consequences of the IMF loan 
wil be a further sharpening of 
regional disparities and disparities 
between social classes. So new 
regional and sectional organizations 
may surfacein the political arena. 
The farmers movement may raise 
its head again with wider participa- 
tion of the rural masses, which is 
a desirable thing. What could not 
be achieved through non-Congres- 
sism might be achieved by anti-IMF 
agitations. à 


The patriotic feeling against the 
IMF and its policies may gain inten- 
sity and draw a number of small 
and medium groups together to 
forge a common front. The poten- 
tial members of such a front are the 
communist parties, the Marxist- 
Leninist parties, and the socialist, 
Sarvodaya and Sampurna Kranti 
groups outside . the mainstream 
parties. Individually, all these 
‘groups are insignificant “in today’s 
political scene!’ But this'is the right 


time for them to come together and 
try to polarize the country’s politics 
into two camps: the camp of patrio- 
tic economic policies and the camp 
of IMF supporters. 


Sa a formation can be hastened 
if tbe Left Front is serious about 
opposing the IMF loan. So far, only 
a group of Marxist economists is 
systematically doing this. The com- 
munist parties are ambiguous. They 
have decided to launch a’campaign 
against devaluation, but not against 
the loan itself. The West Bengal 
Chief Minister did send a letter to 
the Prime Minister suggesting ways 
‘and means of avoiding the loan. 
But the communist parties have not 
yet made up their mind to make 
it a basis of political action. If 
they do, it will be a turning point 
for the whole of the left movement. 
For they would then have to find an 
alternative not only to the IMF 
model, but also to the Soviet model. 


If the communists do not have 
the guts to do this, then- perhaps 
the non-communist radical ele- 
ments may try their hand at it. 
For them it will be a Himalayan 
task. Whoever succeeds in bringing 
such a force into existence will be 
fulfilling a historical necessity, for 
most of the third world countries 
are in need of a new model of 
economic development and a new 
line of politics. Simultaneously, 
if the patriotic front does come into 
existence, it will also take up the 
issue of political decentralization 
seriously and with conviction. 


As pointed out earlier, the case 
for political decentralization has 
been stalled by believers of the IMF 
model of economic development. 
This model of a centralized, high- 
tech economy is wholly incompatible 
with the autonomous growth of 
backward areas. Only total oppo- 
sition to the IMF loan and multi- 
national companies will compel us 
to formulate'a model of self-reliant 
economy which in its turn will 
make political decéntralization feasi- 
ble and ‘easy. The twin objectives 
of political decentralization and 
economic self-reliance are idealistic, 
no doubt; but théir merit lies in the 
fact-that-they are the only path left 
for saving India from disintegration, 


-political chaos and economic ruin. 
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A viable option 


PARIMAL KUMAR DAS 


THE Indian political scene is not 
reflective of the ground realities. 
Even the recent general elections, 
held at short intervals, have not 
been able to mirror the actualities. 
It is also true that the social forces 
are yet to crystallize along the 
differentiated aggregates of interests. 
The Indian elite plays the most 
dominant role in the body politic, 
even though it is numerically the 
smallest segment of society. An im- 
portant reason for this is that the 
elite comprises largely of the high 
class, high caste and the English- 
educated. Nowhere in the world 
is the elite so uprooted from its own 
culture, tradition and history. It has 
deliberately distanced itself from the 
masses in language, dress, life-style, 
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as also in the thought processes. 
It is these people who alone matter, 
and to whose needs and comforts, 
health and security, urges and aspir- 
ations, the state caters. To these 
belong the politicians, the bureau- 
cracy (civil and military), the pro- 
fessionals and the businessmen. The 
restlive in a perpetual state of 
pauperization. ] 


This unreal situation persists 
partly because of the kind of role 
that the media, especially the elec- 
tronic, play. Very often the media 
throw up issues which are unre- 
lated to the socio-economic realities 
of the country. Instead of helping 
the formation of a healthy public 
opinion, or of educating the people, 


they sometimes indulge in disinfor-- 


mation. Since the media are mostly 
controlled by big money,’ and the 
electronic by.the government, there 
is hardly any free and open inter- 
play of views or opinions, of churn- 
ing of idéas. It is disheartening 
to note, that under the present dis- 
pensation, the electronic medium is 
slowly reverting e the pre-1989 
period. ; 


I. public debate on ‘secularism’ 
and the relationship between reli- 


gion and politics in the media and ' 


elsewhere in the country, especially 
. during the months preceding the 
last general elections, 
to be stereotype, sterile and direc- 
tionless. It did not prove educative 
either for the electorate or for the 
people. The only political purpose 
of this debate was to isolate the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) and 
thus spoil its prospects of capturing 
power at the centre, or emerging as 
the largest single party in the Lok 
Sabhe. ` 7 


` It is also true that despite the 
claims of the BP leadership, the 
party was nowhere near assuming 
power on its own. To the contrary, 
the anti-BJP campaign launched by 
the NF-LF combine and the Cong- 
ress (I) greatly helped the BJP elec- 
torally, with the -elections . getting 
polarized between the BJP and the 
rest. Multi-cornered contests have 
benefited the BJP more than any 
other party, reversing the earlier 
trend when -Congress (I) used to 
maximize the advantage. However, 
two persons in present-day Indian 
politics who deserve full credit for 
the spectacular victory of the BJP, 
especially in Uttar Pradesh, .are 
Mulayam Singh Yadav and Vishwa- 
nath Pratap Singh. Together, they 
provided the raison d'etre for the 
unprecedented upper caste consoli- 
dation and consequently, did the 
greatest disservice to the cause of 
the minoritiés and the backwards. 
In history, the adventurists have 
always strengthened the forces of 
the status guas 


Gandhi never talked of “secular- 
ism’. He worked for Hindu-Muslim 
unity and :spoke about ‘Sarva 
Dharma Samabhav’ (equal respect 
for all religions). ‘He described him- 
self as a ‘Sanatani Hindu’, 


appeared - 


‘ancient, 


. though : 


all religions were as dear to ‘him: 


as Hinduism. He wanted ‘a’ Hindu 
to. become a better Hindu, a-Mussal- 
man to become a better Mussalman, 
and a Christian.a better Christian’. 
According to him, ‘the Hindu 
system of philosophy regards all 
religions as containing the elements 
of truth in them and enjoins an 
attitude of respect and reverence 
towards’ them all’ A : 


- Lest he be misunderstood asa 


Hindu traditionalist, Gandhi declar- 
ed, ‘I reject any religious doctrine 
that does not appeal to reason and 
is in conflict with morality’? He 
further asserted: ‘I do not hold: 


-that everything ancient is good be- 


cause it is ancient. Ido not advo- 
cate surrender of God-given reason- 


. ing faculty in'the face. of ancient 
Any tradition, however ' 


tradition. 
if inconsistent. with: mora- 
lity, is fit to be banished from.the 
land.” 1 


G. us attitude towards religion 
and.its;melationship with politics,- 
was. rational, This became clear 
when, -he -wrote: ‘I cannot con- 
ceive of politics as. divorced from 
religion.:, - Indeed -religion should 
pervade -every-:one -of our actions.’ 
Here religion does, not mean sectar- 
ianism,-. It means a belief in ordered 
moral- governnient . of. the. universe. 
This religion transcends. Hinduism, 
Islam, Christianity, etc. It does not 
supersede, them. Jt harmonises them 
and gives them reality.” Gandhi 
strove for harmony among all reli- 
gions, yet he did not reject Hinduism 
Or denigrate it. Gandhi averred: 
ʻI am’ a -reformer through: and 
through. But my zeal never . takes 
me.to the rejection of any of the 
essential things in Hinduism.* He 
wrote in another context: ‘Hinduism 
is like the Ganges, pure and unsulli- 
ed of its source, but taking in its 
course the impurities in the way. 
Even like the Ganges it is beneficent 
in its total effect." - 


1. Satarmati, 1928, pp. 17-19. 
2. Young India,, 6 December 1928, 
p. 406. i f 
- 8. Ibid., 21 July 1920, Tagore, p. 173. 
4. Ibid., 22 September 1927, p.-319. — 
s 
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. Harijan, 10 February 1940, p. 445: 


| Young India, 6 October 1921, p. 318. 
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` Ibid., 18 April 1926, p. 131. 
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- The- purpose of these extensive 
quotes from Gandhi is to under- 
stand the mind of the colossus’ that 
shaped the course of the national 


struggle of India for more than. 


three decades until the attainment 
of independence. Gandhi projected 
a politico-religious image, easily 
comprehensible and hence, accept- 
able to the masses. of India who 
were drawn in large numbers to 
the national struggle. This was also 
quite cómpatible with the cultural 
ethos of the Indian péople. The re- 
sult was, that the Hindu sectarian 
forces, then represented by the 
Hindu Mahasabha and the Rss, failed 
to make any dent in the national 
movement and 2radually paled into 
insignificance. 


I, the post-Gandhi ‘period, ‘secu- 
larism' as perceived and propagated 
by its official and non-official advo- 
cales, proved ‘unsuccessful in har- 
monizing the various segments of 
the Indian society. On the contrary, 
it gave, indirectly, a fillip to the 
growth of Hindu and Muslim 
chauvinist ideas and - organizations. 
Even while pleading for ‘secularism’, 
its votaries strive for a secular 
rather than a secular 
*society'. In fact, some of them have 
even expressed their opposition to 
any application of secular norms to 
thesocial behaviour of a commu- 
nity: That is why the zealots of 
secularism fight shy of even men- 
tioning the ‘Common Civil Code’, 
one of the Directive Principles of 
the Indian Constitution, as one of 
their objectives. It was only the late 
Ram Manohar Lohia, who risked 
his parliamentary seat in the 1967 
general elections by openly advoca- 
ting a ‘Common Civil Code’. He 
had almost Jost his seat from 
Farukhabad (U>). 


But Lohia never shared the 
denunciation of religion by some as 
‘opium’? to mea, even though he 
remained a thorough socialist . all 
‘through his life. A non-believer, 
Lohia thought that ‘religion appears 
in four different ways. It breaks 
“out as quarrels...among various reli- 
gions. It defends and upholds the 
existing order with its modes of 
property, caste and women. It is 
also an ethical and social training 
in good conduci. Finally, religion at 
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- tion. 


` possibilities. 


its best appears as the discipline of 
compassion and contemplation’. 


The last two expressions, accord- 
dng to him, must be of concern to 
‘politics and, socialism. Emphazising 
the inter-relationship of religion and 
politics, Lohia said succinctly: *Poli- 
tics is short term religion. and reli- 
gion is long term politics.’ Today, 
both politics and religion in the 
country have ceased to bear any 
resemblance.to such meanings. Both 
have degenerated beyond recogni- 
Yet the Indian society cannot, 
afford to allow this distortion to 
persist. li 


Cae 


T. emergence of the BJP is a 


crude answer to the all-engulfing 
distortion. It may not be the 
correct „answer either, and it may 
also. be pregnant with dangerous 
But in the absence of 
a better alternative, people might 
opt for such remedies. Over the 
last decade or so, there has been a 
rapid debasement in the standards 
of public life in the country. JP's 


was the last flicker of idealism in. 


Indian politics. Like Gandhi, JP 
too saw the demise of his ideals, 
and betrayal by his own ‘followers’. 
Consequently, the body .politic 
suffered an ideological vacuum. 
Attraction for socialism began to 
wane because of the Indian left’s 
corruption and opportunism, and 
the recent burial of the ideology in 
the Soviet Union’ and Eastern 
Europe. 


In this-atmosphere of utter frus- 
tration and moral degradation, 
‘Hindutva’ appeared, to a large 
number of the youth, as an easily 
understandable and a familiar ideo- 
logy to hang on to. The BJP and 
its cohorts were able to communi- 
cate to the people a sense ofanda 
wil to power, taking the fullest 
advantage of the blunders that the 
rulers have been committing in their 
anxiety to project a ‘secular’ image 
of themselves. What the BJP termed 
as ‘minority-ism’ is, in its percep- 
tion, an -expression ofits grief and 
despondency at the continued denial 
ofrealpower to the Hindus even 
after about 10 centuries. Such 
people tried to find support in the 


?. Ram Manohar Lohia, Marx, Gandhi 
and Socialism, Hyderabad, 1963, p. 375. 
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logic of partition. The post-parti- 
tion rulers of India did very little 
to counter this logic. However, in 
any re-drawing of priorities, the 
historical-cultural dimension cannot 
be lost sight of any more. 


The Janata Dal, under V P 
Singh's stewardship, tried unsuccess- 
fully to sella radical image of the 

party. Lure of power had comple- 
tay blinded the 3p’s leadership, in- 
sofar as the meaning and the per- 
spective of the Lohian principle of 
‘preferential opportunity’ for the 
backward sections of the' society 
were concerned. A principle that 
was meant to be a part of the social 
engineering to restructure the Indian 


Society, was reduced to mere politi-. 


cal gimmickry obscuring its revolu- 
tionary objectives. Any serious stu- 
dent of Lohia's socio-political ideas 
will discern that Lohia 
divorced radicalism from nation- 
alism. 


i, 1967, he attempted, tactically, 


to combine the radicalism of the 
communists with the strong nation- 
alism of the Jan Sangh, as part of 
his grand design of non-Congress- 
ism.. While at the strategic level, 
a happy marriage of radicalism with 
nationalism has been a constant re- 
frain in his political thinking. “The 
Samyukta Socialist Party, then, was 


the catalyst that combined both the: 
Anything that 


Streams in itself. 
sought to create a ‘schism’ between 
the two was taboo to him. 


The ‘mandalism’ of V P Singh did 
precisely that when he harped on 
radicalism without coupling it with 
nationalism. V P Singh's ‘mandal- 
ized' radicalism was divisive of the 
society, 'and destructive of the 
nation, and hence retrograde and 
counter-productive. V P Singh want- 
ed to create the impression of an 
ultra-revolutionary, but in effect ad- 
vantaged the most reactionary in the 
society. Never before did the vested 
interests feel more united and embol- 
dened than after the last general 
elections. ; 


VP Singh's pseudo radicalism, 
however, gained some respectability 
because of its alliance with the so- 
called ‘left’. Asin the past, how- 
ever, the ‘left’ has sought to 
maximize its electoral gains out of 


never- 


its alliance with the National Front 
(NF) headed by the JD. The ‘left’ 
has always aimed at ending its peri- 
pheral existence in Indiaa politics 
by aligning itself with the dominant 
party of the Hindi heartland and 
thereby gain a foothold. Sooner 
rather than later the ‘left’ will once 
again start looking for greener 
pastures! 


The biggest problem that the 
country faces today is one of rapid 
erosion of the government's au- 
thority. It is the octopus of non- 
governance that seems to have grip- 
ped all centres of power, whether in 
Delhi or the state capitals. It is not 
merely a question of law and order. 
Neither is it the inability of the au- 
thority to administer. These could 
be remedied. But much more seri- 
ous is the crippling lack of *will to 
govern', discernible since 1984 on 
the part of those who ought to 
govern. For every ‘authority’ there 
bas come up a parallel authority, 
either eliminating the former or forc- 
ing it to follow the dictates of the 
Jatter. However, the ‘force’ has not 
always been physical but also pecu- 
niary. All these have a corroding 
effect on the credibility of the insti- 
tutions that the Constitution has. 
created. 


Fan dll tbis might lead to the: 
questioning of the ‘sovereignty’ of 
the state itself, which is now con- 
fined only to a few places in the 
country. When the people “start 
losing their faith in the ‘sovereignty’ 
of the state, the country will begin 
disintegrating. It is quite possible 
that even if the form remains intact, 
the content might be missing: When 
the political will is lost, economic 
depredations could hasten the state’s 
degeneration into one of those Latin . 
American banana republics! . 


However, this is the cumulative 
effect of the highly centralized poli- 
tics and administration. of the 
country, with the 1975 Emergen- 
cy as its high watermark. Des- 
pite changes in government, the 
trend towards centralization has 
not been weakened so far. Plurality 
of decision-making centres and a 
participatory system of governance 
can alone arrest this process of 
decay. Decentralization of power 
is not only a sound political princi- 


ple but the only means available to 
Indians to keep their polity intact. 
A centre-state sharing of power, 
however, is only a partial remedy. 
The power has got to percolate, ina 
substantial manner, to the districts 
and the panchayats. That would 
also take care of the problem of 
separatism to a large extent. 


qi Indian state today is terror- 
stricken! Nothing demonstrates the 
success of the militants more than 
the now common sight of the ‘black 
cats’ and the gun-wielding, over- 
bearing security personnel. Apart 
from bestowing a new status symbol 
to the very important personalities, 
this has also given respectability to 
cowardice and violence, which are 
the two sides of the same coin. 
State violence, symbolized by the 
‘black cats’, has contributed to the 
growth of the cult of violence in 
the country in no small measure. 
Violence can bé subdued; not by 
superior state violence but by estab- 
lishing the superiority of non-vio- 
lence in social behaviour. Armed 
might, either of the individual or of 
the state, cannot be allowed to 
become the sole arbiter in a civil 
Society. Perhaps the sacrifice of 
„the ‘precious’ and not so precious 
lives may still be needed to restore 
the norms of a morally governed 
order. The prevailing atmosphere 
of ‘fear’ in the country, indicates 
the distance that the nation has 
‘travelled away from Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


The outcome of the last general 
elections created a confusing and a 
baffling political situation. A tem- 
porary solution has been sought in 
the assumption of power by a 
minority government. The desire 
to avoid another election soon has 
prompted all the opposition parties 
to tolerate a Congress (I) govern- 
ment. It is the failure of the oppo- 
sition, which is otherwise in a major- 
ity, to coalesce that has brought 
‘Congress (I) to power. But there 
are enough indications to suggest 
‘that the present arrangement may 
‘not last even for the period it was 
expected. Fissures have already 
started surfacing in the ruling party 
‘and the Janata Dal is faced with 
the prospect of a split. The Union 
budget may also work as an un- 
settling factor. i 


However, one fact that has been 
brought into bold relief, and that 
which the ruling or the opposition 
parties do not seem to acknowledge, 
is that the days of the one domiaant 
party system are over in Indian 
politics. In fact, it had taken this 
turn right after the 1989 general 
elections. The Congress (D must 
give up all hope, if it is still enter- 
taining any, of going back to the 
pre-1989 phase of Indian politics. 
The electoral performance of the 
Congress (I) in the last general 
elections would have been worse if 


“Rajiv Gandhi were alive. 


I, should, therefore, be realized by 
all concerned that Indian politics 
h: s entered a coalitionist phase, and 
that for the coming decade or two 
there is no escape from this. The 
political parties must make a serious 
effort to search for the commonali- 
ties amongst the available choices, 
and on the basis of the greatest 
common agreement form a coalition 
government at the centre. 'Con- 
sensus' politics has already proved 
to be a ‘non-starter’. The Congress 
(I) müst also shed its belief, that 
because of the ‘fear’ of elections on 
the part of the newly-elected MPs, 
itcan rule the country for the full 
term, as though it has three-fourths 
majority in, the Lok Sabha. The 
elections might still arrive like the 
unwanted child! 


` There could be several scenarios 
of coalition governments in the 
present Lok Sabha. The most logi- 
cal, workable, cohesive and durable 
combination could be that of the 
Congress (D, the JD and the JDs. 
Congress (I) is still the national- 
mainstream party. The JD and JDs 
are a mix of splintered groups having 
their origins in the Indian National 
Congress of pre-partition days. 
Ideologically, these are the closest 
political groups. Despite the differ- 
ences in temperament and style, a 
coalition of these parties could pro- 
vide a stable and purposeful govern- 
ment. This combination would also 
initiate the process of consolidation 
of the centrist forces in Indian poli- 
tics. With India’s tradition of steer- 
ing a middle path (madhya marg), 
this coalition would suit its genius 
and cultural moorings, and at the 
same time meet the demands of a 
variegated politics. 
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— Beconstiuting society 


SATISH SABERWAL 


THE mechanism of elections, for 
deciding who would rule, emerged 
as part of a particular Western 
cultural matrix. The historic pre- 
mises for Indian society have been 
very different. That rulers should be 
elected through the uncoerced ex- 
pression of everyone's opinions is an 
extraordinary proposition whose 
general acceptance cannot be taken 
for granted as part of 'common- 
sense. Yet our options are few: 
conquests—or descent from. conqu- 
erors—have been one alternative 
source of legitimacy; and, in recent 
times, military coups. We cannot 
plan for either course. We need 
rather to attend to the groundwork 
of ideas and relationships which 
make up our society so that, toge- 
ther, we may learn to live in more 
orderly ways. 


'The process of determining who 
Should rule over us, legitimately, is 
important; and it is equally impor-- 
tant that this process be orderly. 
Over the past decades people found 
that they could play tricks during 
elections, and their tricks became 
more and more brazen. If you win 
an election, they saw, even if you 
cheated in ‘doing so, people accept 
your right to rule anyway. So 
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people began to cheat, and use force 
more and more. There are always 
thresholds in human affairs, how- 
ever; and an excess of cheats and 
bullies means that the system can- 
not be trusted any more. Persis- 
tent cheating and bullying lead to 
fights and, if on a national scale, 
to civil wars. 


"Whatever one's doubts on the 
Narasimha Rao government's eco- 
nomic initiatives, its weeks in office 
have shown a firmness, of direction 
which belies the preceding weeks’ 
and months’ acute anxiety. It is 
well to use this breather to seek the 
meaning of what has been happen- 
ing and to.ask where we should go 
from here. This essay will braid 


four, arguments together: 


.]. When in 1947 we inherited the 


Indian state, we had virtually no 
experience in constructing or main- 
taining a large state whose legiti- 
macy rested on the consent of the 
people, actively expressed. Conse- 
quently, we had very little by way 
of clear principles, or judgements, 
derived from our own history, con- 
cerning the limits which must not 
be crossed. We did not establish a 
monitoring system which would 


know the heavy, cumulative costs 
of allowing a long rope to adven- 
turers like Sanjay Gandhi, Bhind- 
tanwale and Devi Lal, and which 
would know how to move firmly to 
stop them in their tracks. 


2. All societies have ordering devi- 
ces. The necessity for such devices 
increases as a society becomes more 
complex, and as the scale of its 
activities and the size of its organi- 
zations increase. These devices 
consist partly of general rules or 
ideologies, and partly of the appar- 
atus of coercion. The less effective 
the available general rules or laws 
or ideology are in securing orderly 
functioning, the greater the room 
for coercion in the society. 


3. Orderliness in late colonial 
India resulted partly from the esta- 
blished routines of colonial society, 
and partly from the caste order: 
coercion, partly as built into the 
caste hierarchy, had been familiar 
in the lived-in experience of most 
pcople, especially in rural areas. 
The effectiveness of these ordering 
devices has been declining rather 
steeply in recent decades. 


4. No tears need be shed for the 
passing of either the caste or the 
colonialorder. Many of us have 
gone much further, however, attack- 
ing the processes of orderly gover- 
nance themselves, often applauding 
every protest and every uprising as 
expressing 'people's power’. The 
moral initiative in public opinion 
was pre-empted by voices that 
appeared to come from committed 
anarchists. 


O,, a thin, Westernized stratum 
has understood Western ideas ofa 
society governed by general laws— 
the ubiquitous courts and lawyers 
notwithstanding. With older cons- 
traints eroding, and without access 
to alternate ideas and orderly skills 
for achieving one's objectives, the 
use of coercion and force—by sun- 
dry senas and liberation forces, and 
by the government—has been climb- 
ing correspondingly. Their spread 
into elections fits into that larger 
scene. 


The colonial state was created to 
British designs and was monitored 
by British skills. Indians in the 


colonial enterprise were cogs in the 
colonial machine. Outside that 
machine, their principal political 
experience was in the national move- 
ment—as opposition politicians. 
Men like Gandhi, Nehru and Patel 
shone in that role because they 
could speak the language of the 
British: not only English, literally, 
but, as important, the language of 
law, with a long historical commit- 
ment to justice, and a public life 
informed by a rather humane vision. 


India’s confident transition into 
democratic processes after 1947— 
contrasted with happenings else- 
where— flattered us with the illusion 
that, as a people, we were to the 
manner born. In fact our judge- 
ment played tricks on us once again. 
We underrated the virtues of the 
colonial state and at times gave the 
impression of being in a hurry to 
rid ourselves of its orderliness. The 
composition of the political leader- 
ship too was changing steadily, as. 
the older criteria for selection—of 
organizing a large movement, of 
jail-going, and of standing up to the 
British—gave way to those of ability 
to get the votes cast in the polling. 
booth and of raising the funds need- 
ed for expensive elections. 


T, the nurturing of our illusions, 
the social sciences contributed too. 


The mobilizing of caste groups was . 
an element in the making of elec- | 


toral majorities and, therefore, it 
seemed almost that the caste order 
was good for democracy. The Ameri- 
can political sociologists, Lloyd and 
Susanne Rudolph, introduced the 
famous phrase: 'the modernity of 
tradition’. There is a general lesson 
here. All of us—academics, jour- 
nalists, politicians—got into . the 
habit of locating short-term patterns 
and acted as if these could be pro- 
jected forward into eternity. At- 
tempts elsewhere at weighing these 
short-term patterns against the 
longer term historical experience of 
other societies—such as Gunnar 
Myrdal’s—tended to be dismissed as 
Euro-centric, neo-colonial, or what- 
ever. . : 


The shift in the operative criteria 
of political selection brought some 
hitherto.dormant social .strata erup- 
ting into the political arenas. They 
arrived with only limited Western 


education, and with even less under- 
standing of the nature of orderly 
processes in bureaucracies, judiciary. 
and the like—and of the essential 
sense of limits in them. Their grasp. 
of these matters was even weaker 
than that of groaps whom they were 
displacing. The whole arrangement— 
the institutions of Western inspir- 
ation and the sozial stratum which 
had learnt to operate them with 
some skill —-came under growing 
pressure; and there was no coherent 
alternate vision to replace it. The 
field was wide oven for all manner 
of adventurers -o set up their own 
games, some more bizarre than 
others. 


Y. as I said, all complex socie- 
ties must have adequate ordering 
devices—or they will necessarily go 
under. If the Western ideas of 
orderliness did not make much sense 
in our milieu, wiat could we draw 
from within our own traditions? 
The caste order had placed the 
various castes in a pecking order in 
each locality, with each caste res- 
ponsible for order within its boun- 
daries, through the working of 
caste panchayats and the like. 


- Kingship had been another major 


source for orcerliness, the king 
intervening whea local groups could 
not sort things out on their own; 
and a certain amount of orderly 
functioning had been centred on 
sects, temples and the like also. 


Itis the caste order which sur- 
vived the attrition of recent genera- 
tions better than the other mechan- 
isms; and it had been supplemented 
by the colonizl institutions. The 
caste order, however, came under 
powerful assaults, from above as 
well as from below. These assaults 


gated evil. We did not notice that 


saw the caste order as an ce thal 


it had also provided a large part of 
whatever social cement there ‘was 
holding this acutely segmented so- 
ciety together. We have tended to 
go by the unsteted assumption that 
our people will spontaneously gene- 
rate whatever ideas and mechanisms 
they need for living happily toge- 
ther; we have not bothered to test 
how much of -his assumption was 
merely wishful thinking. 


BR Ambedxar, whose centenary 
we have been 'celebrating tliis past 
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year, was engaged in these assaults 
from both sides: from above, an 
ideological shift and a regime of 
reservations, ensuring accelerated 
mobility for at least some among 
the lower castes; from below, a call 
to flatten the caste system, leading 
to (a wholly understandable) asser- 
tiveness on the part of the lower 
castes. 


The assertiveness has been one 
element in a widespread spirit of 
insurgency which found inspiration 
also in the Gandhian legacy of civil 
disobedience and in the Marxian 
challenge to authority—which, in 
India, has tended often to equate 
all authority with authoritarianism. 
The recent mushrooming of diverse 
other sources of belligerency is 
known well enough. 


i, this milieu of growing belliger- 
ence, the contemporary Indian state 


` js caught in an extraordinary, his- 


toric double bind. The tradition 
of governance from  pre-colonial 
times did recognize the.importance 
of the king or ruler for maintaining 
order. Bhikhu Parekh has shown, 
however; that ‘the Indian tradition 
did’ not ‘generate anything that 


might be called political philosophy : 


(Arthashastra is not political philo- 
sophy, whatever else it might be).* 
The principal ordering device it 
provided the ruler was the use of 
danda, deterrent and even excessive 
punishment: The tradition did not 
conceptualize the nature of. the ele- 
ments, and the purposes, which go 
into struggles for power. Put other- 
wise, it has’ been central to the 
Indian political tradition to secure 
ong ‘dominance over others by 
means of force and, furthermore, 
tó use condign punishment for those 
ho would defy the ruler. 


' © this account the state's-legacy 
fram the colonial period includes, 
legislation, courts of law, bureau- 


- cracy, and so forth; but'a logic of 


impersonal functioning in terms of 


*Bhikhu Parekh, ‘Sore reflections on 
the Hindu tradition of political thought’, 
in Thomas Pantham and Kenneth L. 
Deutsch (cds.), Political Thought in Modern 
India. New Delhi: Sage, 1986; “See also 
Ranajit Guha, ‘Dominance without hege- 
mony and its historiography’ in his (ed.), 
Subaltern Studies VI: . Writings on South 
Asian History and Society, Delhi: Oxford 


, University Press, 1989, pp. 210-309. 
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general principles underlies these in- 
stitutions, and gives them their great 
historic power. This logic, however, 
has not arisen out of our historical 
experience, and it has commanded 
among us less and less of either 


understanding or respect with each 


passing decade. 


The idea of danda, meanwhile; is 
also in disrepute, smacking ófre- 
pression, authoritarianism and ‘the 
like—and therefore loathsome. Yet 
we give little thought, let alone 
effort, to what ought to be our 
collective responsibility for creating 
and maintaining conditions for 
responsible order around us. Most 
of us are willing. to leave it all to 
the governmerit—or whoever else 
stands for authority. 


The Indian state has indeed em- 
ployed a vast array of armed.force 
to handle the troubles in the areas 
of high insurgency; but the effort 
is slippery—it is seen to be illegiti- 
mate, at least by its victims and by 
the activist groups both within and: 
outside India. In any case, we have 


reached a: point where orderliness is . 


at a large discount, and multilateral 
recourse to force widespread. © — 


| hat has been happening to the 
institution of elections? An elec- 
tion is a device for picking between 
competitors; it establishes the over- 
all winner's legitimate right to 
govern. The assumption is that the 
sum of individual opinions of those 
who are to be.governed amounts to 
the ‘voice of the people’; and the 
mandate from that voice has a sanc- 


tity—especially when there is no: 


alternate basis for choosing legiti- 
mate rulers.- 


We must remember, however, 
that this device comes to us 
from the West. It has no deep 
roots, and therefore no great sanc- 
tity, in our ancient traditions. It 
has: had to -contend increasingly 


with other ideas: which go much . 


deeper in our tradition: the use of 
force to establish one’s dominance 
over others. In pre-colonial India, 
a group would have used its prow- 
ess at arms to establish its domi- 
nanceina village or a cluster of 
villages: this was the dominant 
caste, which controlled tbe land, 
and would command a large share 


in the produce of the land. On suc- 
cessively larger scales, the Raja's 
kingdom and the imperial centre in 
turn were established through the 
force of arms, through conquest. 
There vas no other way. The pre- 
ference of those who would be ruled 
counted for little. 


I latter processes were, of 
course, in abeyance during the colo- 
nial period: the British maintained 
an effective monopoly over force. 
After 1857, on the rare occasion 
that this monopoly was challenged, 
they would reaffirm it ruthlessly. 
Gandhi’s genius lay in outwitting 
them by eschewing recourse to force 
—thereby denying them the option 
of military repression. The state's . 
monopoly over force has been cen- 
tral to the making of Europe since 
the middle ages. Within that mono- 
poly, they devised the mechanisms 
for political contention which we 
know as ‘democratic political struc- 
tures’. i r i 
These mechanisms arose in a 
particular cultural milieu, however, 
and we should glance at that milieu 
briefly. The idea of the individual 
isimportant in it. It has many 
aspects, among them that each 
person enter the booth and express 
his’ opinion in privacy, by casting 
the vote. Secondly, the process of 
elections is governed by general 
rules and laws, applied to everyone 
impersonally; and these are, of 
course, part of a whole universe of 
rules and laws intended for impér- 
sonal application throughout the 
society. ! 
Indeed the widespread use: of 
impersonal, general laws, codified 
systematically, has been the basis 
for justice in Western. states. That 
assurance of justice has been central 
to the Western societies’ ability to 
achieve a wider sense of community. 
(Parenthetically, we should note also 
the historic importance of the 
Church in fostering this sense of 


community: it promulgated a shared 


creed, myths, rituals, and symbols; 
itsupported marriages even to re- 
cent immigrants into a locality; and 
at critical moments it has provided 
wider public leadership. Altogether, 
the Church has contributed greatly 
toa tradition of open-ended social 
relatedness in the West.) 


Finally, the tradition of justice 
could gain strength in the West 
because adequate numbers of per- 
sons were willing to work at admi- 
nistering justice for their fellow men 
and women. The willingness to 
take on these responsibilities has 
been part of a wider ethic of public 
responsibility. One enters these 
duties not to line one's own pockets 
but to act for the common weal, 
for advancing a wider vision. 
Entering the Church was an early 
option for dedicating one's life to 
a larger cause. Something of the 
same spirit prevailed in teaching, in 
the civil services, in health care, and 
in all manner of voluntary service. 
Those who organized the Labour 
Party in England—or Marx—had 
this larger vision of a better world 
which would not grind the working 
classes down. Marx’s vision soured 
ultimately; but meanwhile it had 
released enormous energies which 
literally moved mountains. 


| V here, then, do we go from here? 
In these privatizing times we cannot 
get away with a pronouncement of 
the form, ‘The government must 
immediately...” The task before 
us is nothing short of having to 
reconstitute our society, and that 
simply is not the politicians’ or the 
economists’ cup of tea. Efforts of 
this order have historically been 
sparked by prophets—a Muham- 
mad, a Buddha, a Nanak. Our 


times are perhaps too democratic ` 


for genuine prophets to arise. With 
all due respect to the likes of Swami 
Agnivesh, one must recognize that 
few of our men and women of reli- 
gion have a clue to the scale of our 
Society or to the dynamic. of the 
world we inhabit. In such times, 
the obligation to take initiatives 
and to accept responsibilities—of 
extraordinary magnitudes—falls on 
ordinary women and men, like you 
and me. j 


No one can outline the agenda 
for reconstituting a large and com- 
plex society like ours in a few brief 
paras; yet such are .my- instructions 
from the editor. I propose four 
areas here, illustratively, hoping to 
provoke better responses from those 
whose insight is keener. 


One key objective for us, it seems 
to me, has to be justice. Justice in 


the law courts is important; but 
we also need justice in myriad other 
settings and relationships: for daugh- 
ters-in-law, for child workers, for 
the victims of technological change.... 
How are we going to have our 
children—that is, our country’s 
children—grow up with a wide-rang- 
ing sense of fair play, rather than 
the narrow morality which some- 
times makes one’s own, or one’s. 
family’s, interests supreme? 


| PA managing of conflicts is a 
related area. Only utopians dream 
of a world free of conflict; the rest 
of us may seek at least to control 
it. Too mucli conflict arises because 
we unreasoningly project our float- 


ing anxieties, and misfortunes, on: 


to others? ill will. Al] of us need 
to sharpen our skills at judging 
social situations, and the sources 
of our misfortunes— individual and 
collective—in order to avoid the 
deadly traps of unrealistic conflicts. 


Associated with both justice and 
conflict-resolution is the notion of 
order. We have broached its impor- 
tance earlier in this essay. I wish 
only to add that a creative society 
seeks to accommodate large; appar- 
ently unordered spaces—say people's 
private lives—within powerful, pub- 
licly ordered  spaces—say traffic 
lights, telephones, and the flow of 
rivers. Gig 


Impregnating everything else, 
however, is the question of mutual 
relatedness. The caste order did 
traditionally simplify this question 
by virtually specifying whom. I asso- 
ciate.with, and how intimately. The 
passing of that order requires that 
we learn ways of relating to numer- 
ous others in all manner of situa- 
tions, ways of creating cordial, just, 
non-combative, varied human bonds 
in orderly ways, one human with 
another. It is these endlessly rami- 
fying bonds which together consti- 
tute society; and we need to work 
out, and to show others in word and 
deed, how to limit the tensions and 
the lethal waste in our relationships, 
and how to augment their challenge 
and meaning and significance for 
each other. My actions do inflü- 
ence what life is going to be like: 
for my neighbour and, on the re- 
bound, for myself. 
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ANTHROPOLOGISTS tell us that 
cultural goods always come in 
packages. There is.no logical rea- 
son why phenomenon A must go 
with phenomena B and C, but it so 
happens that it does. What con- 
nects A, B and C is that they 
happened to be together. And were 
then expected to. 


Something of this insight is rele- 
vant, or so I believe, in making 
sense of the phenomenon of psephol- 
ogy in India. Like any.other cultu- 
ral product, *psephology' is also a 
package. In its contemporary Indian 
usage the word has come to refer 
to a combination of atleast three 
things: one, systematic election- 
related opinion polls based on care- 
fully drawn samples from a vast 
population; two, the high-profile 
and highly exciting game (or rather 
business) of predicting the electoral 
outcome and thus preponing its 
knowledge by a week or so; and 
three, a highly statistical interpreta- 
tion of election data. 


Now, strictly speaking there is 
nothing that necessarily connects 
the first and the third to the predic- 
tion business. Sample surveys to 
ascertain popular opinion are a 
standard item ina social scientist's 
toolbox, used more by sociologists 
thari political scientists. Getting to 
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know who people will vote.for is but 
one minor application of this techni-. 
que. Similarly, a narrowly statisti- 
cal interpretation of the entire 
phenomenon of elections is also a 
widespread form of inquiry. At 
least one generation of Indian politi- 
cal scientists, and their counterparts 
in South Asia departments of Ameri- 
can universities, spent all their ener- 
gies doing just that. And none of 
them ever attempted an election 
prediction. 


But as I said, what matters is 


‘conventional association. It so hap- 


pens that educated, TV-watching 
Indians have been exposed to opi- 
nion polls and election data analysis 
through election prediction, espe- . 
cially the more successful ones in 

1984 and 1989. Generalizations 
drawn from statistical interpretation 
of past election results provide the 
‘theory’ component while nationwide 
opinion polls supply the ‘field re- 
port’ for the high-profile media 
predictions, the ‘real stuff’. This 
whole package i is called psephology. 


I do not mean to pick a quarrel 
with this popular usage. Or to 
show the typical scholar-like impa- 
tience with the popular misuse or 
‘pollution’ of the ‘neat’ concepts 
which they presumably own. Schol- 
ars might as well start taking it 


seriously, treating it as a starting 
point. rather than a dead-end of 
their investigation. In other words, 
we can begin by accepting what 
everyone means by psephology and 
then see .what made it necessary, 
what it has and can.do for us, what 
is wrong with it and what can be 
done about it. 


Nor do I wish to suggest that 
this entire package of psephology 
is a shallow show-business, an intel- 
lectual counterpart of the filmi 
dance, as it were. For it is not that 
a pure form has been corrupted in 
application, but that the application 
has drawn our attention to some 
new possibilities of theorization. 
Psephologists might be superficial or 
business-minded; psephology is not 
‘that is, not necessarily. It has 
some extremely valuable and other- 
wise inaccessible tools for compre- 
hending what is still the best known 


mechanism to give effect to the : 


most favoured form of government 
known to our age—democracy. ' 


M, basic point is very simple. 
The new techniques of opinion polls 
and-psephological: reasoning have 
till now remained overshadowed by 
the prediction game. ' Therefore, in 
its present prediction-oriented form, 
the psephology package seems. to 
have little value -once elections are 
-over and.we have the results. Here 
lies its basic problem. In- fact,:the 
real and more important role of the 
new techniques -begins after the re- 
sults are known; forit. is only with 
their help that we can understand 
-what the electoral verdict means. 
The task of serious students : of elec- 
tions, then, is to. analytically sepa- 
rate the valuable data and insights 
from the prediction game and incor- 
porate these into a political inter- 
.pretation of elections. 


The official election result in terms 
of seats won and lost by different 
parties or candidates tells us very 
little about all that went into its 
making, too little to be able to draw 
political conclusions from it. We 
need to know, for instance, if the 
verdict in terms of seats really reflect- 
ed the popular. will, or. who voted 
for whom (not individually, but in 
terms of social groups and parties) 
and why. It is here that opinion 
polis and psephology can help us. 


Both pollsters and psephologists 
share the concern to go behind the 
electoral verdict and thus unpack it, 
as it were. Psephology enables us 
to take the first step in the interpre- 
tation of results by uncovering the 
crooked logic of eur first-past-the- 
post electoral system. It tells- us 
about the extent to which an elec- 
toral victory reflects real popular 
support. Opinion polls help us take 
the second step. Its informal data 
‘based on small, representative sam- 
ples give us otherwise inaccessible 
knowledge of the pattern of voting, 
its relationship with age, caste, com- 
munity and sex of the voters and 
their reasons for voting the way they 
did. "e ; 


T.. is not to dismiss predictions 


altogether. I must confess to enjoy- 
ing them and participating in the 
game once in a while. But this is 
no reason to confuse pastime with 
serious business. There is one reason, 
however, why even serious students 
of elections must keep tabs on pre- 
diction. It-is a good test of the 


tools, one is employing and can be. 


used as that. ‘A grossly mistaken 


„prediction is a sure indication of 


either an unrepresentative sample in 
opinion polls or a mistaken Pespnos 
logical reasoning. 


The Lok Sabha election in Uttar 
Pradesh in May and June this year 
is a good example of the need and 


-role of psephology. The result looked 


like a saffron thunderstorm: the BTP 
won 50 out of 82 seats which went 
to the'polls, the yD and allies got 23 
while the Congress only 5. Analysts 
were quick to observe that Hindutva/ 
communalism dominated UP voters, 
that it was a: popular verdict for 
Mandir and so on. The result was 
contrasted to Madhya Pradesh where 
the voter- had ‘rejected’ the BJP. 


Now consider this simple analis 
of BJP victory. Its share of popular 
vote was only 33 % (as against the 
over 60 % seats it won); two-thirds 
of UP voters had voted against the 
B'P.. (Its vote share-in Madhya 
Pradesh was 4294.): The JD and its 
L? allies got about 24% votes in 
UP while the Coneress got 18% (D+ 
L*-- Congress —427;). This much 
for. the ‘saffron wave’. The ByP’s 
victory was due more to disunity 
among . its opponents than its own 


- revealed the ac:ual picture. 


‘popularity. On an average the lea- 
ding opponent of the BJP in UP got 
less than half of non-BJP votes in a 
constituency. 


A much better example of the use 
of psephologicel skills was the prob- 
lem of interpreting the difference in 
electoral outcome. between those 
parts of the coantry which went to 
the polls on 20 May and those which 
did so in June after Rajiv Gandhi's 
assassination. There were several 
questions here. Did Rajiv Gandhi’s 
assassination result in a sympathy 
wave for the Congress? What was its 
strength? What would the outcomes 
have been had :he assassination not 
taken place? Any comparison of 
seats won or lost or total votes gain- 
ed in pre- and post-assassination 
constituencies would have been too 
crude an assessment. For the nature 
of these constituencies was different. 


' In Rajasthan and MP, for instance, 


'the post-assassination constituencies 
were traditional Congress supporters 
and could not te compared with the 
rest. 


A: psephological analysis i in terms 
of ‘swing’ (charge in a party's votes 
in a constituency over two elections) 
Cong- 
ress had gained in all the six states 
where elections were split, but its 
gains varied from 4.3% in MP to 
12.3% in Rajasthan. This gain was 
mainly at the expense of the NF and 
its allies excep- in Rajasthan and 
Bihar: The analysis also. threw up 
a possible explanation for this diffe- 
rence between the two phases in 
Bihar,.MP and Rajasthan, namely 
a significant rise in voter turn-out. 


In overall terms, a psephological 
analysis brings out the most signifi 
cant but hidden fact of this election’ 
Congress's impzoved electoral per- 
formance (from 197 to 225) was not 
based on an increased popular sup- 
port. In fact, its all-India share of 
votes fell by more than 2% (from 
39.5 to 37.3). It did better because 
its opponents were hopelessly divid- 
ed. The Index of Opposition Unity 
(10u) for this election read 66, as 
compared to 77 in 1989 and 74 in 
1984. 


What made this analysis possible 
was a new psephology established 
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in India about a decade ago, thanks 
to the pioneering efforts of two pro- 
-fessional economists—Ashok Lahiri 
and Prannoy Roy—in collaboration 
¿with the famous British psepho- 
logist David Butler. The basic 
idea was to take a macro view of 
elections instead of focusing on 
micro details of each constituency 
in order to explain and predict the 
overall outcome. It suggested that 
basically there are two things which 
affect electoral outcome: the way 
people voted and the way political 
parties aligned themselves. In the 
Indian context both these could be 
measured with reference to the 
Congress. Any movement of votes 
could be measured as a move in 
favour of or against the Congress. 
Hence the concept of swing was 
~tied to the Congress: it expressed a 
spositive or negative change in the 
"percentage of votes secured by the 
Congress over two elections. 


T. concept of the IOU was more 
complex and was a genuine inno- 
vation. The challenge here was to 
devise a quantitative "measure of 
alignment of political forces. Every- 
one knew that the Congress tends to 
perform worse in the face of a united 
opposition than if these parties 
fought against one another, but the 
question was how to measure it. 
The number of total candidates did 
not help. You could have a straight 
contest in real terms where there 
. Were more than a dozen candidates. 
Even if one takes into account only 
the candidates put up by various 
.parties, matters do notimprove very 
„much. Think, for instance, of par- 
ties like the SJ», the BsP or the Door- 
darshi Party which put up a large 
number of candidates whose pre- 
sence hardly matters. 


The 10U sought to circumvent 
this problem by evolving a post- 
facto measurement, something you 
could measure once you knew the 
results. The basic idea was to see 
how many of the opposition. votes 
went to the leading opposition 
candidates in one constituency irres- 
pective of the total number of candi- 
dates or who wonor lost. In 1977, 
for instance, about 90% of those 
votes which did not go to the Cong- 
ress went to the leading opposition 
candidates all over India. In the 
next election in 1980, 
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this came 


down to 65% due to a highly dis- 
united opposition. 


This bit of conceptual innovation 
was very helpful in making sense 
of the general elections from 1977 
to 1989. The concepts of swing 
and IOU provided a clear explanation 
of the changing political fortunes of 
the Congress, especially in the most 
volatile electoral zone—the Hindi 
heartland. And it became the basis 
of some fairly successful predictions, 
especially that in 1989. 


The other component of the pse- 
phology package, opinion polls, 
also acquired a new prominence 
during this election. So much so 
that we nearly had a flood of 
opinion polls. Their sponsor-publi- 
shers (above a dozen) and research 
agencies (over half-a-dozen) varied, 
as did their scope, sample size and 
aim. There were as many as four 
nationwide opinion polls (India 
Today-MARG, Sunday-MRAS, Front- 
line-MRAS, Week-MODE) on the eve 
of the May elections, two weekly/ 
fortnightly series of polls (Week- 
MODE Barometer, Times-MARG Poll- 
meter), one massive nationwide 
exit poll (India Today-MARG) and 
umpteen: other polls of a local/regio- 
nal character. Future historians of 
Indian elections might remember 
this as the first war of opinion polls 
in India. 


T.. wealth of information thrown 
up by opinion polls in this and the 
previous elections easily outmatches 
all previous mini-sized surveys con- 
ducted by academic students of 
Indian politics. Hence it is nothing 
less than ironic that political scien- 
tists have not yet condescended to 
incorporate this evidence in their un- 
derstanding of Indian elections and 
politics. Of particular significance 
is the evidence of India Today-MARG 
exit polls in 1989 and, this election 
for its huge sample size (above 
77,000 and 90,000 respectively), 
extensive coverage (51 and 72 con- 
stituencies respectively) and an unus- 
ually high level of accuracy. All this 
evidence falls into two areas: rela- 
tionship of voting to voters’ social 
background, etcetera on the one 
hand and voters' opinions on various 
national issues on the other. 


The results challenge many widely 
held beliefs and theories about elec- 


tions. One of these is the myth of 
‘vote banks’. The 1989 exit poll 
came out with decisive evidence 
against it: Congress votes among all 
age. sex, caste, community catego- 
ries were within 5% of its national 
average. Even the 1991 election 
shows a very minor variation from 
this pattern. The backward castes’ 
vote for Congress falls slightly 
below the ‘5% band’ and Muslim 
and SC/ST vote slightly above it. 
But one hardly finds any vote bank 
anywhere. 


On. evidence is also very valu- 
able. The BJP is more popular among 
urban, upper caste, young and male 
voters, while the Janata Dal among 
rural and Muslim voters (its failure 
to even bring over a substantial 
share of OBC voters is a very signifi- 
cant indicator here). As for differ- 
ence in voting in two phases, women 
and Muslim voters swung most 
sharply towards the Congress after 
Rajiv Gandhi’s assassination; urban 
and upper caste voters were the 
least influenced. 


The evidence on people’s opinions 
on various questions and their rea- 
sons for voting is less unambiguous 
and requires careful interpretation. 
Yet some of the conclusions are 
striking. In people’s eyes the issues 
usually regarded as the lead issues 
of this election (secularism, stability 
and reservations) have very little 
value (see Statistical Appendix, 
Table 3). For them, the main issues 
are price rise and unemployment. 
Another surprise awaits us as we go 
through responses to the Ayodhya 
dispute in various opinion polls (see 
Statistical Appendix, Table 4). There 
is a much larger support for the BJP 
stance (over 40%) than its share of 
votes. Yet when people are given tbe 
specific option of demolishing/re- 
moving the Masjid, less than 30% 
approve it. And less than half of 
these hardcore supporters turn out 
to be BJP voters! 


This election may or may not 
prove to bea watershed in Indian 
politics. But it can hardly be doubt- 
ed that ‘it will prove so in the use 
of opinion polls in Indian politics 
and elections. We have certainly 
come a long way since the mid-1950s 
when the Indian Institute of Public 
Opinion began its pioneering work 


led by EP W da Costa, the father 
of pollstering in India. Methodo- 
logical innovations in pollstering are 
not as striking as in psephology, but 
the entry of market research organi- 
zations in this field in the last decade 
has certainly led to a substantial 
improvement of skills, especially on 
the crucial question of ascertaining 
people's voting intention. 


Now that these techniques are 
here to stay, how can we improve 
upon them? What is wrong with their 
contemporary form and application? 
How can we make these more rele- 
vant to our needs and conditions? 
India is perhaps the first country 
in the 'third world' where these 
techniques have been applied at such 
a large scale and with this degree 
of success. The main problem, how- 
ever, is that these new techniques 
have become a world unto them- 
selves, intellectual enclaves immune 
to outside influences. Especially sad 
here is the absence of any meaning- 
ful interaction with academic social 
Scicnce in general and political 
science in particular. 


T, take psephology first, the 
basic challenge is to respond to the 
changing. political reality in recent 
times, especially during this election. 
Psephological innovations of the 
1980s were based on the assumption 
of Congress vs. opposition as the 
main contest of the Indian electoral 
arena. This is no longer the case 
in the electorally most volatile zones 
of north India. In that sense the 
real psephological challenge of 
theorizing multi-party contests in 
a first-past-the-post system begins 
now. Specifically, the Indian pse- 
phologists must address themselves 
to the following tasks: 


*How to measure the fragmen- 
tation of political forces in a 
truly multi-party situation where 
no single party can be used asa 
measuring rod? This calls for 
a new, comprehensive measure 
toimprove upon the Index of 
Opposition Unity. 


*How do we take into account 
some of the specific features of 
the Indian party system such as 
discontinuous existence of diffe- 
rent parties and short-term elec- 
toral alliances? 


*How to measure, explain or pre- 

dict the electoral performance 
of non-Congress parties? This is 
one front on which even the 
most ‘successful’ psephologists 
have not done too well. 


T. challenge faced by pollsters is 
somewhat different. The basic prob- 
lem here is the rather narrow focus 
pollsters have set for themselves. 
The centra} focus of pollsters and 
their methodological innovations 
has been the single question of how 
best to ascertain people’s voting 
preferences much before they actu- 
ally cast the vote. How to catch 
the right set of voters in the poll’s 
sample? How to get the true ans- 
wer? How to prevent or detect 
lying? Such a focus is quite under- 
standable, given that this is the only 
testable item in an opinion poll and 
that the commercial success of the 
poll and the concerned agency de- 
pends entirely on this. But its result 
is an unfortunate neglect of other 
parts of an opinion poll, those re- 
lated to people’s perceptions and 
opinions. This is what makes these 
polls of great interest to social 
scientists and it is precisely here 
that these polls are least reliable. 
The main tasks for the pollsters 
could be listed thus: 


*Methodological research on how 
best to measure people’s percep- 
tions through opinion nolls in 
the context of a semi-literate, 
culturally heterogeneous society 
like India. 


*Research on the impact of opini- 
on polls on the society itself, 
especially of prediction based on 


opinion polls on the electoral: 


, outcome. 


*Some institutional initiative on 
two fronts: one, a better internal 
organization of the trade on the 
lines of a guild so as to evolve a 
badly needed code of opinion 
poll conduct; and two, the col- 
lating of the vast amount of 
opinion poll data from different 
sources and different points of 
time—ds done, for instance, by 
the social science research estab- 
lishment in Britain—for pur- 
poses of academic use and 
scrutiny. 
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Comment 


DAVID BUTLER 


THE Indian elections, even when spread over one 
week, are the most protracted in the democratic 
world. The three-week gap between 20 May and 
15 June, with its tragic cause, made them an alto- 
gether unique phenomenon. It is now plain that in 
his death Rajiv Gandhi performed one vast service 
to his party and to India. The votes on 20 May 
showed the country heading for a hopelessly hung 
parliament; if the whole nation had gone to the polls 
on that day Congress would, according to Prannoy 
Roy’s meticulous calculations, have won only 190 
seats. 


But between 20 May and mid-June there was a 
9% swing to Congress. If the whole country had 
been voting in mid-June Congress would have got 
265 seats. As it is Congress (plus AIADMK) got 239 
seats. And it looks as though that is enough. The 
new Lok Sabha may not last a full five years but 
there is every prospect that India will be -free of the 
uncertainties of the last 18 months for a considerable 
while. The early decisions of the government and, 
above all, of Manmohan Singh have won a good 
press in the outside world. 


To someone who has spent 40 years juggling with 
election statistics around the world (and 10 years 
working with Prannoy Roy), Indian voting is pecu- 
liarly fascinating. 1991 was an extreme case. Con- 
sider simply the swings in Congress voting in the big 
states. 


Madhya Pradesh +7.6 Uttar Pradesh -12.2 
Rajasthan +7.1 Haryana — 8.1 
Orissa +5.3 Karnataka — 6.9 
Tamil Nadu +4.3 Andhra Pradesh — — 4.9 
Maharashtra 03.0 West Bengal — 49 
Gujarat — 4.4 
Bihar — 42 
Kerala “. — 0.6 


This variation exceeds anything shown in 1984.or 
1989—although individual states (AP and Haryana 
in 1984 or Bihar and AP in 1989) did provide more 
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extreme contrasts. And the regional balance changed 
with all that may imply for future Dover: struggles 
with Congress. 





Congress seats in the south and north 


(Percentage) 
1984 1989 199] 
Four southern states 16 54 37 
The rest 84 46 63 


100 100 . 100 





In Britain we talk about our increased electoral ' 
volatility. But the variations are trifling by Indian 
standards. Let us leave out some weird results in 
individual constituencies (and a Westerner is bemused 
at how comprehensively, -granted Indian levels of 
literacy and communications, word about the qual- 
ity ofa candidate seems to spread across a million 
voters). At the state level consider these results. 





Won by Congress 
Total seats 1984 1989 ` 1991 





Rajasthan 25 25 0 " 13 
Haryana 10 10 4 9 
Andhra Pradesh 42 6 38 | 24 
Uttar Pradesh 85 83 15 an 
Madhya Pradesh 40 40 8 27 

20 3 12 





Coasider, too, how this summer, there were over- 
turns in six out of the seven assembly elections: 
four favoured Congress, three did not. 


With such variegated outcomes I stand amazed 
that the pollsters and the pundits fared as well as 
they did. And I am clear that: the election of 1994? 
1995? 1996? will provide another psephological feast. 
But what is far more important is that it will pro- 
vide the people of India, the most political of demo- 
cracies, with a chance to pass judgement on how 
well a minority Congress government has been able 
to lead the country out of its current economic 
morass. 


Interview 


with PRANNOY ROY 


It is customary for political analysts to. declare 
every election ‘extraordinary’ and “epoch-making’. Do 
you agree with similar claims about this election? Was 
it a ‘critical election’, one which decisively upset some 
of the most significant and enduring voting patterns in 
the country? 


Every election is considered to be epoch-making. 
But then, when you look at it in retrospect, or talk 
to the people about it, they say that the result was 
obvious to them. It is also true that the elections 
since 1977 have in fact been held in very strange cir- 
cumstances: the Emergency the assassinations of 
Indira and ‘Rajiv Gandhi, the breaking up of the 
Janata Party in 1980. In other words the elections 
have not really been a reflection of the government 
of the previous period. i 


But in a way I do see this one as a watershed 
election compared to the others and that is basically 
because of the presence of the BJP. For the first time 
one can see the Congress being threatened by a party 
whose ideology is very different from its own. I 
don't see major ideological differences between the 
Janata Dal and Congress. A very large proportion 
of upper caste voters shifted to the BJP this time. . 


The dominance of the Congress among the Brahmins 
and the upper castes in UP and Bihar has been com- 
pletely decimated. In fact, the BIP is by far the lar- 
gest party among those groups— larger in actual vote 
terms than the Congress. That really made all the 
difference in the north. BJP’s growth as a dominant 
right-wing Hindu party is a cleer change in Indian 
election issues, shifting the very base of Indian poli- 
tics. So in this sense [ think that this has perhaps 


been the most important election since independence. X 


You have estimated in India Today that if this 
election was held as scheduled, Congress would 
have got only 190 seats, and 265 if all the seats had 
gone to polls aftér Rajiv’s assassiration. Now, there 
were only six state$ for which we Fave the data of pre 
and post-assassination voting. Hcw did you estimate 
the likely voting pattern for other states? 


These figures are purely hypothetical forecasts 
which can never be verified. The method used basi- 
cally looks at the difference in swings between one 
stage of the poll and the next, and applies. it to the 
neighbouring regions. One can’t really be very cer- 
tain about it but I think it is probably the best 
estimate ‘possible. -Anyway, it was worth going 
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through the excercise just to see what the impact of 
the assassination was. Other teams who had been 
engaged in exactly this kind of analysis estimated 
174 seats for the Congress. But 15 seats is neither 
here nor there because it means less than one per 
cent difference in our swing estimates and assump- 
tions. So when I say 190, 175 to 205 is well within 
that statistical range. 


Going by your estimate, most of the pollsters, inclu- 
ding yourself, were far less accurate in their prediction 
this time than in 1989. The error was particularly 
striking when it came to non-Congress parties, espe- 
cially the BYP. What accounts for this apparent failure 
—a sharp late swing? lack of homogeneous swing? 
or built-in methodological errors? 


First, I would like to comment on the accuracy of 
1989. I believe it was spurious. I mean, when you 
get something spot on it's bound to be a bit of a fluke: 
the methodology doesn't allow you to get anywhere 
but within 20.seats of the final results. In fact, this 
time I am quite pleased with one particular bit of 
analysis, and that was on the votes and the level of 
lou. We were the only pollsters who said that the 
votes of the Congress would come down by 1-2% 
and that the lou would come down by 10-15%. 

We had never stuck our neck out that far in the past 
and it took a lot of guts to do that. It is very satis- 
fying that both figures were right. 


Also, regionally, we have done slightly better this 
time. We were quite wrong in two regions last 
time. This time I don't think regional forecasts have 
been that bad. We bave not been spot on in 
our regional estimates, but we have remained within 
a statistically valid sort of range. It is with the non- 
dominant parties—the second and third party divi- 
sions—that we have a methodological problem. We 
have always been pretty bad on those. -I am parti- 
cularly disappointed with our prediction. for,.the. BJP 
—it was 20.seats too much. We overestimated i in 
the case of BJP, which means that we underestimated 
the other parties to some extent. 


What the methodology requires is that the pariy 
be in existence in two continuous elections. It does 
not have to be a: dominant party. For example, 
take-West Bengal. Congress has been there -conti- 
& nuously for the last three to four elections, as has 
! the CPM. So one can use either party as the stan- 
dard by which one determines the opposition—any 
party can be used as long as. its composition is 
similar in both the elections. The problem-was that 
the Janata Dal and the BJP were engaged in-seat 
adjustments last time, and they were fighting each 
other this time. So the two elections cannot be 
considered comparable situations. Last time a 
lot of the BJP vote was because of Janata Dal sup- 
port and vice-versa. To disaggregate last time was 
thus a very tricky exercise, virtually impossible. 


It makes political sense,. therefore,- to’ begin with 
the dominant party and then talk . about the opposi- 
tion. But in statistical terms; it does -not matter 


Beyond the Vote 


because we are not estimating a relationship here 
through a regression or a statistical method. It is a 
definition which is derived very simply from the 
basic definition of what causes a change in margin. 
This is then disaggregate1 into something which can 
be measured through opinion polls. 


You and your colleagues Ashok Lahiri and David 
Butler have transformed Indian psephology in the last 
decade or so. Would you spell out the challenge of 
understanding Indian elections as you saw it in the late 

1970s and then your response to it? What made you 
far more successful than all previous attempts (inclu 


ding professional ones as that of E P W da Costa) in 


this area? 


I would attribute the major part of our role in 
elections to India Today and Aroon Purie. Over 
the years, he's become a major propagator of this 
science or methodology. In the early years our 
method was just a replication of what we had read 
about this kind of methodology in the West with 
minor adjustments. We hadn't developed the Index 
of Opposition Unity then, so we were using other 
methods and the big challenge was India’s multiple 
parties. And cracking that methodologically made 
all the difference to the reliability of the forecasts. 
That's what made it different from earlier attempts 
by Eric da Costa, whom I have great respect for. 
He really is the father of opinion polling in India. 


Also, with the tremendous experience generated 
in this area, again thanks to Aroon Purie financing 
a lot of studies, there came the realization, which 
da Costa unfortunately did not recognize, that there 
is a bias in all opinion polls in favour of the Cong- 
ress, particularly when in power, which is most of 
the time. And that bias can be up to 10%. You 
can do a poll as statistically carefully as you want 
to, but when the results come in you'll find that the 
Congress has an exaggerated vote. One per cent 
means 20 seats, so to adjust for up to 10% is very, 
very tricky. I don't believe anybody, including us, 
has got a really good method for handling this. So 
to that extent thereisa lot of room fori improving 
opinion polls. But I think this 10% exaggeration 
in favour of the dominant party should not be 
handled after the. opinion poll results come in, when 
you fiddle around with the data to adjust for the 
exaggeration. It must be done at the opinion poll 
stage itself—by trying to get the truth out of the 
respondents. ; 

World-wide, the voting question comes right up 

on top: so that all other questions do not affect it. 
Which is what we do now. [insist on asking the 
voting question first, and then move on to the filter 
questions. Then-we ask the voting question again 
and see if there are any differences. But even so, 
the exercise is still not satisfactory. Indians don’t 
like to say—‘I don’t know’,-or even that they haven't 
made up their mind. They prefer. to lie. I have 
found that southern.voters in opinion polls show a 
greater tendency to tell the truth than the northern 
voters. One explanation for this is that the people 


i 


are afraid of the party in power, of the repercussions ^ split or even the Janata Party if it carries on in the 


they may have to face. 
the lower castes in Bihar who would: normally be 


afraid to come out and’ say who they would vote . 
for, were less afraid this time, since the National: - 
Also, a respondent: 


Front was in power in „Bihar. 
may not want to say who he is planning to vote for, 
for fear you might try to change his mind. So there 
is what one can call the fear explanation. 


But there is a counter-argument to-it. Because 
in exit polls we don’t find any kind of exaggeration 
for the ruling party. This is in a sense strange, 


because when a person has just voted and comes- 


out of the booth, the atmosphere is much more 
intimidating—with party people and the police all 


around—than if one met somebody in a village. 


somewhere three weeks before the elections. But 
in exit polls they tell the truth, we can take the 
vote data without adjusting the poll So fear 
may not be a factor. Dorab Supariwala believes 
it may be turn-out—that a lot of people who in an 
opinion poll claim they are going to vote, say, for 
the Congress, do-not vote.at all. There are various. 
theories on why distortion does not occur in exit 


polls and why it does occur in opinion polls, and in’ 


my opinion, it is an area worth studying. ` 


American polisters claim that they. can predict 
everything—even how you would vote, but they can- 
not predict whether you will vote at all, 
when people are asked whether they're going to 
vote, 99% say yes and only 50% turn out. The prob- 
lem with the turn-out hypothesis and the. differences 


between opinion polls and exit polls is, why: aren't . 


they random phenomena? It is not clear why the 
turn-out factor affects only one party" te te 
party, whichever one it is. 


Is it correct to say that your — dend 
on one party dominance (whether of Congress or any 
other party)? If yes, is it as relevant in the changed 
political scenario as it was in the 1980s? 


As I’ve said earlier, it’s not really a question of 
one party being dominant. It’s more a matter of 
parties being continuous over time. For example, the 


Congress has more or less retained its identity—there 
have been splits, but those have really. died away. | 


The opposition, on the other hand, has changed all 
the time—joined together, broken apart, joined 


together again—and that has caused great metho- . 


dological problems. All that I’m saying. is that 
whichever party you choose to compare all other 
parties against, must be similar over the last two 
elections. Even if it is not the dominant party, you 
can estimate its seats separately as long as it satisfies 
one condition—that is, it has remained continuous 


over time. So it's not really a question of dominance . 


orruling party or—Congress. It’s a question of 


not changing its basic structure from. one election to. 


another—the last one and the’ current one. ‘For 
example, if it fights the next time, one can use the 
BP as the main party, or the Congress if it doesn't 


For instance, people from 


`- shown an ‘underdog sympathy’ 


' forecast. 


In India,. 


- wide enough to influence the voter. 


' an opinion. poll. 


same fashion. Butifany party splits, the method 
really. doesn' t apply to that party cnly. 


Looking into the future I feel there is now a little 
more stability among parties. The Congress will 
continue more or less as it is, as will the BJP. As 
long as im every state there is at least one party 
that is continuous over time, the methodology will 


-work. If there is no party that is the same over 


the last two elections, then we've had it. 


- There is a widespread fear as to the impact of 


opinion-poll based predictions on th2 acutal electoral 
outcome. Studies in . Western  aemocracies have 
effect or sometimes a 
‘bandwagon effect". What do you think is the direc- 
tion and extent of such an effect in India, particularly 
in view of the massive press coverage these predictions 
get nowadays? 


- Í have tried to investigate this quite closely and 


there is really no hard evidence on whether the 
underdog effect dominates or whether the band- 
wagon effect dominates. 
results show that the winning party tends to geta 
one or two per cent lower vote than opinion polls 
And people can explair that by saying 
that at the last minute voters chose to vote for the 
underdog. But that is very indirec: evidence. 


In India, thé reach of opinion polls is not really 
But there is a 
little too much credibility attached to opinion polls 
by political parties. They don't understand its falli- 
bilities. They really think that it is the final word. 
As a result, opinion polls can affect the morale of 


' a political party and its workers. But to go beyond 


and say that it is. affecting the voters is to over- 
estimate the reach of the opinion polls. 


One option would be to ban opinion polls. I 
don't think this is possible, because people would 
continue with private polls and rumours of all kinds 
would circulate. Ithink perhaps the answer lies in 
having more and more opinion polls—this time 
there were six opinion polls ranging from 370 to 210 
seats for the Congress. It is sometaing we just have 
to learn to live with—it's a factor that every coun- 
try has. 


What do you see as the challenge point in psepho- 
logy in the future? 


What is challenging in psephology and polling is 
estimating the exaggeration for thz ruling party in 
This has to be cracked, otherwise 
it becomes a very dicey exercise. Another challenge 
is to estimate more accurately seats for the non- 
dominant parties—those in the second, third or 
fourth categories. The first one is a methodological 
problem for pollsters, the second Zor psephologists. 


- Until these two problems are sorted out, we cannot 


arrive at a very reliable state of affairs. 
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Statistical appendix : 
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TABLE] ` 


Popular Opinion on Ayodhya Dispute 








aaa (a). (b) (e) (d) ^ (e) a 
Best solution Hindu- Week- Sunday- | Gentle- Front- Stand on 
MARG MODE MRAS man` line- : BJP/VHP 
MRAS MRAS line 
/.! ‘Court verdict *- 9 32 
-., Negotiated * 4l. s 
» .. Settlement - 2000 
'. ? Build Mandir 49 12 27 43 " 41 Don’t support 
“near Masjid Ea t DE s : Byp/VHP stance - 
Demolish/Remove , 27 © 27 29 46. 48 Support BIP/ 
the Masjid B ' VHP stance 
No opinion/ : 4 s l 12 1]. 31 Cantsay 


Don't know 








Sources: (a) The Hindu, 19 May 1991. 


(b) The Week, 6 January 1991. Sample: 4,856. 


(c) Sunday, 25 February-3 March 1990. Sample: over 15,000. .Its scope was 
‘limited to the 7 states where assembly elections were held in 1990, 


(d) Gentleman, April 1991. Sample: 2,205, drawn from 5 states and two 


metropolis. Also sponsored by Indian Express. 
(e) Frontline, 25 May-7 June 1991, Sample: 10,730. 





TABLE 2. 


Shifts in Voting Intentions, 1989-1991 . 





Congress BJP. 





Will vote for Voted for in 
„in 1991 (per 1989 (per . (I) 
cent) cent) 
Congress (1) 73 11 
BJP” l1 75 
National Front and Left parties 7 8 
Others/can’t say/will not vote 9 6 
Total f 100 100 


National Others] 
Front & can’t say] 
Left will not 


parties vote 
13 16 
24 18 
52 ' 15 
11 51 
100 100 





Source: Frontline, 25 May-7 June, 1991. 


Beyond the Vote 





State 


TABLE 3 — Seat Distribution by. States ` 





BJP4- 


0507025 INCH x 7 NFLet oc e 

T Held Lost Gain “Held Lost.Gain _Held Lost Gain 

. Andhra Pradesh ^ 39 "16 1 2 17-14. 0'0 1 
- Arunachal Pradesh .2 © 0 0. 0 0 0.0 Uu 
Bihar - 4 4 -0.4 3 4 8 .7 4 
Goa ] O° 1°. 0.070: 0 0 0 
' Gujarat 3. L 3 -11 ‘Il O 12 1 9 
Haryana: : .4 1 6 6 6 l 0. 0 0 
Himachal Pradesh 1 0 1 0 0 0 3 I1 9 
Karnataka- | 27 5 1 1.1 =-90 0 0 4 
Kerala ; 17 2 lc 3 1L 2 0 0 0 
Madhya Pradesh 8 0 19. 4 4 0 27 15 0 
Maharashtra 28 7 16 6 6. 1 1 8 6 
Manipur 2 1:0 0 0 0. 0.0 0 
Meghalaya 2.72 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Mizoram nui 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

_ Nagaland 1 IL - 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Orissa 3 0 9 18 10 0 0 0 0 
Rajasthan 0 .0 13712 0 O 13 5 4 
Sikkim 0 0 0 0'0 0 0 0 0 
Tamil Nadu 38 0 1 1 1 0 0 0 0 
Tripura 2 0 0. O0 0 0 0 0 0 
Uttar Pradesh I5 1i 1.57 40 5 8 5. 41 

West Bengal 5 1 1 37 1 1 0 0 0 
Andaman & Nicobar , 1° 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Chandigarh. ^" 0 O 1' 1 i 0 0 0 0 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli 0 0- 1 .0.° 0 0 0 0 0 
Daman & Diu |: 0 0. 1 0 0: 0 0 0 O0 
Delhi | ak ae ce ree Wie 4 1 2 
Lakshadweep 1 0.0 0 0.0 0.0 O0 
Pondicherry “I. 0 0 0 0 0 O0 0 0 
All India 208. 51 78 20] 87 28 86 .43 77 


MUNICSHKOM NE essc are 
. Note: Net gains plus held do not necessarily add up to seats won in 1991 because of 
countermandings and withheld results. Source: Frontline, 6-19 July, 1991. 





TABLE 4— Popular Rating of Most Important Issues 
.in Different Nation-wide Opinion Polls ` 








- (a) - (b) (c) > (d) (e) . 
Issue] Poll MARG- . MODE- MARG- ` MARG- MARG- 
j Hindu | Week India. , India. India 
el RAS Today | Today. Today 
(91) (90) - (89) 
.Price-rise + . | 402 43: :47 |» 54, 4 
. Unemployment 049r 28 ' Ego UM * 

' - Instability ^ 13. 78^ 6 ` * * 
Ayodhya/Communalism 10 10. 15- 11:. - 13 
Mandal/Reservations : 5 3- 10 j i 
Corruption 5 1 *., 22 .36 

. Law & order/Terrorism nos .2 = 13 . 7 
National Security i 1 4 Kos i: a 


i AA SGA a t in ee > ar : 
Note: 1. All-figures are of percentage of respondents who" considered that issue to te 
the most important one. 


2. It should be noted that there 


are two special problems in comparing tke 


figures of different opinion polls. One, the question is worded differently, 
asking people to identify the most important ‘issue in this election’/‘problen 


E 


‘facing the country 


> etcetera." Two, the respondents are given different lists of - 


issues to choose, from. Issues not included ina particular poll have been 
& a $ ` - 


'. marked '*, 


Sources:- (a) The Hindu, 19 May 1991. 
x ‘Sample: over.12,000. (c) India 
^, Today, 15 September 1990. Sample: 1 

Sample: 10,399. F 


Fa% 


Sample: 12,465." (b) The Week, 19 May 1991. 
Today, 31 May 1991. Sample: 20,312. (d) India 
0,239. (e) India Today, 31 August 1989. 
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TABLE 5—1991 Elections (Lok Sabha) State 
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INDIA DECIDES: Elections 1952-1991 by David 


Butler, Ashok Lahiri and Prannoy Roy. Living 
Media India, New Delhi, (2nd ed.), 1 1991. 


'THIS handbook of results of all Lok Sabha elections 
from 1952 to 1989 is the third version, though 
the second edition of this series which began in 1984. 
By now researchers, journalists and other students 
of Indian elections have started looking forward to 
its appearance just before every Lok Sabha election. 
It appeared first under the title 4 Compendium of 
Indian Elections and primarily addressed academics. 
The second appearance was under a new title, India 
Decides, with a new publisher and an attractive get- 
up to cater to a larger audience. 


The main body of the volume consists of consti- 
tuency-wise capsules, with each capsule summarizing 
all the details of the Lok Sabha elections in that con- 
stituency since 1952. It tells you the number of voters, 
percent turn-out, number of candidates, name of 
winner and runner-up, percentage of votes secured 
and party affiliation of the first five candidates, swing 
(change in percentage of Congress votes over the 
last election) and Index of Opposition Unity for 
that constituency in a particular election. The same 
data is also presented in various other summary 
forms: election-wise, state-wise, party-wise and so 
on. In addition, the book contains some useful 
statistics on elections to various Vidhan Sabhas, 
Rajya Sabha and to the office of the President and 

' the Vice-President of India. 


This is not the first collection of election statistics 
in India. We have the voluminous reports of the 
Election Commission for each election. We also 
have various academic attempts to put much of this 
data in a single cover: Shiv Lal’s Election Archives’ 
project, R Chandidas and E W Morehouse’s two 
volumes of India Votes and the most comprehensive 
and reliable of them, Elections in India, by V B 
Singh of the CSDS. What distinguishes India Decides 
from these previous collections is that it screens out 
much of the irrelevant details (name and votes secur- 
ed for each candidate, for instance). What we have 
is thus a streamlined volume which presents all the 
relevant information in a reader-friendly, at-one- 
glance manner. 


The volume is also more than a mere compilation 
of existing data. First because it has an introductory 
section, though somewhat dated by now, which out- 


lines all the basics of Indian elections and psepho- 
logy. Especially useful is the chepter "Polls and 
Forecasting, freshly added in this edition, which 
explains to the lay person the nitty-gritty of the busi- 
ness of election prediction. Second, zhe book is part 
ofa continuing project on theorizing Indian elec- 
tions. The project was begun by two of the authors, 
Prannoy Roy and Ashok Lahiri, in the mid-1970s, 
and was joined in by the well-known Oxford psepho- 
logist, David Butler, in the early 1980s. The result 
was the conceptual innovation, perhaps the most 
important one in Indian psephology to this date, of 
the Index of Opposition Unity (lou). It devised a 
statistical measure for calculating the level of frag- 
mentation of non-Congress forces which every politi- 
cal observer took into account, hitherto only intui- 
tively. 


One just hopes we don't have to wait for the next 
edition of India Decides till about a fortnight before 
the next elections, as and when it comes. 


Prathama Banerjee 


LOK SABHA AND VIDHAN SABHA ELEC- 
TIONS IN INDIA, 1989 AND 1990: Process and 
Results with Comparative Study of Manifestos 
by S. P. Agrawal and J. C. Aggarwal. New 
Delhi, Concept, 1990. 


THE book faithfully tabulates the results of the 
elections, enumerates the various manifestos and 
also gives their comparative summaries; yet it fails 
to grapple in any serious manner w:th the electoral 
‘process’. The major space of the took is taken up 
by a reproduction of the manifestos of the leading 
national parties—the Congress (I), the National 
Front, the BJP, the CPI and the CPI(M). 


A study of the manifestos is no doubt a very 
legitimate exercise inasmuch as it acquaints us 
with the aims and goals of a particular political 
party—a first person account, as it were, of what it 
wants to do and why. But to leave it at that is 
perhaps somewhat cavalier. That there is more 
often than not a vast gap between what a manifesto 
promises and how the party actually functions in 
power—is an obvious political observation. And 
it is this that enjoins upon any study of party mani- 
festos as an input into the overall electoral studies, 
the responsibility of examining also the relationship 
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as an interaction between the two—the formal mani- 
festo on the one hand and the ‘actual conduct of the 
party on the other. Without an exploration of this 
relationship the book remains a mere compilation 
of superficial data. 
t 

This refusal to make a statement runs through 
the entire book., While providing useful and detailed 
data in respect of electorates, number of candidates 
state-wise and party-wise, party positions after 
elections, percentage of votes polled by each party, 
comparative positions in 1984 and 1989, press com- 


' ments on the election results and of course, the 


many manifestos, the book carefully steers clear of 
making any: ‘effort at analysis. Would that the politi- 
cal: parties. attached as much importance to their 
own manifestos as Messrs Agrawal and Aggarwal sọ 
obviously c do! : 


Neatly Oberoi 
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. by Dilip M. Sarwate. 


Tata McGraw-Hill, New 
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WITH the Congress spending about Rs. 23 crores 
on its picturesque slogan ‘My heart beats for India’, 
the real sense of ‘political marketing! has hit’ the 
Indian taxpayer strongly between the eyes. The 
book tells us about its intricacies tbrough a listing 
and explication ofthé principles of political adver- 
tisement in the first section and a case study of the 
1989 Indian elections in the second. 


Contrary to common sense, the book says, politi- 
cal marketing is not merely a sly conning of the 
voters (why ; would the- voters let themselves be 
conned anyway—moreover, the recent competitive- 
ness in the market of electioneering makes it diff- 
cult). Itinvolves serious research into the needs 
of the consumers, a simultaneous education of the 
consumers and the creation’ of a political product 
ene to the needs of the political market. 


The first principle this study highlights is “that the 
‘candidate: of -a strong political party has a surer 
chance of winning. Naturally, of the 4,000 inde- 
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3,937 lost their deposits! The second principle of 
winning, ‘the unique selling proposition’ as the book 
calls it, is that a candidate has to convince the voter 
of his own capability to safeguard the voter’s 
interests. . 


The visual drama that the election has become 
today invites all these rather simple hypotheses. Yet 
the pooling of management techniques, marketing 
strategies and some sociological insights has not 
given:a foolproof answer. In the last instance, the 
politician has to admit the least quantifiable element 
of all, the consumer’s, the voter’s political sense into 
the framework of his marketing strategiés. ` 
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Business India — 26 issues per year — india's leading 
business magazine. Well researched, analytical, informativi, 
Keeps you upto date with new developments in the corporais 
Sector in India and abroad with essential informatiort- en 
business news, views and events, More than twice as popular 
as any other Indian business magazine. 


the India magazine — 12 issues per year — gives you India 
ike never brefore. Well researched, informative articles en 
india, its people, culture, environment, ecology; wildlife, writen 
by renowned scholars and. leaders in. their respective 
discipines. Every month, beautifully produced. 


inside outside — 6 issues per year — India's premier design 
magazine. Providing a forum. for architects and inierer 
designers to interact and share their experiences and Knows 


how with you, 






































You can’t judge SAIL by standards 
made for others 


Understand it with us : Comparison is always between apple and apple. 
The public sector steel industry has its unique history, psychology and 
driving forces. That’s why you can’t interpret values in SAIL by standards set 
for others. We have our own aims and values dovetailed to the country's 
growth. We're open — our actions are constantly under public gaze. 

We don't sacrifice national priorities and interests for commercial 

gains. All the same, customer service and quality are top on our agenda. In 
a massive, far-flung State-organisation, our most valuable asset is the 

2.38 — lakh workforce who believe in our core values and are constantly 
striving for a better India — with a resolve of steel. 








That’s why SAIL is different 


@> STEEL AUTHORITY OF INDIA LIMITED 
We also mean business 
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“A Company that A 
seeks the comfort of success 


must be ready to 
take the heat.” 








What the core sector is all about — A 





STEEL 0 ENERGY 0 OFFSHORE O SHIPPING 0 CONSTRUCTION 


CLEA 
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Different though their needs are, 
Unit Trust brings a smile 


into both their lives. 


For people who are 
generations apart. For people 
who come from far corners of 
the land. For people who 
belong to different income 
groups. For people with 
different needs and different 
dreams... Unit Trust has 
something special. 


Unit Trust has schemes for 
people with young children to 
plan for, or old parents to look 
after... people who need a 
steady return on their savings 
or who are looking for capital 
appreciation. People who are 
just starting out in life or 
people who have their life's 
savings in their hands... people 





who want the security of 
insurance or those who want a 
share in the growing capital 
market. 

At Unit Trust, it's the small 
saver and his special 
investment needs that always 
have a unique place in our 
plans. We go out of our way to 
understand his requirements 
And to develop schemes to suit 
him. We offer him the returns 
he wants. And the safety he 
cant afford to risk. 

Over 9 million investors 
have enthusiastically responded 
to our schemes. But that hasn't 
made us complacent. Because 
at Unit Trust, we believe that 


every achievement opens up 
a new world of opportunities. 





UNIT TRUST 
OF INDIA 


Trust of 90 lakh Unitholders 
Bombay * Calcutta * Madras * New Delhi 
Ahmedabad * Bangalore * Bhubaneshwar 


Chandigarh * Cochin * Guwahati * Hyderabad 
Indore * Jaipur * Kanpur * Ludhiana * Panaji 
Patna * Pune * Shimla * Trichur * Vijayawada 
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Grindlays, connected by over a hundred years to- 
India, became a member of a wider banking 
network in 1984. The Australia and New 
Zealand Banking Group. ANZ, one of the largest 

- Australian banks with offices in more than 40 
countries. 


ANZ Grindlays' new corporate. monogram of 
network lines reflect and.reaffirm this new 
alliance and  Grindlays’ own established 
corporate values. 

Human Connections 


Of banker and customer. Networked by ANZ 
Grindlays' person-to-person service. 


Business Connections 


Of banker and corporate banking needs. 
Networked by ANZ Grindlays’ expertise in 
corporate banking. 


u = Grindlays Bank 


Global Connections 


Of banker and global banking. Networked by — 
over 1,700 points of representation worldwide. — . 


Modern Connections. Was) 


Of banker and transactions by electronic — 
connections. Networked by a contemporary - 
worldwide communications system. — = 


Shimla, Srinagar and Tuticorin. 


p : ANZ Grindlays branches at: Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras; Amritsar, Bangalore, Cochin, Darjeeling, Guwahati, Hyderabad, Kanpur, 
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The unmistakable taste of |: 
fine Virginia tobaccos. 

And the unmistakable 
denim pack in a regular size. 


“Tt tastes so good” 
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Ue Ee és Thé € only Indian company to design and build its own. motorcycles; -` S ege d EP 
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Our track record spans from India 
to the U.S. with frequent stopovers 






in Europe & the Far East. 





D^ Wika at netbeans CE LEO AEn E a AO Re oa Se E beast. Vp rupi i.e ENL M C A SE Do idem 


We have been adjudged the country's largest exporters of 
diesel engines for the year 1989-90, with exports exceeding 
Rs. 340 million. To us at Kirloskar Cummins, this merely 
denotes a step towards building up the financial independence 
of India in terms of foreign exchange. 






Thank you, World, for acknowledging our engineering Aes ^ 


* 
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excellence. x 
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f^ | Kirloskar Cummins Limited 


Kothrud, Pune 411 029 (INDIA) 
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. With Best Compliments From 


JAG SHIPS 


FOR QUICK AND EFFICIENT CARRIAGE 
ENTRUST YOUR SHIPMENTS TO 


THE GREAT EASTERN SHIPPING CO., LTD. 


Registered Office: 
HONGKONG BANK BUILDING, 
60, MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD 

BOMBAY 400 001 


Telephone: 274869 (23 Lines) 
Telex: 11-82092/82217/82719/82824 
Fax: 91-22-2028016 
a 104 F 21 
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Energy continues tc pose a D Installation of energy-saving DO Cascading energy application 
challenge which will tax our eguipment/devices — .... o Co-generation 


ingenuity, skills and resources for C Waste heat recovery/use 





i 
OQ Use of new energy sources 


many years to come. 

Conservation of conventional Q Energy audit . Dasturco has successfully 
sources of energy. Developing ~ instrumentation/controls incorporated these 

and harnessing new sources of energy-efficient tecaniques in 
eneray. Efficient use and several projects. Not only in large 
management of energy. : projects like Visakhapatnam 


Steel Plant; TISCO modernisation 
expansion; Rourkela Steel Plant ' 
modernisation; Sur fag Iron and 
Steel etc in India; and Misurata 
tron and Steel Complex in Libya. 


Dasturco is dedicated to these 
iasks. On all projects handled by 
it, Dasturco incorporates several 
design features to optimise 









energy use; to reduce its re : : Jj 
consumption and costs; and to Also in various projects, large 
recover/use waste energy.  . ü Wi , and small, in the power, chemical 
; on . S p ; ' and other energy-intensive 
© Choice of energy efficient Total Engineering ==. sectors 
+ process/equipment Concept to completion — 
M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY LIMITED : 
“~~ ^" CONSULTING ENGINEERS | | Z 
4 CALCUTTA . t x 
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Culture is the 
expression 
of a nation's heritage. 


In our arts and crafts, our beliefs and 
traditions, our customs and gestures lies a 
wealth of expression. The cumulative result of 


oStered and brought to maturity. It is 
something to be proud of. At Herdillia, over 
500 people from various states work together 
for a common purpose. 


HERDILLIA 
CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 








= 





ATTENTION—STEEL 
MILLS & FOUNDRIES 


Producers & Leading Exporters of Low 
Phos. Manganese Ore 
Offer for sale from ready stock 


“MANGANESE ORE 
*FERROSILICON 


*FERROMANGANESE 
*SILICOMANGANESE 


The Sandur Manganese 
& Iron Ores Limited 


(Regd. Office: ‘Lohadri Bhavan’, 
| $27. YESHWANTNAGAR-583 124) 
56, Palace Road, Bangalore-560 052 


Phone : SANDUR 346 Telex : 

Bangalore 267622, 267623, Hospet 0818-215 
263207, 267624, 263209 Bangalore 0845-2427 
Bombay 4925085, 4945847 Bombay 011-76878 
Calcutta 223052 Calcutta 021-7875 
Madras 458949 New Delhi 031-62904 
New Delhi 3712121, 

3712255, 3715611 
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a lot of Gas ! 
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30,00,000,000 cubic meters of it. And still counting. 


Its over 1800 Kms of HBJ pipeline laid over 5100 
hectares of land, 56 Kms of forests, 99 major and 69 
minor nvers, 281 canals, unending stretches of slush, 

roads and railway lines. It is in fact one of the longest 
in the world. 


Qm SEU ee ; ^x 





Never before has 4,50,000 tonnes of equipment and 
pipes been moved to distant locations so fast. And 
a project of this magnitude completed within 19 
months of its inception. Complete with satellite 
communications links between every.major pumping 
station. 


By optimal utilization of natural gas, GAIL is adding a 
lot more to our lives. It is replacing conventional 
fuels. It js also supplementing the country's LPG 

availability by about 4,00,000 tonnes per annum to 
keep the home/kitchen fires burning, AS well as 
planning systematically the nation's future gas 
utilization — now. 


THERE'S A LOT MORE TO GAIL THAN JUST GAS. 





(A Got. of Inara Undertaxing J 
16, Bhikaiji Cama Place, RK Puram, 


New Delhi-110 066. 


PACE /GAIL/ 143 
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sou EN rvice — ims 
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adva ntage all 


Door-To-Door Cargo 
e 
WORLDWIDE EXPRESS 


DHL. The Courier Division Of 
Airfreight Limited. 


p opu 


Regd. Office: Neville House, Currimbhoy Ser 
. Ballard Estate, Bombay - 400 038. 








RAKA:3013:90:A 








.. With best compliments 


of 


dian Petrochemicals Corporation Limited 
(A Government of India Undertaking) 
Reg. Office : 
P.O. Petrochemicals, 
Dist. Vadodara-391 346, Gujarat 
India 
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“For us energy is aot an abstract ideal. 


It is a target for today and tomorrow." 


TISTECH Energy is more than an eriergy conservation 
programme in a steel plant. It is a pioneering attempt at 
evolving a technology that is relevant and an attitude that is 
contemporary. TISTECH Energy is a deep rooted commitment 
towards meeting the country's needs of today without 
compromising its tomorrow. 


How TISTECH works 
e Reducing specific energy consumption by 1.14% per annum. 


* Introducing Stamp Charging foni to produce better 
coke for blast furnaces. 


e Saving Rs 100 crore in the 
iron-making stage‘alone. 

e Adopting KORF _ 
technology:to double 
productivity in steel 

‘ melting shops. 

e Recovering 45 million 
Nm? of LD top gas 
per annum. 

e Eliminating an'entire 
stage of energy 
consumption through 
Concast. 

* Generating 120 mw 
of captive power 
by 1990. 











TATA STEEL 


The first and still the foremost 














14, N Block Market, 
Greater Kailash, . S 

New Delhi-110 048. m a Pas - 

Tel: 6452184, 6452185, 6418192 Shop :.' 6452183. 
Fabrics : 6445293 pode met E 
RETAIL AND. EXPORT OF HOME FURNISHINGS 
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" Refined Groundnut Oil 
now receives the AGMARK seal 
of purity and quality. 


AGMARK REFINED GROUNDNUT OIL 
YOUR DOUBLE ASSURANCE OF FURITY 


` 











THE MONTHLY SYMPOSIUM POST BOX ‘998 NEW DELHI- 1 


Founder Editors RAJ & ROMESH THAPAR 
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journal which seeks to reflect through free discussion, every . 


nade of Indian thought and aspiration. Each month,a single 
roblem is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions. 


“pinions expressed: have ranged : from janata to congress, from . 


arvodaya to communist to independent. And the non-political 


iblisher MALVIKA SINGH editor TEJBIR SINGH 


X oO > ^ 


Lan 


specialist too: :has voiced his “views. In this way it ha 
beem . possible to answer a real deed of today, to gathe 
the facts’ and ideas of this- age and to help thinking peop? 
arrive. at.a certain degree of cohesion and clarity i» 


‘facing the. problems: of eels: of ‘politics, of culture 


4 
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THE economic experiment that has been tried in 
India during last 40 years has its roots in three se- 
perate but related developments in the history of 
ideas. The first has a universal ethical appeal but is 
particularly relevant in a country where poverty is 
so visible. The other two stemmed from the general 
failure of capitalism in the 1930s. I shall try to deal 
with each one of them in turn, for I think a thorough 
understanding of the basic notions that affect our 
attitude to economic issues is essential to the way 
we shall evaluate the forthcoming changes in econo- 
mic policy. : 


Ever since Plato, and perhaps -well before, every 


ween the rich and the poor. In The Republic Plato 

te, “Any ordinary city, however small, is in fact 
two cities, one the city of the poor and the other of 
the rich, at war with one another.’ It is in this basic 
social division that the fundamental weakness of a 
state or nation exists. In the scheme of things that 
he proposed, this conflict could only cease if the 
state undertook to provide in complete equality for 
both sections of society. ; 


| age has been deeply concerned with the division 


This theme was subsequently taken up by that 
man for all seasons, Sir Thomas More, but with a 
slightly different twist. He was not just concerned 
with divisions enfeebling the state but by the ùn- 
Christian spirit of society. "The rich,’ he said, ‘desire 


every means by which they may in tbe first place. 


secure to themselves what they have' amassed by 


Repercussions of Change 


[he problem 


wrong and then take to their own use and profit at 
the lowest possible price, the work and labour of the 
poor. Andso soon astherich decide on adopting 
these devices in the name of the public, then they 
become law.’ : 


These words could have easily been written by 
Karl Marx. If one ignores the supposedly scientific 
historicism of Das Kapital, the real passion of his 
argument still has an extraordinary appeal. There 
can surely be no more powerful rallying cry for the 
poor than the final sentences of the Communist 
Manifesto: ‘Workers of the world unite! You have 
nothing to lose but your chains. And all the world 
to win.’ 


From this lofty vision all great economists have 
sought to provide systems that carry out these 
ideals. Paradoxically perhaps, Adam Smith, who is 
looked upon as the father of modern capitalism, con- 
sidered that competition was the best way to regu- 
late the greed of merchants. He thought that the 
nexus between the state and business could not be 
broken without having a system of free and fair 


. trade. Otherwise there would always be those who 


could convince legislators to bend rules in their 
favour to the detriment of the public at large. His 
ideas dominated economic systems well into the early 
part of this century, but then in the great recession 


. of the 1930s, capitalism failed. 


Quite simply, the private sector and markets could 
not cope with the problem of poverty in the midst 


of plenty. On this issue, the cleverest man of this 
century, John Maynard Keynes, expressed his 
doubts and convictions in the following words: ‘In 
matters of economic detail, as distinct from central 
controls, I am in favour of retaining as much private 
judgement and initiative and enterprise as possible. 
But I have become convinced that the retention of 
the structure of private enterprise is incompatible 
with that degree of well-being to which our technical 
advancement entitles us....’ 


He proceeded to construct a system which pulled 
capitalism out of the morass it had fallen into. It 
was a brilliant piece of social engineering, and more 
or less formed the basis for economic policy in the 
West. After Keynes, it was generally accepted that 
the overall management of the economy was the 
responsibility of the state, while at the micro level 
matters were to be left to private individuals and 
institutions. 


Meanwhile, in the Soviet Union, a very much 
more comprehensive economic experiment was under 
way. It was perhaps the first time in history, as 
Stalin’s biographer Issac Deutcher wrote when a 
government undertook ‘to plan and regulate the 
whole economic life of its country and to direct its 
industrial resources towards a uniquely rapid multi- 
plication of the nation’s wealth’. Or so atleast it 
seemed. By the end of the 1930s Russia's industrial 
power was catching up with that of Germany, and 


after the war it seemed in industrial might only 
second to the United States. 


A nation that had achieved so much from so 
backward a beginning was bound to evoke the 
admiration and hopes of other poorer countries; no 
one had as strong a conviction in Soviet-style plan- 
ning as Pandit Nehru. He was no: an economist by 
training; he never quite understood the subtle mech- 
anism of markets and the role tha: prices and profits 
played in the allocation of resources. For him, all 
these ideas were just outmoded capitalist notions. 
In any case he had seen the new Arcadia in the 
Soviet Union: a nation transformed through guts, 
courage and planning. 


And who was to gainsay him? At one extr iy 


there was this economist Keynes who had warn 
of the possibilities of market failure and the need 
for government intervention. At the other end of 
the spectrum there was the supposedly successful 
transformation of the Soviet Union from a poor, 
backward, feudal country into a mighty power. It 
seemed to have achieved miraces of production 
through planning. 


Given Mahatma Gandhi’s piety, Nehru’s leader- 
ship and Keynes’ intellectual dominance, it was not 
at all surprising that India accepted a dominant role 
for the state in economic affairs. The extraordinary 
excitement that the Second Plan generated has to 
be thoroughly understood before we can begin to 
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analyse the difficulties we face in reversing these 
policies. Nehru’s biographer S Gopal quotes a 
letter from the distinguished scientist J B S Haldane, 
who wrote to Mahalanobis about the Plan saying: 
"Even if one is pessimistic and allows for a 15 per 
cent chance of failure through interference by the 
United States (via Pakistan or otherwise), a 10 per 
cent chance of interference by the Soviet Union and 
China, a 20 per cent chance of interference by 
Hindu traditionalism, that leaves a 50 per cent 
chance for a success which will alter the whole his- 
tory of the world.’ 


Although the Second Plan very quickly got into 
difficulties, the predilection for planning was still 
very strong. Aberrations of implementation and 
errors of judgement did not seem to mitigate the 
passion for centralized allocation. Always—and 
behind all the enthusiasm—there was the example of 
the Soviet Union, and later perhaps of China. 


It is only the very recent revelations of the appal- 
ling mess that the Soviet Union is in that makes us 
think again. Yet even now things are not very clear. 
Last year, at a private dinner party, I remember 
Amartya Sen asking the Hungarian economist Janos 
Kornai the very question that now puzzles all of us. 
What has really gone wrong in the Soviet Union? 
Were those spectacular figures of growth in the 
earlier years just false? Can they not be repeated in 
other countries at least in the early stage of deve- 
lopment? : 


As I recall, Kornai's tentative reply was that when 
the Soviet Union had large unutilized material re- 
sources the system managed to show a fast rate of 
growth, because it mattered little if resources were 
wastefully used so long as they were used. On the 
other hand, when resources became scarce, the sys- 
tem simply fell apart. The detailed allocation mecha- 
nism completely failed to cope with the myriad 
problems of a complex economy. 


Although the reply may seem technical and trivial, 
it is in fact a devastating indictment of planning. For 
itislike saying that when a resource is as freely 
available as air the system of allocation through 
planning can cope, but if it requires the allocation 


n. If that is really the case then planning has 
no place in economics, for the whole business of 
economics is to provide a fair, just and efficient 
system for scarce resources, not for resources that 
areso plentiful that anyone can have enough of 
them. 


pes resources then the system simply breaks 


Judging from the present debate in India and the 
Soviet Union, it is I think fair to conclude that 
planning of the kind that we have known so far is 
no longer looked upon as an efficient instrument for 
social transformation. The whole apparatus of deter- 
mining physical targets, allocating the necessary re- 
sources to fulfil these goals, ensuring the right 
selection of priorities is really too cumbersome and 
complicated. Markets with their process of trial and 


Repercussions. of Change 


error may not be in any way superior in choosing 
and determining the optimal growth path but they 
at least have the merit of allowing speedier imple- 
mentation of individual decisions. 


Be that as it may, it is the contention of those 
who still favour the intervention of the state, that 
the sort of decisions that will emerge from individual 
decision-making is likely to lead to a greater social 
misallocation of resources. It will lead to investment 
in whatever is immediately profitable, regardless of 
the social cost of such activities. Now there may be 
some truth in that particular charge but it should 
not be overestimated. 


The reality is that market signals are not quite 
as simple to decipher as all that. The future is like 
some great mountain shrouded in mist, and we only 
get a glimpse of its outline when the cloud of un- 
certainty lifts for some brief moment. Eco Homens— 
the man of economics—is really struggling in a fog 
of uncertainty; in the business of guessing it is 
always hazardous to select the right investment. 
Businessmen are not as stupid as to take immediate 
market signals as their sole reference point for 
selecting investment and it is exceptionally naive of 
socialists to think that to be the case. 


The present state of play is that we are now oscil- 
lating back from planning and dictat, to giving 
power back to the manager and entrepreneur. 
Whether this move will give the country what it 
needs is yet to be seen. If the 1930s witnessed the 
failure of the great capitalist experiment, the 1980s 
have seen the collapse of the socialist experiment. 
It would, however, be foolish to believe that the 
great socialist ideals will.disappear. Their historic 
links go deeper into the roots of time and into our 
own psyche than we pretend. Ultimately man does 
not live by bread alone, but without bread he does 
not live. 


The challenge before India is not that she may lose 
her ideals in these local and temporary difficulties. 
The people of this nation still have the endurance 
and patience to live happily in relative poverty. But 
the real issue is not quite as simple. Ultimately the 
challenge before the people of India is to see whether 
we have the will and capacity to change. When 
Japan in the last century faced the same test, its 
people responded magnificently but out of shame. 
The only dominant argument was the imperative 
necessity of catching up with the West. Every 
other goal was subordinated to this one overwhel- 
ming objective. 


In the final analysis, no one can tell if their vic- 
tory has brought them happiness. But asin another 
context the Lord Krishna said to Arjun, ‘Thou 
shouldst not falter, there exists no greater good for a 
Ksatriya than a battle enjoined by duty.’ It is this 
duty that requires us to take up the challenge of 
making our nation an economic equal in the world. 


SUDHIR MULJI 


“SHARAD JOSHI 


à 


Answering before God 


THE Narasimha Rao government 
has, since its installation towards 
theend of June 1991, taken some 
measures and announced certain po- 
licy decisions in an attempt to red- 
ress the present economic difficulties. 
These include a devaluatiun of the 
rupee, reform of export-import sys- 
tems, a new industrial policy, a 
policy for small-scale and cottage 
industries and the 1991-1992 budget. 
Other measures are on the anvil. 
The national agricultural policy, so 
much talked about under the previ- 
ous regime, has apparently been 
quietly shelved, probably because 
the new rulers think it has relevance 
to neither the crisis nor its resolu- 
tion. 


Does this package of measures 
constitute an internally consistent 
schema? Is it likely to lead to some 
‘restructuring’ that would bring 
relief at least in some respects? 
If so, does the schema represent a 
departure from the past policies? 
Alternatively, do Manmohan Singh’s 
prescriptions represent desperate re- 
actions of a system in panic? And, 
finally, where does agriculture figure 
in the ‘restructured’ system? These 
are the principal questions this arti- 
cle addresses itself to. 


But firstly the genesis. All econo- 
mists worth the name are now talk- 
ing loudly about the need to make 
radical changes in the economic 
structures. The devotees of planning 
are having a‘ quick meiamorphosis 
into champions of liberalism. THe 
closer and longer their contacts with 
the old regime ‘the louder. the’ de- 
mand for change and the sliriller the 
protestations that this is what they 
have been saying all along and that 
no one would listen. What brought 
about this soul-searching and the 
awareness that something was wrong 
and that something radical needed 
to be dene? ` 


Were it not for Saddam Hussein, 
Indian economists and politicians 
would have, in all probability, con- 
tinued in their complacent bliss for 
quite some more time. The Gulf 
crisis brought down at one stroke 
the two props that the good fairies 
had given India—easing of the 
petroleum situation and remittances 
by NRIs—and which had kept the 
payment crisis at bay since the last 
IMF loan under the rule of the late 
Indira Gandhi. The respite provided 
by the easing of the balance of pay- 
ment situation was used, during the 
Eighth Plan period, not for correc- 
ting past mistakes but for profligacy 
that would not have been justified 
even if India had firmly overcome 
the trade defici-. Saddam’s ‘mother 
of battles has given birth in India 
to a situation in itself pregnant with 
diverse conflicts—the payment crisis. 


External insolvency—the need to 
watch the payment situation from 
hour to hour, to look for loans and 
accommodation irrespective of costs 
and conditionalities and’ to dig into 
the nation's stcck of gold—brought 
about what everything else had 
failed to produze. The establishment 
was not much ashamed: of the in- 
ability to pavy—common business 
morality attaches little stigma to 
insolvency. It was frightened by the 
threat to the imports from ar m 
the life-line connecting it with th 
developed world. Without external 
links, the establishment could neither 
sustain its position. nor its power 
within the country. 


Talk of ‘commitment in “honour” 
to repay’ is good tactics for the Prime 
Minister of a basket-case country; 
but that is a it can be. Such a 
commitment would mean a conti- 
nuously favourable balance of trade 
which would be, short of a mira- 
cle, unattainable in the foreseeable 
future for India. Even if India starts 
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producing goods of acceptable qua- 
Jity at lower costs, the surplus would 
be eaten away by the adverse move- 
ment of the terms of trade. Alter- 
natively, it implies an' ability to 
obtain for all times to come fresh 
credits that would at Jeast equal the 
servicing and repayment obligations 
—a Tristram Shandy paradox im- 
possible of resolution at any finite 
point in time. 


Hw come this sudden and novel 
concern for ‘honour’ in our relations 
with the developed world? Such 
high-sounding platitudes hardly be- 
hove a recipient of massive aid. 
Left to ourselves, we would not 
have been able to repay even our 


- PL 480 obligations had these not 


been mercifully. written off. In inter- 
national economics, there is nothing 
like ‘honour’ involved in meeting 
one’s obligations. It is a law well 
established since the days of the 
German reparations problem, that 
large-scale international transfers are 
feasible only to the extent that the 
creditórs are willing to accept a 
trade deficit and the concomitant 
recession. 


International payments are as 
painful to the creditors as to the 
debtors. All parties to the game 
know these strange rules of inter- 
national settlement and continue, 
nevertheless, to sustain the sanctity 
of credit in order to keep the wheels 
of international commerce moving. 
Maintaining a high level of econo- 
mic activity in the present is far 
more important than recovering old 
debts. Bygones, as Lord Keynes 
said, are bygones. 


The creditors do try to twist the 
debtors’ arms. The objective is to 


the debtor accept terms and 
itions that would be more 


.creditor-friendly. The conditionali- 


ties are such as would promote 
higher production as also ensure an 
advantage for the creditor. Fatten 
the calf in order to bleed it better is 
the name of the game. If the debtors 
refuse to play ball, reprisals can 
come in the form of economic sanc- 
tions or of punitive action, ündrmpd 
or armed. 


The higher the degree of Diei 
dependency, the more painful and 
hence more effective prove to-be 


Repercussions of Change -- . 


economic actions by themselves. 


. What happens in cases of a dualistic 


economy like India where a seg- 
ment, small but dominant, has high 
external dependency while the vast 
majority is isolated from the rest of 
the world and is lagging behind 
times, is not settled in economic 
theory. But, obviously, the pri- 
vileged minority would have all the 
interest in persuading the unfor- 
tunate majority that both of them 
have equal interest in ensuring the 
continuation of imports. 


That is why both the Prime Mi- 
nister and the Finance Minister 
insistently labour the point that for- 
eign links and imports are necessary 
for the poor in the country. It is 
true that some imports facilitate the 


life of some poor, e.g. kerosene, 


fertilizers. But these poor are more 
than earning their requirement of 
foreign exchange and. left to them- 
selves, could earn ‘much more. Im- 
ports unmatched by exports that 
cause payment problems are indis- 
pensable for ‘India’, if some con- 
venience for ‘Bharat’. 


d common man is seriously 
affected with the day-to-day pro- 
blems like poverty, unemployment, 
inflation, income disparities, black 
money, corruption, inefficiency and 
so on. All these have been menac- 
ing the common man for much 
longer than the payment crisis and 
have, in fact, given rise to the latter. 
What hurts people does not seri- 
ously bother the government and 
what causes panic in the government 
has little relevance for most people. 


The term ‘payment crisis’ is clearly 
a misnomer; it is neither a crisis nor 
is it related to payments. It is nota 
crisis in the sense that it is not a 
catastrophe descending out of the 
blue on a virtuous people. It is not, 
as the Prime Minister would like us 
to believe, the creation of non- 
Congress regimes of 18 months. Nor 
has’ it come unexpectedly through 
misfortune or accident. Most im- 
portant, it is not caused by the Gulf 
crisis and the resultant petroleum 
shortage nor by the repatriation of 
NRIs from the Middle East. 


The payment problem has been 
with us since the day we adopted 
the Nehru-Mahalanobis idea that 


the gestation period of an industrial 
society could be shortened to the 
extent we could mobilize resources 
through Praebrozenskian squeezing 
of the peasantry, printing of cur- 
rency notes, foreign assistance, loans 
and technology. We persisted in the 
Quixotic adventure even after the 
exhaustion of the massive sterling 
balances. The cold war created a 
situation where the aid receivers dic- 
tated the terms and the Nehruvian 
espousing of the neutralist cause 
provided a very convenient ploy for 
balancing between the two camps. 
India continued its profligate and 
ill-conceived industrialization, allow- 
ing debt burdens, interest payments, 
black money, inflation and unemp- 
loyment to grow. 


Le first serious payment problem 
arose because of the heavy depen- 
dence on the USA, even for daily 
bread. Mercifully the PL 480 dues 
were written off; but the unsordid 
waiver was taken asa rightful due 
and India continued in the old ways 
not only unrepentant but even com- 
placent. 


The crunch came in the early 
1980s and Indira Gandhi was forced 
to seek IMF help. A lucky spurt in 
domestic petroleum production and 
massive remittances by petty NRIs— 
nurses, masons, carpenters etcetera—- 
came in as twin miracles to save tlie 
day. The situation changed so rapi- 
dly that the IMF credit was only 
partly used and the repayment was 

exemplary. The rulers claimed the 
credit for the bonanza, persuaded 
themselves into a euphoria and went 
on a spending spree opening up the 
floodgates for imports of synthetic 
fibres, electronics and what not. 


It looked like a real dream world 
where one could eat the cake, have 
it and not be called upon to pay for 
it either. The leaders of the day 
talked of taking India into the 21st 
century as one of the leading indus- 
trialand economic powers. In the 
meanwhile, the thaw in the cold war 
had left the third world countries 
out in the cold; but India continued 
as if nothing had changed until it 
was rudely awakened to the realities 
by the ‘mother of battles’. The pre- 
sent crisis is not an unfortunate 
contingency; itis more likea long 
overdue retribution. 


If it is not a crisis, nor can it be 
redressed by loans and accommoda- 
tions. No finite size of credit—IMF, 
bilateral or NRI—is going to help us 
resolve the problem, not even if it 
is interest free and non-repayable. 
Unless the position on the current 
account improves substantially, rapi- 
dly and permanently, all help will 
be so much pittance thrown down a 
bottomless pit. 


I. brief, the government has been 
spurred to action not by the more 
serious deficiencies of the economic 
system but by a more peripheral 
payment crisis which is neither a 
crisis nor related to payments. Man- 
mohan Singh’s prescriptions should 
be viewed in this limited context. 
Even their author does not claim 
more. 


Of course, it is difficult to decip- 
her Singh’s logic and intent, because 
there are at least three separate 
voices that get mixed. Firstly, there 
is the ‘coterie’ line which requires 
that all statements be punctuated 
by glowing homages to the Trinity 
—a formidable handicap for serious 
introspection. Then there is the pro- 
fessorial dissertation and apologetic 
expostulation of the economics of 
cost effectiveness, marketism and 
internationalism. Lastly, and entire- 
ly unconnected with the first two, 
follow the proposals that flow from 
neither, appear unconnected with 
the demands of the situation and 
smell like they had been kept ready 
by the bureaucracy for just such an 
occasion and put up with only some 
tactical and cosmetic touch-ups. 


Manmohan Singh, generally very 
modest, has made, on more than 
one occasion the claim that his pac- 
kage is the ‘first step’. in a new 
direction. The Prime Minister rhap- 
sodied, “You are a no-changer; J am 
a pro-changer.' Of course, the co- 
terie makes them mix such state- 
ments with periodical affirmations 
that itis the same old policy and that 
the ‘Nehru line’ is not being aban- 
doned. JR D Tata has assured us 
thatif Nehru were alive today he 
would have followed the Singh pac- 
kage of policies. 


Facts show that the package is 
certainly not a ‘first step’ in the de- 


parture from the Nehru line. The 
trend was already discernible in the 
last years of Indira Gandhi. Sanjay’s 
attempt at manufacturing a people’s 
car, despite all its uncouthness, was 
aimed at breaking the stranglehold 
of unscrupulous and inefficient indi- 
genous monopolistic producers by 
bringing in foreign capital and state- 
of-art technology. Liberalization of 
policies for import of electronic 
goods was sought to be introduced, 
albeit unsuccessfully, in as early as 
1983. The Ambanis of the new gen- 
eration of entrepreneurs and the 
non-resident Swaraj Pauls have been 
quietly stalking for some time the 
anterooms of power and chipping 
away at the socialistic monolith. 


The Rajiv camelot: with its close 
Western contacts was even more an- 
xious to unify the Indian economy 
with the West by opening the doors 
for imports of technology, machi- 
nery, finished products and even raw 
materials. It used its massive majo- 
rity in the parliament for ramming 
in policies that had neither a man- 
date nor the advantage of a debate 
—e.g. relaxation of import and of 
MRTP restrictions, a more open fiscal 
regime and licensing procedures. 
That both these attempts failed and 
failed miserably does not make 
Singh'a pioneer. But it does undou- 
btedly testify to his spirit of adven- 
ture: to attempt twice-failed pres- 
criptions a third time in a bigger 
dose. 


Aus very remarkable feature 
of the new package is its exclusive 
preoccupation with the tertiary sec- 
tor and with industry in particular, 
notwithstanding the claim that it 
represents a new approach to eco- 
nomic governance. The budget was 
accompanied by new policies on tra- 
de and on industry, big and small. 
What is the relevance of industries 
in the context of the payment crisis? 


The position of the trade is un- 
likely to improve unless we have 
something to offer with comparative 
advantage. India enjoys an advan- 
tage, in the international trade, 
asregards primary and secondary 
produce with value added. Our 
exports consist in bulk of textiles, 
leather goods, diamonds and marine 
products. 


On the other hand, industrial 
production, based as it is on second- 
hand technology, organized labour 
which is costly at its moderate 
wages and a regime of licenses, 
permits, deficit finance and an over- 
valued rupee is unlikely to make 
any major breakthrough in exports. 
Our foreign exchange liabilities are 
incurred principally for a sector 
that is, by its very character, orga- 
nicaly incapable of meeting the 
bill. That is not all. It is for 
nurturing this industry that the 
primary/secondary sectors are res- 
trained from exporting in spite of 
the comparative advantage they 
enjoy in the external market. 


Ts role of Indian industry in 
exports will continue to be modest 
for quite some time even if all 
doors are opered for the entry of 
foreign capital and technology. The 
typical Indian industrialist is more 
at home manipulating in the corri- 
dors of power than in braving 
competition in an unrigged market. 


Even if one believes that the 
performance of Indian industries 
would improve with yet another 
dose of imported capital and tech- 
nology itis difficult to understand 
the hurry with which industrial 
priority was given precedence over 
everything else. It is not that 
foreign capital and technology are 
waiting at India's doorstep to rush 
in through the first chink that 
manifests itself. In fact, the only 
new entrants will be non-resident 
Indian funds laced abundantly with 
the funds stashed away by resident 
industrialists and exporters. 


Conceding, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that there will be a rapid A 
massive influx of capital and tech 
nology from abroad, will it be 
conducive to any greater competi- 
tiveness or efficiency so long as tbe 
other bottlenecks continue? Admi- 
nistrative costs as high as 85 %, 
mounting non-plan expenditure, 
double digit inflation, astronomical 
black money and massive unemp- 
loyment—all consequences of past 
policies—have sapped the vitality of 
the economy. 


If the objective was to bring 
about a rapid improvement in the 
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balance of trade, it is policies rela- 
ting to agriculture, textiles, leather 
goods,and services that should have 
been reformed in the first instance. 
If. overall sanitization of the eco- 
nomy was the objective, a beginning 
should have been made by a drastic 
slashing of administrative expendi- 
ture and by changes in public poli- 
cies to favour labour-intensive 
programmes. If the pursuit is doc- 
trinaire, the economics of cost-effec- 
tiveness, market-friendliness and 
abolition of holding limits had better 
prospects in the primary/secondary 
sectors rather than in industry 
devoid of performance aud barren 
of prospects. 


T. the adoption of a formal 
agricultural policy was abandoned 
by the new government is under- 
Standable; no politician likes to 
nurse the brain-child of a compe- 
titor. But what has been done 
to` agriculture in terms of other 
measures betrays an absence of 
even an informal policy as also a 
characteristic animus. 


The two industrial sectors closely 
connected with agriculture— sugar 
and alcohol—have been exempted 
from delicensing. Having exempted 
all kinds of industries from the 
Shackles of the license raj, one 
wonders what could be the political 
compulsions of not.allowing farmers 
to:start sugar or intermediate ex- 
traction units or brewing wine at 
home as a cottage industry. Simi- 
larly, it would require’ considerable 
imagination to understand why ‘a 
government which abolishes - even 
the limit of Rs. 100 crores on mono- 
polies, treats owners of. just two 
hectares of dryland as rich farmers 
and subjects. them to a hefty 30% 
p: in fertilizer prices. 


The case of the fertilizer subsidy 
and prices will perhaps help in a 
clearer understanding of the policy 
package of the Narasimha Rao gov- 
ernment. The arguments in favour 
of slashing fertilizer subsidy andin- 
creasing. fertilizer prices have: been 
repeated often enough. The prices 
have remained stationary since 1981 
and during this-period the consump- 
tion has doubled to reach 120 -lakh 
tonnes and the burden of subsidy 


from Rs. 500 crores to Rs. 4,500 


crores. The case: for liquidating 


Repercussions of Change -: 


subsidies is unassailable. However, 
increase in prices is not a necessary 
concomitant of reduction in subsi- 
dies and the case for it is very, very 
tenuous. 


W ritings on fertilizer subsidies 
are all silent in conspiratorial uni- 


son about the fact that the fertilizer - 


prices in India are some of the 
highest not only in Asia butin the 
world as a whole. They are higher 
than even the prices prevailing in 
neighbouring Bangladesh and Paki- 
stan. In real terms, the quantity 
of paddy or wheat required to pur- 
chase one kilo of any type of 
nutrient is larger in India than in 
most countries. Subsidies have 
clearly been used not for lowering 
puce but for financing sometbing 
else 


Further, the support prices of 
agricultural commodities are com- 
puted on the basis of costs that 
include the fertilizer prices net of 
subsidies only and the farmers fail to 
recoup even these stingy costs. The 
decisions regarding importing or 
exporting agricultural produce are 
made with reference to the cost 


"parameters net of subsidized prices. 


As far as the farmers are con- 
cerned, the fertilizer subsidy is an 
intra-entry in government accounts 
which keeps the amount of crop 
loan modest and earns them a lot 
of odium. The farmer, literally, is 
in the situation of young David 
Copperfield on his journey to school 
suffering from pangs of hunger and 
being accused of muon at the 
same time. 


Price is a secondary issue in the 
complex and chronic problem of 
fertilizer subsidies. The Finance 
‘Minister has dealt with only the 
marginal and the peripheral and left 
the core of the problem to gangrene. 
The Rs. 2,800 crores that will be 
forked out by the farmers, what- 
ever the consequences on fertilizer 
consumption 'and' agricultural pro- 
‘duction, will finance the continua- 
tion of” all that is wrong and 
‘inefficient in. connection with the 
fertilizerindustry. 
sag lpnetar E 
is A pat from the feed to’ abolish 
ubsdies; "there i is -some justification 
for-3ncrease' in fertilizer prices - if 
only to encourage moving away 


from the hydro-carbon technology. 
The expert advice to the government 
was that an increase of 5% in one 
go would be easily accepted without 
serious effects on consumption. If 
the government wished to diminish 


.fertilizer consumption and encou- 


rage farmers to move towards a 
more biotic mode of production, 
an increase of 10% could be advo- 
cated. There is little justification 
for any higher rise at one go. 


It should also be remembered 
that the bulk of fertilizers are used 
for the production of foodgrains 
which is likely to be adversely 
affected by the increase in prices. 
If the government sticks to the 
proposal, which appears fairly 
doubtful, it’ would have the effect 
of pushing the farmers out of the 
predominantly foodgrain agricul- 
ture and away from the pernicious 
green revolution package of techno- 
logy. The increase in fertilizer prices 
has some long-term justification, 
whatever be the short-term effects, 


A few basic facts about the sub- 
sidy on fertilizers. Paid to the manu- 
facturers, it is equal to the diffe- 


‘rence between the selling price and 


the retention price. Retention prices 
are fixed product-wise and plant- 
wise so.a$ to guarantee a return of 
12% post-tax' after covering all 
elements of costs on the basis of a 
combination of actuals and norms. 
A further subsidy is paid to the 
manufacturers to cover the cost of 
transportation to the point of con- 
sumption. 


It is the government that decides 
on the. number, size, location, tech- 
nology and feedstock of a plant to 
be commissioned and proceeds to 
invite applications from prospective 
manufacturers on that basis. The 


‘decisions of the government are in- 
‘fluenced by non-technical and often 


‘non-economic’ considerations. Fer- 


‘tilizer plants are in international 


politics like sugar -factories in 
Maharashtra: high politics, big sta- 
kes and a lot of give and take. , The 
plant authorities are deprived, right 
from the beginning,- of all -control 
'over factors governing efficiency and 
are willy-nilly pushed into politics. 


The System of retention . prices.is 
mot conducive to upgradation of 


technology and to additional invest- 
ments in the existing plants, It 
encourages profligacy with regard 
to the capital costs in new plants. 
The costs of new plants have risen 
by over 12 times during the last two 
decades, not entirely for economic 
reasons. The cost of production 
varies widely from plant to plant 
according to the age of the plant, 
transport costs of feedstock and 
functional efficiency. The prices of 
feedstocks have been continuously 
on the rise and 66% of the rise in 
` the subsidies is attributable to intra- 
community rise in costs of which, 
again, a major part goes towards 
taxation. 


The government, for reasons of 
its own, continued putting up with 
this unhappy state of affairs but was 
required to freeze the prices in order 
to entice the farmers into using 
fertilizers and increasing foodgrains 
production. The situation has come 
to a pass where, in 1991-92, the go- 
vernment would have been required 
to subsidize the plants to the tune 
of some Rs. 7,000 crores; but it 
would have cost the government 
less than Rs. 3,000 crores to import 
the entire requirement of fertilizers 
and sell them at going prices! A 
very complex problem that needs to 
be handled with caution and care 
and in a comprehensive manner. 
The salient features of any solution 
would be: 


*fertilizer prices should not 
exceed those in the international 
markets so that the farmers’ capa- 
city to export is not impaired; 


*since the location is decided by 
political considerations, the input 


prices should be the same at plant- 


gates; 


*amount of subsidy should be re- 
Jated to the turnover and should be 
gradually brought to zero over a 
period of five years. 


As against this, what has Man- 


mohan Singh achieved through his 


budget proposals? 


*continued profligacy and inefii- 
ciency, corruption and malpractices 
inthe manufacture as also in the 
distribution network; 


*increased cost of production in 
agriculture that would bring in 


higher prices of essential: commodi- . 


ties and reduction ‘in export baien 
tial. 


“Tf Singh is a e "believes of 
what he is preaching elsewhere, he 
ought to delicense fertilizer manu- 
facturing and allow the prices to 
find their equilibrium level. If this 
demands too much courage, 
could give effect to. some variation 
of the scheme outlined above. What 
he has proposed in the D etd is the 


_ worst of both worlds. 


. Whatever merit the Hine -Mini- 


' ster’s'initiative on the subject had 


was totally lost when he beat an 
ignominious retreat and reduced the 
hike in prices to 30% and exempted 
the small and marginal farmers al- 
together. The introduction of the 
dual price system makes the'situa- 
tion worse than ever. An expert 
committee under the chairmanship 
of GVK Rao had unequivocally 
pronounced itself against a dual pri- 
cing system., About 76% of a total 
of nine crores of landholders hold 
less than two hectares. Ensuring 
thatcabout seven . crores of land- 
holders receive fertilizers at conces- 
sional rates through some 1:5 lakh 
Service centres presupposes expen- 
sive and Happesiole administration. 


Agar from the ‘injustice and im- 
propriety involved in such discrimi- 
nation against those holding just 


` two.hectares of land and more, the 


fact remains. that the government 


should. have verified if -the criterion - 


of ‘small ‘and -arginal had’ any 


' validity as an index of economic 


status. The size ofthe holding re- 
flects more often the familial situa- 
tion. In cases where a joint family 


is partitioned, all the .quarrelsome- 


members become individually small 
holders, while’ members living in 
amity dfe.all collectively classified 
as rich farmers 


The case of fertilizers has been - 


dealt with in some detail to bring 
out how even an erudite Finance 
Minister loses his bearings when 


it comes to agriculture. The deci- - 


Sion regarding the entire fertilizer 
problem . should have been. taken 
not merely in the context of slash- 
ing subsidies but only after establi- 
shing a clear and comprehensive 
policy on agriculture. 


he. 


The instance of the fertilizer price 
hike, and the subsequent surrender 
aggravated by. the introduction of 
a.dual pricing system has clearly 
denuded the Prime Minister as also 
the Finance Minister ofall virtue. 
. They have been exposed to be nei- 
ther principled liberalists, nor free 
marketists, nor promoters of econo- 
mic discipline in industry. Just two 
innocents lost in the woods making 
brave talk but not daring to leave 
the track of their own footprints. 


d pes package of policies does not 
even pretend to address itself to the 
pressing problems facing the nation 
as a whole. It is preoccupied with 
the problems of ‘India’. The tra- 
gedy is that it will fail to do any 
good even to its darlings—the -city 
elites. The hike in transport and 
energy costs is certainly not defla- 
tionary. Despite reduction in the 
functions of the state, itis unlikely 
‘that the administrative costs will 
show a net reduction. The advant- 

~ ages of devaluation are likely to be 
lost in large part. 


The emphasis on market-friend- 
liness and competition as principles 
is far from serious. The increase in 

the inflow of foreign capital and 
technology would not be significant. 
The new entrants will be seeking 
more to share the domestic market 
than opening uD export markets for 
India. The comparative disadvant- 
age-for Indian industry in the inter- 
national market will continue and 
probably worsen. For earning for- 
eign exchange,. India will continue 
to depend largely on the traditional 
exchange earning sectors suffering 
‘under handicaps imposed by the 
state. As a consequence, in less than 
three years we will have the next 
round of payment crisis with le! 
improvement in the economic an 

social structures. 


- This rather dismal prognostic is 
based on well-established grounds. 


. *The license permit raj was not 
entirely to the disliking of most 
Indian industrialists. They blos- 
somed in a system where a piece of 
paper obtained from the government 
ensured a fast and massive buck. 
They wilted in situations demanding 
efficiency, —cost-effectiveness and 
. capacity to stand competition. Hav- 
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‘The advantages they 


- füture- 


ing digested the advantages of soci- 
alistic planning, they have been 
demanding fresh doses of benefits, 
now under the flag of liberalization. 
“received in 
the Rajiv regime have been gulped 
down with nothing to show. as 
gains to the nation. Singh’s boun- 
ties will help only in aggrandize- 
ment of this class of industrialists 
that is entirely innocent of both 
enterprise and management. 


*For such genuine entrepreneurs 
as might exist, the task is made 
difficult by the fact that the macro- 
economic policies of the govern- 
ment have stifled the growth of a 
mass market by  divorcing the 
effort from the reward and tbe 
deprivation from the purchasing 
power. The opening of gates for 
foreign competition is unlikely to 
improve matters. 


.. *The borrowing of technology has 
very limited benefits which degene- 
rate fairly quickly into. a techno- 
logical dependency. -If India is 


' technologically more advanced than 


in 1947, the gap separating it from 
the advanced countries has actually 
widened. 


*The bureaucracy is unlikely to 
accept a passive role now that it 
has tasted blood by being. on the 
commanding heights. It will not 
take kindly to any attempts to slow 
down the tempo of its empire- 
building, leave apart actual pruning. 


*Freedom from licensing for new 
industries includes the freedom to 
exit. This will be strongly resisted 
by the organized labour to protect 
their privileged life and work styles. 


d is running out and the 
global running out of hydro-carbon 
resources will make the situation 
extremely difficult in the very near 
I hope and pray that I am 
proven wrong. I would be happy to 
announce from the rooftops that I 
was wrong. But this was’ my read- 
ing right from the start (“Economics 
of Rajiv Gandhi’, Late Professor 
K. D Desai Lecture, Ahmedabad, 15 
October 1985, reproduced i in Bharat 
Speaks Out published by Build 
Documentation ` Centre), and I am 


Repercussions of Change E 


in the  unenviable situation of 


' having to say, ‘I told you so’. 


But the tragedy of Rajiv's econo- 
mics is being repeated as Singh's 
farce. Each of the successive crises 
could have been turned into an 
opportunity for introspection and 
for mending of ways. Clearly spelt 
out alternatives ‘exist and, all the 
same, the direction of our march 
is decided by 'India'——the upper- 
caste, ` Western-educated, urban, 
English-speaking segment of the 
nation which gained the succession 
of power from the colonial masters 
—which is able to have its own way 
despite the proven bankruptcy of 
its proceedings. 


Manama Gandhi had this to 
say about it: 


Little do town dwellers know 
how the semi-starved masses of 
India are slowly sinking to life- 
lessness.. Little do they know 
that their miserable comfort 
represents the brokerage they 
get for the work they do for 
the foreign exploiter, that the 
profits and the brokerage are 
sucked from the masses. Little 
do they realise that the govern- 
ment established by law in 
British India is carried on for 
the exploitation of the masses. 
No sophistry, no jugglery in 
figures can explain away the 
evidence that the skeletons in 
many villages present to the 
naked eye. I have no doubt what- 
soever that both England and 
the town-dwellers of India will 
- have to answer, if there is a God 
above, for this crime against hu- 
manity which is perhaps unequal- 
led in. history (emphasis added). 
(Young India, 23-3-22). 


The British have left and the 
town-dwellers have taken over and 
these black masters have been even 


more ruthless than the white ones. 


Repeatedly are they being sum- 
moned to answer before God, but 
on each occasion, with Antulay- 
like skills, they have dodged the 
judgement. From the imperial sys- 
tem to independence and from the 
Soviet model to the Singapore one, 
they have tried all: the tricks and. 
had the answering delayed. God's 


l mills, they say, grind slow. 


The future of inflation 


SWAMINATHAN S. ANKLESARILA ALYAR 


bs 


THERE is unanimous 
among all politica] parties that in- 
flation is a bad thing. Nevertheless 


every party, given the chance, indul- - 


ges in practices guaranteed to, fuel 


inflation. Manmohan Singh, the 


Finance Minister, claims that heis 
going to change all this. He says 
there must, be-an end to free lun- 
ches, to living: beyond one's means, 


' to the profligate use of the printing: 


press to flood the country with cur- 
rency notes. 
series of austerity budgets and ‘sup- 
porting measures which will restore 
the’ balance. between demand and 
supply, and bring inflation down to 
5% per year. If he succeeds, he will 
have done a lot for the : poor. (who 


. are least protected from the ravages 


of inflation) and for exports (which 
become ie aga with Tising 
prices). 2 


Mene. given political constr- 


aints, he may find it difficult-to slash 


inflation so steeply. And if he suc- 
ceeds, he may .unwittingly cause a 
lot of damage to the economy in 


. ways that are not obvious. So the 


path ahead is beset with dangers. 
It is worth examining the immediate 
problem he faces € às well as the long- 
term. one. 


e mid-August 1991, niao was l 


running at an annual rate of 14-6 y 
This was not a particularly good 
advertisement for a Finance ' Minis: 
ter who-swore to curb inflation. 
Three basic elements determine the 
rate, of inflation—supply, demand 
and expectations. 
gone badly for Singh so far. 


On the supply side, the: rapid de- 
preciation of the rüpee since last 
autumn combined with the’ two-step 
devaluation in July this year has 


agreement 


He has promised a: 


All three have 


raised the price of imported goods 
by almost 50%. Items which can 
only be imported through exim scri- 
ps, which sell at a premium of 40%, 
have gone up'even more sharply in 
price. However, imports constitute 
less than a tenth of GN». Hence even 
devaluation and exim scrips have 


. raised "prices by perhaps no more 
‘than 3%. New imposts in the bud- 


get and higher railway freight rates 
have added.a bit more. 


Since March this year, the RBI has 
imposed margins of up to 200% on 


. imports, and ordained case-by-case 


clearances intended to smother im- 
ports. It is no accident that imports 
in April-June 1991 fell by 11% in 
dollar-terms compared with last 
year. The squeeze on imports has 
certainly helped the balance of pay- 
ments, but it has also hit the dome- 
stic availability of goods. Manufac- 
turing output, which grew at almost 
8% annually in the 1980s, turned 
negative in the first few months of 
the current financial year, thanks 
largely to the squeeze on imported 
raw materials and components. The 
fall in production and imports has 
worsened supply-side problems in 
the economy, end thus fuelled infla- 
tion. 


Nor have things gone well on the 
demand side. Two earlier Finance 
Ministers, S B Chavan in 1989 and 
Madhu Dandavate in 1990, promis- 
ed to slash the budget deficit to 
around Rs. 7,000 crores. In fact 
both ended with deficits nearer Rs. 
10,500 crores. Budget deficits con- 


. stitute high-powered money which 


multiplies three to fourfold in terms 
of effective demand. Hence a deficit 
of Rs. 10,500 crores means creating 
fresh effective demand close to Rs. 
40,000 crores. With so much pur- 
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chasing power sloshing round in the 
economy, it is no wonder that infla- 
tion has taken off, and that exces- 
sive imports have been sucked in by 
excess demand. 


The latest data suggest that net 
RBI credit to the government—the 
best measure of the printing of cur- 
rency notes to finance the govern- 
ment’s budget deficit—was in the 
region of Rs. 9,600 crores in the first 
quarter of the financial year, around 
Rs. 3000 crores more than in the 
same period in 1990. A caretaker 
government was in charge which re- 
fused to take care of the economy. 


So Manmohan Singh inherited an 
economy drowning in excess liqui- 
dity precisely when supplies were 
already squeezed by the RBI. De- 
valuation and budgetary levies acce- 
lerated the price rise. In defence, 
Singh can say that inflation is one 
of the ways of soaking up excess 
liquidity in an economy, and thus 
restoring macroeconomic balance. 
The country has been living beyond 
its means and has to cut its con- 
sumption in rea] terms. One way of 
achieving austerity is to slow down 
incomes, another is to raise prices 
(which reduce real purchasing 
power). Singh can say that he has 
tried to focus his price increases on 
imported items and goods consumed 
by the rich, and to that extent tried 
to spare the poor the main burden 
of adjustment. 


"Tous is something to his logic, 
but it is seriously flawed. Food 
prices have shot up by 15% in the 
last year, placing a heavy burden on 
the rural poor who buy their grain 
on the open market. Neither de- 
valuation, exim scrips nor budgetary 
lojes can explain the even sharper 
P in the price of coarse grains, 
meat, vegetables and fruit. Excess 
demand in the economy must take 
much of the blame. But the biggest 
culprit has arguably been inflation- 
ary expectations. 


After seeing unstable governments 
procrastinate, intrigue and fall, con- 
sumers have lost confidence in the 
ability of politicians to hold the 
price line. And once inflationary ex- 
pectations become widespread, they 
are self-fulfilling. Consumers stop 
exercising price resistance and in- 
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stead turn into hoarders. Delighted 
suppliers jack up prices as rapidly 
as they can in the absence of price 
resistance, and become hoarders 
too. Despite three bumper mon- 
soons inarow, wheat procurement 
fell short of the target by three 
million tonnes this year because far- 
mers held back their produce, ex- 
pecting to benefit from inflation. 
Only if the government can convince 
the public that it is in control and 
means business will these expecta- 
tions change. 


Sine needs to hold firm to his 
budgetary provisions for the minis- 
tries, and not agree to mid-year 
demands for more cash (as has been 
the practice in past years). He does 
not seem to have made much head- 
way in persuading government emp- 
loyees to forego one instalment of 
dearness allowance or their leave 
travel allowance, and needs more 
support from the Prime Minister on 
these counts. Fresh recruitment to 
the ranks of the bureaucracy must 
be slashed. There is so much excess 
liquidity in the economy that even 
austerity will not reduce effective 
demand for six montbs or more. 
So Singh needs to present another 
austerity budget in February next 
year, and that might finally do the 
trick. If so, it will also reverse in- 
flationary expectation. With good 
management, inflation could drop 
sharply in 1992-93. 


But even if inflation abates next 
year, Singh's problems will not be 
over. There will be continuing diffi- 
culties on the supply and demand 
side. The new economic reforms 
aims at making India a more effici- 
ent economy, one that gets more 
production out of every rupee in- 
vested. If this aim is achieved, there 
will automatically be more goods 
for the same money, and inflation 
wil abate. The new emphasis on 
markets and liberal entry into new 
projects, for multinationals as well 
as Indians, should stimulate compe- 
tition and the inflow of fresh 
technology that improves cost-cons- 
ciousness, quality and efficiency. 


However, increased competition 
means that even more companies 
will become sick than the thousands 
already in this condition. Neither 
the central nor state governments 


have been at all keen on liquidating 
sick companies and ensuring that 
their land, labour and equipment 
are recycled into new, more produc- 
tive enterprises. Unless Narasimha 
Rao does something about exit po- 
licy, more and more of the country's 
land, labour and equipment will lie 
frozen in sick units. This will tend 
to offset any increase in efficiency in 
the running units. 


Manmohan Singh has spoken 
about a renewal fund to provide 
compensation and retraining to dis- 
placed workers, but trade unions do 
not want any workers displaced at 
all. Narasimha Rao does not seem 
willing or able to take on the unions 
on this critical issue. Besides, most 
of the laws on retrenchment, closure 
and sale of land fall under the juri- 
sdiction of state governments, who 
have yet to show that they under- 
stand the ABC of our economic 
crisis. 


CM governments are also res- 
ponsible for the bulk of free lunches 
which Singh says must stop. A re- 
cent study by Sudipto Mundle and 
Govinda Rao examines not only ex- 
plicit subsidies (like the one for 
fertilizers) but implicit ones (like 
water and power sold at less than 
the economic price). Total subsidies 
add up toa whopping 15% of GNP, 
which means around Rs. 80,000 
crores. No less than two-thirds of 
this comes from the states. 


According to a study of Tamil 
Nadu’s finances by S. Guhan of the 
Madras Institute of Development 
Studies, the state recovers only 12% 
of the cost of public services from 
consumers — implicit subsidy is as 
high as 88%. The subsidies are not 
well targeted—91% of the pump-set 
subsidy benefits large farmers. So 
although Tamil Nadu’s resource mo- 
bilization has been impressive, it is 
bankrupt. 


Accountability and financial dis- 
cipline disappeared in most state 
governments years ago. Dozens of 
state corporations have not finalized 
their accounts for years on end, and 
nobody has any idea how much has 
been embezzled by whom. What is 
clear is that these corporations are 
bleeding red ink, and eating up the 


limited revenues of the state govern- 
ments. In consequence, essential 
investment by the states in basic 
infrastructure is being neglected. 
This, is turn, is eroding the effi- 
ciency of the economy. No matter 
how excellent a company’s techno- 
logy and managers may be, it can- 
not operate efficiently if public in- 
frastructure breaks down. 


Ta a desperate need to dis- 
cipline the state governments, and 
penalise those guilty of the most 
outrageous excesses. However, Nara- 
simba Rao’s handling of the Cauvery 


waters row between Tamil Nadu and * 


Karnataka does not suggest that he 
is capable of tackling maverick chief 
ministers firmly. Hence the chances 
are that state governments will con- 
tinue with their profligate ways. If 
the RBI holds firm in denying the 
states unauthorized overdrafts, the 
chief ministers may not be able to 
spend much in excess of their reve- 
nue. But not even the RBI can pre- 
vent the states from blowing up 
their revenue on high salaries to 
unwanted staff and other populist 
schemes, leaving nothing for essen- 
tial investment in human capital 
' and infrastructure. 


Next, look at the gargantuan cen- 
tral public sector. The real value of 
its assets are probably as much as 
the country's entire GNP, and so only 
bits and pieces of it can be privatiz- 
ed. However, there is great trade 
union resistance to even this. The 
workers at the Dalla cement factory 
in UP are still on the rampage agai- 
nstthe sale of this sick unit to the 
Dalmias. Bank employees are threa- 
tening to strike if the government 
sells even 20% of the equity of na- 
tionalized banks. Narasimha Rao 
has declared that the banks will not 
be privatized, although there is no 
good reason to treat them differen- 
tly from other public sector units. 


Despite talk of greater autonomy 
for the public sector to improve its 
efficiency, nothing concrete has hap- 
pened. Greater competition from 
private firms ordained by the new 
policy will probably send many more 
public sector units into the red. The 
Finance Minister says that sick 
public sector units. can now be re- 
ferred to the Board . of Industrial 
and Financial Reconstruction (BIFR) 


which can in suitable cases order . 
liquidation. But the BIFR’s winding ` 


up orders have frequently been stay- 
ed by high courts. And the Prime 
Minister looks too soft to really 
pursue such matters. 


In sum, the' supply side -may re- 
mäin a problem because liberaliza- 
tion may not improve efficiency fast 
enough. Much depends on the nim- 
bleness of the Indian entrepreneur. 
It is possible that, despite the failure 
of the government to do much about 
exit policy, state government ex- 
cesses or the public sector, the eco- 
nomy will nevertheless register 
improved efficiency because the dy- 
namism of India's entrepreneurial 
talent is at last going to be har- 
nessed by the new economic reforms. 
After all,.the very limited liberaliza- 
tion of the 1980s produced a remark- 
able spurt in manufacturing growth. 
However, even if the entrepreneurial 
revolution succeeds,.it will cons- 
tantly be eroded unless the govern- 


“ment tackles exit policy and ‘state 


government excesses. i 


H.ass the demand side looks 
easier at first sight. Austerity for 


` two years in a row should check ex- 


cess liquidity in the economy. If 
fiscal and budget deficits are kept 
under control, the prospects for cur- 
bing prices will certainly improve. 
Ideally, austerity should take the 
shape of cutting. superfluous spend- 
ing (like excess staff and  perks) 
rather than capital investment. But 
even a pruning of public investment 
is perfectly acceptable if the breach 
is made good by higher private and 
foreign investment, as the new poli- 
cies intend. 


Whatis forgotten in this happy 
scenario is that inflation in the past 
has been more than a problem; it 
hasalso been a solution. Inflation 
has averaged 9% a year since the 


' mid-1960s, a remarkably steady trend 


for more.than 25 years. While poli- 
ticians want to print as much money 
as-possible to finance their pet sche- 
mes, they know that the public can- 
not tolerate double-digit inflation., 
Hence they have tended to limit the 


printing of notes to a level which: 


results in an average 995 rate of in- 
flation. This appears to be'a durable 
socio-political equilibrium. ~~ 


The internal debt of the govern- 
ment has been rising sharply in re- 
cent years, and according to some 
projections may cross 10075 of GNP 
in a few years. Interest payments 
on this debt have overtaken defence 
as the largest single item of expendi- 
ture, and keep galloping upwards. 
How has the government met this 
challenge? One answer, believe it 
or not, has been inflation. An infla- 
tion rate of 977 reduces the real 
value of outstanding debt by 9% 
every year. By the time a 20-year 
government bond has to be redeem- 
ed, its rea] value is only a fifth 
of whatit was at the time of issue. 
Besides, the government pays an 
average of 11% interest on its 
borrowings. If the rate of inflation 
is 9% the real crate of interest falls 
to only 2%. Thus inflation erodes 
both elements of a debt trap—rising 
interest payments and rising out- 
standing debt. Inflation is the ulti- 
mate tax which balances the govern- 
ment’s books, the one tax that 
cannot be evaded. From the voter’s 
point of view, it is a problem. From 
the exchequer’s point of view, it is 
also a solution. 


I. inflation is suddenly cut from 
the historical 995.to 5% per year 
from 1992, it will create serious 
problems for government finance. 
Outstanding internal debt will be 
eroded by only 575a year by infla- 
tion, not 9% and so the real cost of 
repaying debt will go up. The real 
rate of interest. on government debt 
will shoot up from 2% to 6%, trip- 
ling in real terms. Singh hopes to 
slash government borrowing, and 
this will in the long run moderate 
both outstanding debt and interest 
payments. But in the short run, a 
sudden fall in inflation could actus 
worsen rather than improve his de 
servicing problem. 


An important caveat is needed 
here. While inflation can erode in- 
ternal debt, it cannot do the same 
to external debt. On the contrary, 
inflation makes it necessary to de- 
preciate the rupee for foreign trade 
purposes, and this pushes up the 
outstanding external debt as well as 
real interest payments. Only a third 
of the total external debt of 70 bil- 
lion dollars is held by the govern- 
ment, and much of that has been 
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contracted at concessional rates of 
interest. Commercial borrowings 


_ have been resorted to by public sec- 


tor corporations and banks rather 
than the government. Nevertheless, 
the government will ultimately be 
affected by the impact on public sec- 
tor corporations. This moderates 
the attraction of inflation as a 
means to erode outstanding govern- 
ment debt. 


This is less true of the private 
sector, which has borrowed relativ- 
ely little in foreign currency. It bas 
contracted huge amounts of long- 
term rupee debt at 14%, and long- 
term rates are now slated to rise 
to, around 16%. Short-term interest 
rates are much higher—18 to 24%. 
Inflation at 9% reduces these interest 
rates in real terms. But if inflation 
falls to 5%, these corporations will 
be saddled with very high real inte- 
rest rates, enough to break their 
backs and create an avalanche of 
bankrupt units. 


One way out is, of course, to slash 


“interest rates as inflation falls. But 


while this will reduce the burden of 
fresh debt, it will not help the much 


larger burden of old debt. Here, 


then, lies a paradox. Budget deficits 
must be cut to curb inflation. But a 
sharp fall in inflation will raise the 
real debt burden of both the govern- 
ment and corporations, tending to 
bankrupt them. The best way out 
will be a gradual reduction of in- 
flation rather than a sudden fall, 
giving debtors time to adjust. 


What is the bottom line of this 
balance sheet? The new economic 
reforms certainly have the potential 


to improve productivity and curb ` 
. prices, but political problems are go- 


p to impede it. Hence inflation 
ntrol is likely to be much more 
gradual than Singh would like. How- 
ever, the positive side of a gradual 
decline is that interest rates can also 
be brought down gradually, and so 
holders of old debt will be spared 
the kind of interest rate shocks that 
bankrupted so many companies in 
adjusting countries in Latin Ame- 
rica. There is certainly. a need to 
reduce inflation from the historical 
average of 9% to around 5%, but it 
is both likely (and desirable) that 


_the reduction will be phased over 


several years. 


Repercussions of Change 


fructural reforms 


V. KRISHNAMURTHY., 


- BOLD reform of the Indian political 


economy has been overdue by over 
a decade. Domestic economic reali- 
ties and recent changes in the Soviet 
Union. and Eastern Europe bave 
made the necessity of economic 
reforms a foregone conclusion. It is 
also generally accepted that struc- 
tural reforms should not be under- 
taken piecemeal; they should be 
taken up as. a complete package. 
For a half-hearted effort will only 
lead to a situation where we, as a 
nation, would have incurred all the 
costs of reform without reaping any 
significant benefits. This must -be 
avoided at all costs. The major 
questions that remain to be debated 
are about the management of this 
reform process so as to minimize 
socio-economic dislocations. 


Fortunately, India is much better 
placed for undertaking structural 
reforms because our starting point 
is a mixed economy, not com- 
munism. We'already have a size- 
able private sector and a large 
entrepreneurial class. It is to the 
credit of our independence-era 
leaders that they steered clear of 


extremes. Furthermore, the fact that 
India has been able to 
reforms speaks for both the stability 
and maturity of its democratic 
system; as well as the bankruptcy of 
claims that authoritarianism is a 
necessary precondition for. system 
reform and renewal. 


Structural ferent has been 
wrongly interpreted by many as sur- 
reptitious backtracking on the deve- 
lopment objectives that India has 
placed before herself. Nothing 
could be further from the -truth. 
Economic realities have changed in 
India since the early 1950s. We also 
have available to us lessons from 
our own development experience, as 
well as from the experience of other 
developing countries. 


An this evidence suggests that we 
can achieve our development objec- 
tives much more efficiently provided 
we prune the role of the state and 
give greater leg room to market 
forces; change over to fiscal con- 
trols instead of mandatory controls; 
adopt general and transparent regu- 
‘lations instead of the notorious 
case-by-case approach; and insulate 
the economy from populist tenden- 
cies as well as influénce-pedlars. 
These then aré the true objectives of 
structural reform which, in time, 
will lead to a faster rate of econo- 
mic growth, high-wage employment 
growth, and self-reliance through 
international competitiveness. 


The government has: already 
announced policy reforms pertain- 
ing to India’s industrial investment 
and trade regimes. The budget 
gives the direction of the new fiscal 
policies, though a lot more remains 
to be done. These policy reforms 

are aimed at increasing competition, 

simplifying procedures, and reduc- 
ing bureaucracy-induced delays. 
When the new exim scrip scheme is 
expanded to cover the entire trade 
of the country, the rupee will in 
essence become convertible for 
trade purposes: hopefully, this will 
keep our imports and exports 
roughly in balance. All these policy 
reforms should be very attractive 
to both Indian and foreign inves- 
tors. 


Fears have been expressed that 
competition from multinationals 


initiate . 


will erode India’s domestic indus- 
trial. base. In my view, India can 


‘achieve a faster rate .of economic 
. growth only if we make the best use 


of these public enterprises. Proposi- 
tions for. selling: PSU stock to the 
financial iustitütions will again not 
be entirely adequate unless the 
financial institutions are themselves 
functioning according to market 
criteria. Although tbe new indus- 
tria] policy has thrown "open a 
number of areas for private partici- 
pation which were hitherto reserved 
for public enterprises, these are all 
areas requiring heavy capital invest- 
ment and: long gestation periods. 


' Any relief through increased avail- 


ability of power or steel from the 
new private sources will, take time. 
Inthe interim period, there is no 
alternative but to get more out of 
the sunk investment in the public 
sector. 


It is imperative that the financial 
sector also be deregulated. This 
need not take the form of physical 
privatization. Throwing’ open the 
financial markets to private banks 
and simultaneously removing con- 


trols that hamper the performance: 


of our nationalized banks will pro- 
bably be adequate. Socially rele- 
vant directed-lending programmes 
should be encouraged through fiscal 
incentives, not ‘mandatory controls. 
It is good that the Finance Minister 
has set up a committee under the 
leadership of a competent man like 
Narasimham to look into the area 
of financial sector reforms. 


A: some point in time we will 
also have to devise methods to get 
the administration in the various 
provincial states in tune with the 
federal government’s new policies. 
This will not happen automatically. 
With delicensing of capacity, the 
responsibility of attracting indus- 
trial investment will increasingly 
pass on.to the state governments. 
The best way a state can attract 
industrial investment is by investing 
in infrastructure. For this to happen 
resources will have to be made 
available to them, and the new 
Planning Commission will have to 
address this problem. An indifferent 
State administration can, substanti- 
ally erode the value of all these 
policy reforms. 


'cal' 


; Similarly, a more competitive 
environment will place a high pre- 


` mium on technological innovative- 


ness. Currently, linkages between 
Indian industry, universities, and 
other research institutions is very 
poor. It should not happen that 
because of these weak linkages 
Indian industry continues to depend 
on foreign technology even when 
domestic alternatives are available. 


.Some reorganization in our science 
„and technology institutions may be 


required to improve these linkages 
and make them more effective. 


E if we assume that a com- 
plete package of policy reforms is 
announced, we should not fall prey 
to the mistaken belief that every- 
thiag wili au:omatically fall into 
place thereafter. The success of 
policy reform will ultimately depend 
on how the reforms are implement- 


-ed and ‘managed’. 


For any game to proceed smooth- 


-ly after the rules have been changed, 


it is essential that all the key 
players understand the new rules 
and the beneünts of adhering to 
them. Economic reforms are no 
different: they will change the roles 
and missions of the various institu- 
tions that regulate the Indian politi- 
economy. Accordingly, the 
structure and ethos of these institu- 
tions will also have to be modified. 
In some cases, new institutions may 
need to be created. In the short 
run, economic reforms can lead to 
dislocations, such as rise in prices, 
labour displacement or retrench- 
ment, and infrastructural bottle- 
necks. However, if all the key 
players are taken into confidence 
and their concerns taken into 
account, smooth management "Wf 
the reform process is not impossiblE. 


Increased competition in the mar- 
ket will force many firms to recog- 
nize and streamline their operations, 
In many instances, some portion of 
the labour force will have to be 
retrained, relocated, and perhaps 
even retrenched. However, if the 
labour unions are taken into confi- 
dence and retrenchment is under- 
taken through voluntary retirement 
schemes, a mutually convenient 
settlement between labour and 
management is possible. Labour- 
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management relations in India have 
to undergo a sea change if both are 
to benefit from the new environ- 
ment. The adversarial relationship 
of the past must give way to a 
better understanding and a pro- 
ductive relationship that benefits 
both. 


A, organization will have to be 
agile to succeed in the new compe- 
titive environment and will have 


to lay greater emphasis on human - 


resource development. The quality 
and motivation of the workforce 
is one of the most important deter- 
minants of competitiveness. This 
may also be the right time for the 
country to create a safety net 
against unemployment that occurs 
because of organizational restruc- 
turing. One of the reasons why 
labour unions have been intransi- 


- gent in the past has been the lack 


of a safety net. 

The other area that needs to be 
given attention is strengthening 
institutions that: protect the consu- 
mer. While profit may become the 
predominant measure of success, 
firms should not have the freedom 
to earn profits by selling shoddy 
and dangerous products. Thus, laws 
related to restrictive trade practices, 
product liability, product guaran- 
tees, and product advertising will 
need to be strengthened. It may be 
necessary to create new institutions 
that can deliver speedy justice on 
consumer issues. 


To maintain a high rate of eco- 
nomic growth that is sustainable 
in the long run, policy-makers need 
to give urgent attention to issues 
pertaining to family planning, 
urban development, human re- 
source development, infrastructure 

elopment including energy, and 
natura] resource management. In- 
creasing industrialization will, in 
all likelihood, increase demand for 
urban housing, urban services, edu- 
cated labour, and other infrastruc- 
tural inputs: without an adequate 
policy response, all these areas will 
end up becoming bottlenecks. Simi- 
larly, to ensure that increasing 
incomes actually translate into im- 
provements in welfare, proper 
management of our natural resour- 
ces and protection of the environ- 
ment is also very essential. 


Repercussions of Change 


" 


The bureaucracy that has gover- 
ned this country until now will also 
have to adapt to its modified role.- 
A feeling has been created that 
the bureaucracy will become irrele- 
vant after structural reforms are 
implemented. Thisis not so. The 
bureaucracy will continue to play 
an important promotional role. 
However, in future their interven- 
tions will have: to be well-thought- 
out, strategic, and backed by sound 
analysis. The responsibility of 
proving that intervention by an im- 
perfect bureaucracy will produce 
superior results compared to an 
imperfect market should . rest squa- 
rely upon the bureaucracy. The 
Indian bureaucracy will have to 
vastly improve its information- 
gathering and analytic capability 
to be able to execute its tasks well. 
All these must be clearly explained 
to the Indian bureaucracy so that 
they see structural reforms as a chal- 
lenging new opportunity. It should 
not happen that personal insecurity 
among our bureaucrats leads to 
tardy implementation of structural 
reforms. $ 


Amu during the implemen- 
tation of the reform package, not 
everything will proceed according 
to plan. Therefore, it is very im- 
portant that a, group be set up to 
monitor key parameters so that 
the government will receive early 
warning about any mid-course cor- 
rection that may be required. 


The impression that India has 
been forced to undertake reform of 
its political economy because of 
pressures from international lending 
agencies is not only wrong, but also 
dangerous. These reforms are essen- 
tial for rejuvenating the economic 
and political climate in India. If 
Indian decision-makers continue to 
mistakenly believe that reforms are 
being forced upon India, they are 
likely to choose a reform package 
thatis not suitable to India’s needs 
and then end up soft-pedalling the 
implementaion of this package. Out 
ofall the countries for whom the 
IMF-World Bank prescription has 
failed in the past, many were pro- 
bably more interested in the loan 
rather than structural reform per 
se. India must not succumb to this 
temptation. 


Protecting the worker 


SANAT MEHTA 


ACCORDING to Union Finance 
Minister Manmohan Singh, the eco- 
nomic crisis which the nation is 
facing at this time is both acute and 
deep. The country is deep in debt 
and acutely short of foreign ex- 
change. There is a sharp reduction 
in our foreign exchange reserves. 
These reserves have been ‘at the 
edge of a precipice since December 
1990 and more so since April 1991’. 
India’s traditionally low inflation 
rate is on the rise. But here one 
must not forget that for most of the 
third world, the 1980s were a trou- 
bled decade: in India industrial 
production and national income 
grew faster during the 1980s than 
they did in the preceding 20 years. 


The new government at the centre 
has taken a series of measures to 
overcome such an unparalleled eco- 
nomic crisis. Along with the budget 
proposals, the new government has 
announced changes in the import- 
export policy aimed at a reduction 
of import licensing, vigorous export 
promotion and optimal import 
compression. In the name of adjust- 
ments of exchange rate, on 1 and 
3 July 1991 it effected the devalua- 
tion of the rupee and then announc- 
ed a new liberalized industrial 
policy. : 


The new industrial policy has 
liberalized the policy regime for di- 
rect foreign investment in specified 
high priority industries with a raised 
limit of foreign equity at 51%. It 
has also decided to constitute a 
special board to negotiate with a 
number of large international firms 
and approve direct foreign invest- 
ment in selected areas. 


As regards the public sector, the 
new policy. envisages a number of 
changes. The Finance Minister in 
his budget speech has outlined them 
as follows: ‘In order to raise re- 
Sources, encourage wider public 
participation and promote greater 
accountability, upto 20 per cent of 
government equity in selected public 


sector undertakings would be offer- 
ed to mutual funds and investment 
institutions in the public sector, as 
also to workers in these firms. Pub- 
lic enterprises which are chronically 
sick and which cannot be turned 
around, will be referred to the 
Board of Industrial and Financial 
Reconstruction (BIFR), or to a simi- 
lar high powered body to be set up 
by the formulation of revival or re- 
habilitation schemes. A social se- 
curity mechanism will be created to 
fully protect the interests of the 
workers likely to be affected by the 
rehabilitation packages of the BIFR.' 


The Finance Minister has further 
announced that the government will 
establish a national renewal fund, 
with a substantial corpus. The main 
objective of this fund will be to 
ensure that the cost of technical 
change and modernization of the 
productive apparatus does not de- 
volve on the workers. This fund 
will provide a social safety net 
which will protect the workers from 
the adverse consequences of tech- 
nological transformation. He has 
further visualized that this fund will 
grow in size and state governments 
will also contribute to its corpus in 
due course. It will not merely pro- 
vide ameliorative measures for the 
workers affected in the course of 
technical change but, more impor- 
tantly, provide retraining to them, 
so that they are in a position to re- 
main active productive partnersed 
the process of modernization. ^d 


These aspects of the new indus- 
trial policy have created a feeling 
of unease amongst the organized 
labour in the country, more so 
amongst the organized public sector 
employees. This is particularly be- 
cause the past experience of organi- 
zed labour in the event of closure 
or restructuring and modernization 
has not been happy. On all such 
occasions only labour had suffered. 
In all these years neither the centre, 
nor thestate governments and fin- 
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ancial institutions have been able to 
play an effective role in preventing 
sickness amongst the industrial units 
nor have they been able to revive 
such units. The procedure prescri- 
bed in such casesis always long, 
tardy and time-consuming, resulting 
in unemployment. 


In December 1979 the Reserve 
Bank of India (RBI) called for infor- 
mation from the banks on the 
causes of. sickness of 378 large 
industrial- units for a creative study 
of industrial sickness. The study 
revealed that in 52% of the cases, 
mismanagement was the single most 
important factor causing sickness. 
In another 14% cases, faulty initial 
planning was the reason, which is 
also management responsibility. 
Nothing worthwhile was done to 
improve or punish mismanagement. 
Even the economic survey of 1984- 


. 85 mentioned that 'the management 


fleeces and mismanages the unit to 
the point of making it permanently 
sick and unviable and looks for- 
ward to government takeover of the 
sick industrial company'. 


I. view of this, how can an- 
nouncements made by the Finance 
Minister create confidence amongst 
the labour? The Finance Minister 
has made twin proposals in the 
new budget to protect workers in 
the public sector industries from 
redundancy, following closure or 
restructuring and modernization. 
Though the proposals look new and 
imaginative, labour cannot be ex- 
pected to accept them without 
reservations. Similar hopes were 
raised when in 1971, the Industrial 
Reconstruction Corporation of India 
(RCI) was set up as a credit and 
reconstruction agency for the 

ival and reconstruction of sick 
ind closed industrial units. IRCI was 
originally conceived to take an active 
hand in management in various 
industrial centres of the country as 
Soon as sickness was identified and 
try to cure it before it was too late. 


Later on, in August 1984, IRCI 
was converted into the Industrial 
Reconstruction Bank of India (IRBI) 
by parliamentary legislation. Out of 
330 units assisted by IRBI till June 
1986; 136 units were revived and 
131 were covered under nursing 
programmes. The rest either con- 


Repercussions of Change 


tinued to incur losses or were 
denotified with measures initiated 
for legal proceedings and recall of 
advances. 


As nothing tangible was emerging 
from these efforts, a new dimension 
was added to the law relating to 
closures—the Sick Industrial Com- 
panies Act 1985 which came into 
effect from 28 April 1987. The pur- 
pose of this Act was to take timely 
action in relation to sick industrial 
companies. Under it a Board for 
Industrial and Financial Recons- 
truction (BIFR) and a quasi-judicial 
Appellate Authority were set up. 


E csse: Sick industrial 
units also come under the provi- 
sions of the Industrial Disputes 
Act, 1947. This means that even if 
in the opinion of the BIFR and the 
Appellate Authority under the Sick 
Industrial Companies Act, the 
winding up of a sick industrial com- 
pany is just and equitable, it has to 
be confirmed by the-authority under 
the Industrial Disputes Act before 
a High Court can order that the 
unit be wound up. Because of such 
dual jurisdiction and in the absence 
of a unified law dealing with clo- 
sures and sickness, the probleni has 
got further complicated. 


The experience of the 1970s and 
1980s indicates that by the time the 
sickness of a unitis detected, it is 
already too late. Hence, inspite of 
all the measures that have been 
taken, the rate of sickness in indus- 
trial units has not been substantially 
reduced. And in the absence of any 
early warning system and timely 
measures, labour suffers. It is 
usually found that before sickness 
is detected and taken up by the 
above-mentioned financial institu- 
tions, labour loses its provident 
fund, ESI contribution and bonus. 
After the defaulting of PF and ESI 
contributions comes the turn of 
electricity dues and then starts the 
decline in current ratio, debt equity 
ratio and net worth ratio. 


At present, the three sides— 
management, financial institutions 
and labour—view the problem of 
sick industries differently. Manage- 
ment seeks freedom to close because 
it feels that the unit is not viable. 
Financial institutions take the view 


that whatever can be  salvaged 
should be salvaged. Labour holds 
that sick units should continue to 
operate as otherwise it will be faced 
with the prospect of losing not only 
the job concerned, but also pro- 
vident fund and other dues. All 
three drag in different directions. 
Added to this is the lack of an 
integrated approach in the actions 
taken by BIFR and the Appellate 
Authority on the one hand and the 
High Courts and Supreme Court on 
the other. In this situation, it is 
difficult to understand how reference 
to the BIFR or a similar high-power- 
ed body in the case of chronically 
sick public sector undertakings, as 
suggested by the Finance Minister, 
can work and bring the desired 
results. 


With a view to taking labour into 
confidence, on 17 August the Prime 
Minister called the representatives 
of trade unions and assured them 
that the government would estab- 
lish an effective tripartite machinery 
to look into the health of the indus- 
trial economy and promised quick 
action on the Abid Hussain Com- 
mittee recommendations on textile 
policy. It was further stated by the 
Prime Minsiter that such machinery 
would enable the government to 
apprise the labour leaders and trade 
unions of its thinking on economic 
policies. He also assured the trade 
unions that the government would 
take steps to institutionalize its con- 
sultations with trade unions. 


I. the context of the twin propo- 
sals made by the Finance Minister, 
the most relevant example will be of 
textile industry. During the 1980s’ 
crisis, the mill sector was perhaps 
the single largest organized industry 
in the country employing about 1.3 
million workers. It produced cloth- 
ing, the most important item of 
family expenditure in India next 
only to food, accounting for about 
10% of consumption expenditure. 
The industry fell into the grip of a 
severe crisis and in Gujarat alone 
27 composite mills employing about 
50,000 workers closed down bet- 
ween 1983 and 1988. Almost one 
lakh workers were affected by the 
crisis all over the country. 


Reviving the textile industry in- 
volved restructuring and moderni- 


zation; the generation of alternate 
activities for the unemployed; relief 
to unemployed workers and pay- 
ment of statutory dues; and train- 
ing and retraining. Even at that 
time, a special Textile Workers’ 
Rehabilitation Fund (TWRF) was 
constituted by the centre to provide 
income support to displaced wor- 
kers. The scheme under TWRF be- 
came effective on 15 September 
1986 with retrospective eligibility 
from the date of the textile policy. 


i A, far as modernization was con- 

cerned, a fund of Rs. 750 crores 
was created. It was assumed that 
weak but viable units would be given 
Rs. 560 crores, with another Rs. 
150 crores to be given as a special 
loan. The Gujarat government spent 
Rs, 30 crores as direct help and 
gave a bank guarantee worth Rs. 
200 crores for the revival of textile 
units. Despite this, it is reported 
to this date, 16 textile mills in 
Ahmedabad alone remain closed and 
nearly 32,000 workers are without 
work even after five to seven years. 
The workers who lost their job 
especially through closures have 
had, in almost all cases, nothing 
to fall back upon, not even their 
legal dues which have not been fully 
paid to them. Neither have they 
been able to secure any alternative 
gainful occupation, owing to the 
restricted opportunities available to 
them. This is because the economy 
of Ahmedabad has remained textile 
oriented and closures have had spill- 
over effects on the rest of the city’s 
economy. 


At the time of evolving the new 
textile policy, the government had 
anticipated that in view of the struc- 
tural adjustments through which 
the Indian textile industry was pass- 
ing, a significant proportion of its 
organized labour would become re- 
dundant. To provide protection to 
such displaced labour, even the tex- 
tile policy of 1985 had enunciated 
various short and long-term rehabi- 
litation measures: protection of 
income for a maximum period of 
three years in the event of a worker 
remaining unemployed, in a taper- 
ing manner; concessional finance 


to provide opportunities for self-' 


employment; priority for absorption 
in other units in the same area; and 


training and retraining to facilitate 
redeployment. : 


Except for starting a textile wor- 


kers’ rehabilitation fund scheme in ` 


September 1986, the government did 
very little to implement these mea- 
sures. Under the fund scheme, any 
worker who was inthe employ of a 
Sick textile unit on the date of its 
closure continuously for five years 
or more and was earning a wage 
equivalent of Rs. 1,600 per month 
orless and was onthe records of 
Regional Provident Commissioner 
of the state concerned, was.eligible 
to get aid. However, the -scope of 
the scheme was limited due to its 
peculiar definition of what it con- 
sidered to be a closed unit. Later, 
in May 1988, the scheme was amen- 
ded to include as eligible both 
workers of mills under liquidation 
as well as self-employed workers. 


But even after the amendment, it 
was observed that in the majority 
of cases, workers had to wait for 
one-and-a-half to four years before 
they received any aid. Such along 
waiting period defeated the very 
purpose for which the scheme was 
formulated, namely to help workers 
tide over the transition period be- 
fore they found alternative employ- 
ment. 


I. is also worth noting that the 
Scheme does not consider workers 
of partially operational mills eligi- 
ble for help. Now in any restructur- 
ing or package for revival, it is 
quite possible that a unit may have 
to be partially restarted. Even the 
condition of refunding the amount 
received as aid in case the concern- 
ed unit is restarted, has created lot 
of difficulties. In short, even the 


. Scheme envisaged under the TWR? 


could not provide much relief be- 
cause the operational parameters 


_of the fund, in terms of legalistic 


stipulations, were too cumbersome 
to meet the needs of displaced tex- 
tile workers. 


It was also found that financial 
institutions and banks were recalci- 
trant and sometimes hostile to even 
viable rehabilitation packages. One 
does not know what their attitude 
will be now that money has become 
more costly and scarce. This means 
that BIFR or any such organization 


will have to be provided access to 
finance and statutory teeth. 


F or any straiegy of restructuring 
industry and of introducing new 
technology, the problem of training 
and retraining will acquire utmost 
importance. It is therefore neces- 
sary to maks every retraining 
venture very attractive, for if not 
made so, displaced workers from 
any traditional industry would not 
be willing to undergo training. In 
order to make these programmes 
successful, not only will enough 
stipend have <o be provided, but 
the training needs of the developing 
industries will also have to be exten- 
sively subsidised. And finally, the 
availability of an adequate number 
of jobs will have to be guaranteed, 
with a corresponding assurance that 
there will be no mismatch between 
the new jobs end the training given 
to the displaced workers. 


The government should not for- 
get that the successful working of 
any training or retraining pro- 
gramme is a very delicate and diffi- 


cult process. Most employers prefer . 


retrenchment or voluntary retire- 
ment to retraining of surplus emp- 


loyees in India. Thus, the experience ' 


both with efforts to revive sick in- 
dustries and measures taken at the 
time of closure of the textile mill 
has convinced organized labour that 
the approach on both occasions was 
patchy and half-hearted and that 
much more needs to be done in the 
future. 


The only aspect worth welcoming 
in the announcements made by the 
Finance Minister is that for the 
first time, the entrepreneur, in this 
case the state itself, is made fully 
responsible not only to finangjal 
institutions and suppliers but to tHe 
work-force, which cannot be made 
to bear the brunt of the consequen- 
ces of faulty planning and faulty 
management. But will the organized 
trade union movement, which has 
recently became more selfish, be 
able to take tp the challenge? Will 
it learn from the present economic 
crisis and be able to wrest from 
the government a real social secu- 
rity mechanism to fully protect the 
interests of the workers likely to be 
affected by the rehabilitation pack- 
ages and technological change? 
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MANMOHAN AGARWAL 


RECENT months have seen major 
shifts in India's trade and industrial 
policies in order to manage imme- 
diate and severe balance of pay- 
ments (BOP) crisis, make the BOP 
more manageable in the longer run 
and to accelerate industrial growth. 
These reforms represent a major 
attempt to:change India’s long- 
standing policy of import substitu- 


` ting industrialization and to reduce 
'.the role of licensing and quantity 


restrictions in 'economic decision- 
making. The question is whether 
these changes can tackle the short- 
run economic crisis and to turn 
around India's economic performa- 
nce in the longer run. The BOP situ- 
ation is likely to remain difficult 
during the next couple of years and 
itis imperative that the measures 
undertaken to manage the short-run 
situation. do not neutralize the po- 
tential long-run benefits of the new 
policies. Our analysis therefore con- 
centrates òn the possible dangers 


which might prevent the. reform. 


achieving its objectives, which, in 
the current fashionable cliches, 
might be taken to be adjustment 
with a human face or adjustment 
with growth. 


To analyse the current trade re- 
form and appreciate its significance, 
jt is necessary to discuss the histori- 
cal setting of Indian trade policy. 
The Indian variant of an import 
substitution industrialization stra- 


.tegy adopted by most developing 


countries differed in that import 
substitution was to be mainly in the 
intermediate, and capital goods in- 
dustries and was undertaken by the 
state with investment funds supplied 


Repercussions of Change 


mainly by foreign aid. On the other 
hand, most other developing coun- 
tries attempted import substitution 
in consumer goods. Foreign capital 
and entrepreneurship played a lead- 
ing role in Latin America, whereas 
in East Asia, domestic entrepreneur- 
ship was more important and do- 
mestic savings were the most impor- ' 
tant source for investible funds after 
a short initial period of Gepengenoe 
on foreign capital. 


Inthe Indian case, except: fora 
few years in the mid-1970s, neither 
could imports of equipment requir- 
ed for higher investment be financed- 
by exports, nor could the Indian 
state raise domestically the resour- 
ces needed. for investment. Indian 
investment has thus depended sub-. 
stantially on foreign capital. In ad- 
dition, licensing and quantitative : 
restrictions were used to determine. 
the pattern both of investment and 
of resource utilization in the eco- 
nomy. 


: The new policies regarding the 
balance of payments will affect trade 
in goods and services as well as ca- 
pital inflows. Two new investment 
schemes with a time limit have been 
introduced to encourage capital in- 
flows from non-resident Indians 
(NRIs) in the immediate months 
ahead. Capital inflows from trans- 
national corporations (TNCs) are 
also sought to be' encouraged by 
raising the permissible limit of share 
of foreign capital in a company's 
share capital and it has been said 
that FERA might be changed to en- 
courage foreign capital inflow. On 
the trade side, much of the reform 
is procedural and reduces the scope 


for administrative. decisions. Apart 
from other -procedural reforms, the 
replacement of the cash compensa- 
tory scheme (ccs) by the new exim 
scrips would provide clear signals 
as to where profitability is higher 
and allow greater play to market 
forces. One’ hopes that the exim 
scrip scheme is not made too com- 
plicated by the creation of too many 
categories as these would increase 
bureaucratic delays and be counter- 
productive. 


A feature of the exim scrip that 


_ is particularly welcome is that it 
will discriminate against large bu- 
siness houses and foreign companies 
who have, in the past, not exported 
much because of their power in the 

‘domestic market and their ability to 

get the required import licences at 
an overvalued exchange rate. Now 
"they will haye to purchase the exim 
- scrip in the open market and to the 
extent that there is a large premium 
on them, these companies will find 
their profitability being eroded. It 
may not matter much if they merely 
market goods produced by small 
producers since their intervention 
will improve the marketability and 
profitability of small producers’ 
goods and encourage them to pro- 
duce more for the export market. 
The new policy is also more con- 
ducive for exports of new products 
as these would be immediately eligi- 
ble to receive the exim scrip and not 
have to wait as under the older CCS 
scheme. 


Apart from the proceduràl chan- 
ges, the substantive changes in trade 
policy such as devaluation and the 
use of exim scrips should improve 
the profitability of producing trade- 
able goods—both export and im- 
port substituting—and should thus 
encourage the production of such 
goods. The policy also discriminates 
against import-intensive - production 
for the domestic market. The suc- 
cess of the policy in managing the 
BOP requires that there is an impro- 
vement in the BOP because of higher 
exports and that the increased ex- 
ports'come from additional produc- 
tiori.. If the increased exports come 
merely through diversion of goods 
from the domestic market, there 
will be a continual struggle between 
the export market and..domestic 
needs leading to further and further 


devaluation .whose effectiveness 
would soon be curtailed by rising 
domestic prices. 


Current conditions are more pro- 
pitious for reform than those, that 
accompanied the earlier attempt at 
trade policy reform in 1966. While 
the reasons for the failure ofthe 
earlier reform effort are controver- 
sial, a major reason was the lack of 
sufficient export supply response, 
apart from the lack of political pre- 
paration for the reform. The World 
Bank's Bell Report, which had re- 
commended the reforms, was not 
circulated by the finance minister 
even to his ministerial colleagues. 
This is significantly different from 
what is happening now. Today, 
there is a general awareness of the 
gravity of the situation and a fairly 


wide-ranging recognition that the . 


existing control system was riddled 
with contradictions and was counter- 
productive. The World Bank's re- 
commendations are also being 
widely discussed. In 1966 there had 
been some import liberalization, 
which in the first instance worsens 
the BOP position. The curtailment 
of aid in 1966 and the large extent 
of tying meant that the larger defi- 
cit could not be financed. 


The failure of exports to rise 
sufficiently rapidly in the mid-1960s, 
despite devaluation and substantial 
excess capacity in many sectors, re- 
flected the conditions under which 
industry operated and the industrial 
structure that had emerged. The 
system of industrial. licensing was 
not changed so that the extent of 
additional production that could 
occur was limited. Furthermore, 
exports of the ‘newly established 
intermediate and capital goods ex- 
ports were difficult’ because of high 
costs as the scale economics, very 
important in the industries, had not 
yet been fully exploited. 


Also, exports of such goods are 
often tied to export financing which 
India was in no condition to pro- 
vide. The consumer goods industries 
hed been relatively neglected—the 
most infamous example perhaps 
being the textile iridustry —and some 
modernization might 
necessary for improved export per- 
formance. . The drought conditions 
under which the reform was under- 


have been 


taken, constrained the supply res- 
ponse from agro-based industries 
and the inflationary impact of the 
drought also soon neutralized the 
competitive edge provided by de- 


-valuation. 


The current reform is better 
balanced. Imports have not been 
liberalized, so on that account there 
should not be a worsening of the 
BOP position and need for additional 
financing in zn already tight posi- 
tion. The liberalization of industrial 
licensing should permit a supply 
response. Many consumer goods 
industries have already experienced 
growth and good export perform- 
ance so that they are better poised 
to take advan-age of the possibilities 
provided by the new policies. Also, 
unless this year’s monsoon is very 
poor, the agricultural sector should 
not be a constraint as it was during 
the reform effort of 1966. But 
though many circumstances cur- 
rently favour an export supply res- 
ponse, there are important economic 
and political factors which could 
prevent this from happening both 
in the short and the long term. 


In recent years, the level of do- 
mestic demand has been high-fuelled 
by deficits in the government budget 
and financial transfers through loan 
melas and loan forgiveness schemes. 
Domestic production has increased 
rapidly to meet this demand. One 
would therefore expect that sub- 
stantial excess capacity may not 
exist in many sectors of industry. 
This, together with the infrastructure 
constraints that prevail in the eco- 
nomy, would limit the extent of 
increased production that can be 
expected. 


Since, despite the ai DY 
the government, one remains scep- 
tical of its ability to restrain gover- 
nment .consumption . expenditure, 


increased exports in the shoit run 


may have to come more through 
diverting production from the dom- 
estic market. Such a diversion is 
likely to come about through a re- 
duction in private demand or in the 
government’s investment demand. 
The main mechanism for restricting 
domestic private consumption will 
be higher prices, which will reduce 
the real incomes of the salaried 
classes. Already the rate of inflation 
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has increased substantially. One 
does not know the extent of reduc- 


tion needed in private consumer. 


demand to improve the BOP and 
how much of this effect will operate 
through increased exports or reduc- 
ed imports. 


Itis disturbing that the govern- 
ment's fiscal deficit may be reduced 
at the expense of public sector in- 
vestment and there are indications 
in the current budget that this is 
being done. Such curtailment would 
further worsen the infrastructure 
constraints and prevent the emer- 
gence of exportable surpluses. The 
consequences of the cutbacks in in- 
frastructure investments that were 
instituted to manage the macro eco- 
nomic situation in the late 1960s 
and 1970s still continue to plague 
the economy. It would, therefore, 
be unfortunate if infrastructure in- 
vestments, both physical and social, 
are the means chosen to reduce the 
fiscal deficit. 


I. fact, management of infrastr- 
ucture is an important question 
which has not yet been tackled. Is 
itto be retained within the public 
sector or be opened up to the pri- 
vate sector? All methods of handling 
the infrastructure situation create 
their own problems which would 
need to be tackled. As a conseque- 
nce, despite the fillip to export pro- 
fitability given by devaluation and 
by changing the licensing system, 
the excess demand generated by the 
public sector and infrastructure con- 


' straints may prevent a large short- 


.Furthermore, they will 


term response. 


Management of the BOP would 
then require import compression or 
financing of the deficit. Funds from 
th@"iMF, aid agencies, NRIs or 

nsnational corporations (TNCs) 
might be available to finance the 
deficit. Since it would take time to 
develop and implement projects, in- 
vestment inflows from TNCs are 
unlikely to be large in the short run. 
come in 
mainly for purchase of imported 
capital goods and so would not be 
available for other purposes. Funds 
from the IMF. while important, are 
not going to finance the entire defi- 
eit. Quick disbursing aid from other 
agencies is also likely to be limited 
and may be tied to further reforms. 


Repercussions of Change 


Availability of project aid is con- 
strained mainly by the ability of the 
central and state governments to 
provide the counterpart rupee 
funds. 


` 


Tat leaves us with money from 
NRIs. In the current circumstances 
when NRI money is running scared, 
it is difficult to envisage it coming 
in large amounts to finance the defi- 
cit. That leaves import compression 
as the main way of managing the 
BOP deficit, as seems to have’ hap- 
pened in the initial months of this 
financial year. The likely effect of 
such an import compression, as 
borne out by the experience of other 
countries, is a decline in the rate of 
growth. The extent of decline will 
depend on the response of private 
investment. Private investment will 
also determine the effect of these 
policy measures in the longer run. 


In brief, in the short run the BOP 
will have to improve to the extent 
that BOP financing is available, and 
that availability is likely to be limit- 
ed. Most of the improvement in the 
BOP is likely to come about through 
import compression. The limited 
increase in exports that may be ex- 
pected is likely to come about more 
through diversion of supplies from 
the domestic market than from in- 
creased , supplies. The restrictive 
monetary policy can also be expect- 
ed to havea deflationary effect on 
the economy. The diversion of goods 
from the domestic market will occur 
through higher inflation. So tbe 
short-run macro-economic prospects 
are for higher inflation and for lower 
growth. -° 


In the longer run, it is imperative 
that improvement in the BOP occurs 
through larger exports, as import 
compression over a long period 
is bound to have a deleterious effect 
on growth. The government is rely- 
ing mainly on devaluation which is 
expected to improve the competi- 
tiveness of Indian exports. I think 
that though devaluation is a step 
in the right direction, it is not by 
itself going to be sufficient. When 
one looks at the data it is clear 
that since the 1966 devaluation, the 
real value of the Indian rupee, 
namely, the devaluation relative 
to the domestic rate of inflation, 
has declined not only vis-a-vis the 


developed countries but also major 
developing countries in Latin Ame- 
rica and South East and Far East 
Asia. But this has not prevented the 
Indian export performance being 
worse than that of these other deve- 
loping countries. And apart from 
the exchange rate there are also 
other factors affecting export per- 
formance. 


A point stressed by some econo- 
mists is that devaluation coupled 
with maintenance of high import 
duties has increased profitability of 
import substitution industries and 
might lead to more resources being 
invested in these import substitution 
industries. Given the nature of the 
policy change and the international 
environment in which it is taking 
place—where practically all coun- 
tries are moving towards greater 
reliance on market forces—it would 
be a brave entrepreneur who would 
believe that he could continue to 
expect to enjoy high levels of pro- 
tection. It is my belief that the new 
policy is more likely to encourage 
efficient import substitution, namely 
investments where entrepreneurs 
believe that they could become quite 
efficient in the medium term. 


I believe that compared to the 
existing situation, relative profitabi- 
lity has increased in the export sec- 
tor and resources should move there. 
‘I do not think that relative profit- 
ability of exporting should have 
been increased further by import 
liberalization because of its expected 
negative effect on the BOP of import 
liberalization and perhaps, the more 
serious effect on investment in the 
exporting industries of the likely 
forced policy responses to this. 


The prospects for increased ex- 
port supplies in the longer run de- 
pend obviously on investments in 
infrastructure and in enlarging capa- 
city. If the infrastructure constraints 
are not removed and if there are 
not enough investments in produc- 
tive capacity, it would be diffi- 
cultto generate increased produc- 
tion of exports. In addition, it will 
be necessary to maintain a tight 
control on the fiscal deficit. A higher 
rate of inflation tends to worsen 
the deficit. As far as the infrastruc- 
ture is concerned, as already indi- 
cated, it is not clear what steps are 


being contemplated or are being 
taken to either substantially step up 
efficiency in the use of existing in- 
frastructure or increase investments 
for additional infrastructure in 
either the püblic or the private 
sector. 


The response of private invest- 
ment will depend largely on the 
political and economic viability: of 
the reforms. Unfortunately, not 
enough has been done to raise the 
political credibility of the reforms. 
This does not require consensus. In 
fact, a consensus in favour of the 
reforms is very unlikely since some 
groups are bound to be hurt. Also, 
it is not necessarily true that reform 
is easier in an authoritarian system 
than in a democracy. For instance, 
if the people at large may gain, but 
the decision-makers—whether poli- 
ticians or bureaucrats— may lose, 
then reform might actually be more 
difficult in a dictatorship as there 
would be no countervailing pressure 
from the public who are the gainers. 
Since the reforms can lead to large 
gains, the question really is one of 
political acumen, of being able to 
form a coalition of winning groups 
while limiting the damage done by 
losers. 


Pausa mobilization in this 
case is needed because the reforms 
were nota major issue in the elec- 
tions. The political credibility- that 
is often lent to reforms when a group 


comes in to power after having cam- - 


paigned for them, is thus missing. 
Furthermore, since the politicians 
and advisers now spearheading the 
reforms are those who have oper- 
ated the old system, there is an 
obvious question of their commit- 
ment to reform, a question which 
can only be answered by their 
future behaviour. But this is obvi- 
ously a chicken and egg question 
in that lack of faith in their com- 
mitment to reform would prevent 
economic agents from responding in 
a manner which would make the re- 
forms successful. Mobilization of 
political support in favour of re- 
form would be an indication of com- 
mitment to reform and would also 
make it more difficult to reverse the 
reform in the future. 


Political mobilization among the 
population at large also depends on 


the information made available. and 
how the sacrifices which may be 


needed for the reform are distri- ` 


buted. Not enough has been done 
to generate opinion in favour of the 
current reforms. The task of politi- 
cal mobilization has been made 
more difficult by the way informa- 
tion has been handled. For instance, 
the piecemeal release of informa- 
tion regarding the transfer/sales of 
gold raised questions about the 
necessity and purpose of the trans- 
fer. Thelarge discrepancies in the 
figures for the BOP, for instance, 
do not increase confidence in the 
government. 


| ous while appeals are 
being continuously made to the pub- 
licto tighten their belts, there is 
little evidence to show that this is 
being done by the decision-makers. 
Even in the case of subsidies, while 
those for food distribution which, 
perhaps, help the poor, have been 
under attack, those for the rich are 
not being touched. The level of edu- 
cation of the children of a family is 
directly related to family income 
and the higher the level of educa- 
tion, the greater the subsidy; the 
higher the position occupied by a 
person the larger the house entitle- 
ment and therefore, the larger the 
subsidy. Apart from its effect on the 
political acceptability of reform, 
failure to curb government expendi- 
ture, particularly luxurious govern- 
ment expenditure, and subsidies for 
the rich, has macro-economic conse- 
quences which are very important 
for the success of the trade reform. - 


We now come to the economic 
effects of the reforms which would 
influence the climate for private in- 
vestment. If the short-term adjust- 
ment is mainly through import 
compression, stringent monetary po- 
licy and reduced domestic demand 
following decline in real disposable 
incomes, then the inducement to in- 
vest is likely to decline. Also, erosion 
of purchasing power of the salaried 
middle class might result in reduced 
savings. NRIs and TNCs may not 
be able to step in to fill the breach. 
If the BOP position remains precari- 


: ous, large inflows of NRI money can- 


not be expected. But even if NRI 
money does come in the short run, 
the medium term situation will be- 


come even more difficult as it is very 
expensive money and since it is 
mainly in the form of term deposits 
with banks it is unlikely to make 
much contribution to increasing 
productive capacity. 


- In fact, itis notat all clear why 
NRIs should be given such prefer- 
ential treatment. If the country is 
really desperate for foreign ex- 
change then better treatment should 
be given to all earners of foreign ex- 
change. The so-called patriotism of 
the NRIs is suspect and has been 
exposed in the recent crisis. As 
Adam Smith, the father of market 
economics, noted, ‘The owner of 
stock is properly a citizen ofthe 
world, and is not necessarily attach- 
ed to any country. What about 
TNCs? Obviously, export produc- 
tion can be made so profitable that 
TNCs will be attracted. If this pro- 
fitability is not to be achieved by 
lower real wages, a factor which 
may be politically difficult, labour 
productivity will have to be higher. 
Though technology can be import- 
ed, higher productivity in the longer 
run requires development of tech- 
nological capacity. This, in turn, 


.requires creating a proper domestic 


educational system and research 


environment. 


B. this has been one of the 
weaknesses of the Indian system and 
itis not clear as yet how itis going 
to be overcome. To the extent that 
there are cutbacks in expenditure 
on education and health and reduc- 
tion in real incomes of salaried 
professionals, the environment for 
higher productivity may actually 
deteriorate. Furthermore, it is an 
open question whether the TNCs 
would be willing to provide enough 
technology and how interested sey 
would be in production for exports. 
The experience of other countries 
does not provide a clear answer. À 
large economy such as India's would 
require a large inflow of foreign 
capital if that is to be a major con- 
tribution to economic development. 
We cannot heve the type of enclave 
development that has occurred in 
China with :he inflow of foreign 
capital. The development of the Far 
East economies has been achieved 
mainly through domestic capital and 
entrepreneurship. and many econo- 
mists have attributed the poorer 
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performance of Latin American 
countries to their dependence on 
foreign capital. 


Ultimately, however what hap- 
pens to investment depends on what 
happens to the overall economy. It 
is difficult to know what the projec- 
tions of the government are, though 
there is some talk of slight reduc- 
tion in the growth rate. But an 
analysis of two episodes of adjust- 
ment makes one somewhat pessimi- 
stic. The Latin American experience 
has known that adjustment is a 
long-drawn affair lasting for over 
a decade and leading to substantial 
declines in per capita incomes. The 
state of the public finances was not 
rauch worse in many Latin American 
countries. Public sector deficit was 
about 8% of GDP in Argentina and 
Mexico. The trade deficit in 1980 
of Argentina was 1.4%, of Mexico 
3.4% and of Brazil 2.8%. So the 
magnitude of the problem was not 
too different from India’s, though 
the debt burden was higher. The 
problem with getting back to equili- 
brium has not been the management 


: of trade balance. But because of the 


debt service burden, despite increas- 
ed exports there has had to be 
severe import compression, which 
has had very deleterious effects on 
the domestic economy. 


Also, it has. proved difficult to 
control the public sector deficit and 
to contain inflation. The Indian 
experience with adjustment during 
1966-1973 following the cutback in 
aid was successful in raising public 
sector saving and total saving and 
reducing the current account deficit, 
but at the expense ofa decline in 
per capita incomes and neglect of 


-infrastructure. The consequences of 


this continue to affect .the working 
of fie economy. The improvement 
in the current account achieved bet- 
ween the third and fourth five 
year plans was about 2% of GDP, 
and. the improvement in public 
sector savings was only about 1% 
of GDP. The problem now is more 
difficult in a way as the public fina- 
nces are in greater disarray and it 
may be politically more difficult to 
manage them. Also the economy is 
more dependent on expensive and 


. short-run foreign loans. It is thus 
~ very likely that we are in for a pro- 


longed, stagnatary period. 


Repercussions of Change 


Impacl 


TARUN DAS 


on industry 


THE first steps towards economic 
restructuring were taken in July 
1991 with fairly dramatic liberali- 
zation and deregulation, by Indian 
standards, of trade and industrial 
policies. This is yet to be extended 
to fiscal policy. In spite of this, 
government involvement still ‘exists 
in many ways and India has a long 
way to go to achieve the status of 
a free economy. But the process 
has begun: it has to be carried 
through and implemented. To do 
this, a small band of persons in the 
political leadership and the bure- 
aucracy, who are committed to 
freeing the economy and the indus- 
try, need support from many 
quarters to bring about the kind of 
liberalization that India needs for 
its growth process. However, given 
that even a few dedicated people 
can turn India on its head,.what 
are the implications for Indian 
industry? 


A deliberate initiative of the 
Finance Ministry and the Reserve 
Bank is to deflate the economy - 
through import and credit curbs, 
with no real offset of rupee deval- 
uation in terms of reduction of 
customs duties, no major growth 
in the development expenditure 
programmes which churn out orders 
for Indian industry, etcetera. The 
Finance Minister -has gone on re- 
cord to say that a deflationary pro- 
cess is necessary to achieve macro 
economic balance. Therefore, in 
the short term, Indian industry has 
to face some kind of a recessionary 
situation, especially the sectors 
which are heavily dependent on 
government expenditure, purchas- 
ing and ordering. 


There is also a cash crunch, raw 
materials and components are not 
available, capital .goods imports. 
are not cleared, payments against 
orders are delayed. Together, these 
have brought new pressures which 
have to be met by Indian com- 
panies. This is an immediate, short- 
term problem and some sectors like 
electronics are particularly hit be- 
cause of the very nature of their - 


industry where import intensity and 
import dependence are unavoidable. 


In the slightly longer-term sce- 
nario, the first. key issue flowing 
from economic restructuring or 
liberalization is the acceptance of 
competition. Quite clearly, domestic 
and external competition is likely to 
grow and escalate where the produ- 
cers are chasing the buyers and not 
the other way round, as has been 
the case in earlier decades. The libe- 
ralization in foreign investment, the 
abolition of import licenses and deli- 
censing of industries are likely to 
lead to more competition, both from 
domestic as well as foreign industry. 


This is a major impact of dere- 
gulation and a key characteristic 
of a freer economy with all its 
pressures for efficiency and its pain 
of transition. Indian industry can 
expect that the days of the sellers’ 


market, which prevailed under the - 


licensing regime, are by and large 
over and the day of the buyer has 
well and truly come. This is, of 
course, of great advantage to the 
consumer and the customer and, for 
. the purposes of achieving long-term 
competitiveness of Indian industry, 
especially internationally, it is impe- 
rative, unavoidable and overdue. 


2 


A corollary of competitive con- 
ditions in the Indian market-place 
is the need for a competition policy, 
as has been devised in many other 
countries, and which has to finda 
place in India’s policy framework. 
It will now be a competition policy 
which watches over the fair trading 
practices of industry and industrial 
behaviour in the market-place, re- 
placing the outdated Monopolies 
Act and investment controls which, 
regulated ‘both domestic and for- 
eign investment. 


Moving away from the broader 
issues of the impact of deregulation, 
such as competition, and studying 
the internal organization and 
management in Indian industry, it 
is clear that the whole question of 
management of people will have to 
be reviewed, revamped and reorga- 
nized. There are only a handful of 
companies in the private and pub- 
lic sectors that have been visionary 
and farsighted in giving human 


resources management and deve- 
lopment a place in the sun. These 
few companies have spent time, 
money and other resources to: build 
up the quality’ of top and senior 
management, middle and junior 
executives and, going beyond them, 
even the foremen and workmen. In 


: some of these companies, training, 
.continuing education and the deve- 
lopment of its people have received ` 


the highest priority. And rightly so. 


I. the final analysis, it is not the 
technology, the equipment, the lay- 
out of the plant or the quality of 
the collaboration that matters; the 
company will survive and prosper 
if it has taken care to promote the 
quality of its people. In competitive 
conditions this is going to receive 
new priority, fresh attention - and 
significant resource allocation. And 
the effectiveness of company level 
action on the management and 
motivation of its people will deter- 
mine its long-term future. 


Another key aspect on which 
Indian industry will need to take a 
long, hard look and do a great deal 
of painful work is in the area of 
production engineering, manufac- 
turing technology, technology deve- 
lopment and R&D, to combine all 
these under one broad head. The 
updating of technology, the manage- 
ment of technology, the policy of 
the company towards technology— 
all these are going to determine 
efficiency, productivity and compe- 
titiveness. Therefore, an immediate 
outcome of the pressures of compe- 
tition and deregulation „will be an 
intense, sustained analysis of the 
whole scheme of things, at enter- 
prise level, with regard to techno- 
logy management. 


This is unavoidable and this is 
going to be tough. But, India has 
enormous resources of engineering 
manpower, perhaps the best in the 
world. And, to supplement domes- 
tic resources, there are Indian 
engineers and technologists working 
abroad, who are ready and willing 
to support and assist Indian industry 
in its technology management initi- 
ative. Therefore, this issue can and 
will have to be addressed and it 
will have to go beyond the question 
of whether to purchase technology 
from abroad or just rely on indi- 


genous R&D. The subject is broader, 
larger and much more complex. 


The third broad issue to be met 
squarely by Irdian industry relates 
to expenditure and savings. Due to 
the lack of competition, in the past 
it was possible to pass on much of 
the increased costs to the market- 
place. This is not going to be possi- 
ble to the same extent in the future. 
The enterprise would be faced with 
sickness if it tries to avoid cost 
increases being absorbed within the 
company and, therefore, the new 
initiative, across the board, for 
those who wish to survive will have 
to concentrate on savings on their 
expenditure. Be it raw materials, 
energy, pollution control, man- 
power, infrastructure, and all the 
other costs which go to make upa 
company’s total expenditure, indus- 
try will have to see itself taking on 
a different role with regard to ex- 
penditure management. Many are 
aware of what is to be done. Many 
have taken initiatives already. But 
many more will have to climb on 
to this bandwagon: for those who 
have been slow in moving ahead, 
the time for action is now. 


Costs are to be controlled and cut 
in near-recessionary or stagflation 
conditions. One estimate that is 
put forward very often by experts 
is that industry can save 15% of 
its cost of energy through better 
housekeeping and fairly simple, 
straightforward action on energy 
conservation. This is one example. 
Probably there will be pressure on 
industry to cut its total costs, across 
the board, by 15% to be able to keep 
afloat and prosper. This will be cri- 
tical and inevitable—an impact of 
restructuring and liberalization. 


Whether it is technology or coN 
or marketing or people, Indian i 

dustry will find itself looking at 
international experience and trying 
to learn from it. Those who have 
been through the transformation 
process because of competition will 
be the best companies to learn 
from. A new feature is therefore 
likely to emerge: the concept of 
alliances, commonly known as stra- 
tegic alliances, which go beyond 
mere collaboration agreements and 
technology transfers. A beginning 
has already been made, especially 
in the electrorics sector. Alliances 
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are being formed between Indian 
and foreign companies which in- 


volve expansion of equity base, in- | 

., duction of new technology, streng- 
. thening of management 
*uü marketing cooperation, training and, 
` in fact, all aspects of 
activity. 


systems, 


industrial 


‘This is going to be a common 
feature in Indian industry because 


sit gives a framework for coopera- 
_ tion and for building competitive 
strength in the short term. There’ 


will be companies who want to go 
it alone but there-will be many who 


will -see the writing on the inter- . 


national . business wall and under- 


stand that alliances and long-term, 
‘substantive 


cooperative 
ments are in their ‘own ‘interest. 


. This awareness will spring ‘from the 


pressure of competition, the difficul- 
ties of stagflation and:a very strong 
survival instinct which -Indian in- 


. dustry, like its counterparts else- 


where, will share. 


Y 


he trade policy has created a 
new environment for import. Im- 
ports have to -be generated out of 
exports. Import requirements are 
to be bought from the market-place, 
from exporters. This will give a new 
thrust to the. export initiative by 
Indian industry. And, since trade 
policy reform is not yet comprehen- 
sive or complete, and more of this 
is ‘likely to come in terms of export- 
linked imports, the pressure will in- 
crease steadily to export, export and 
export. The need for this is already 


being felt since the early July 1991: 


announcement of thé first phase of 
the trade policy reform. Companies 
are beginning to understand that 
dependence on buying imports from 
the market-place, at high premia, 


be unviable and insecure. The: 


al solution lies in export, either 
directly .or through large Indian 
manufacturer-exporters, . or trading 
houses or sourcing by multination- 
als which procure their requirements 
of hardware and softwáre globally. 


This will give an impetus to ex- 
ports but, equally, it will give to 
Indian industry competitive streng- 
thin the medium and long term. 


"The export market is unforgiving, - 


quality conscious, delivery, stringent 
and extremely price competitive. 
Quite a few Indian companies are 
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arrange-.- plex: 


several different, things that need . 


inbuilt 


‘doing well in this area, but their 


numbers are insignificant and the 
share of Indian exports in world 
trade negligible. This will now 
change because of the pressure of 
the trade policy restructuring; also, 
because of’ the changes in invest- 
ment policy, foreign companies will 
now seriously look at India asa 


second or: third production base to` 
‘be used, not “only for the domestic 


market in India but also for ex- 


ports. 


` 
E 


Aw review. of economic restruc- 


turing and its impact on Indian. 


industry shows that the tasks for 
today and. tomorrow are very com- 
There is not just one, but 


to be taken care of and the-leader- 
ship of Indian industry is going to 
be really stretched trying to cope 
with the challenges of competition, 
stagflation and, perhaps, recession. 


“But out of all this will emerge a 


stronger, more vibrant Indian in- 
dustry that will have shed a lot of 
its.fat, enabling it to concentrate 
on the areas of competitive strength 


and access the world outside for its ' 


needs in terms of technology, tech- 
niques, markets and so on. Solu- 
tions will not come through ad hoc, 
short-term approaches, but through 
taking a little time to sit back, 
understand the new rules of the 
game and develop a new plan and 
strategy for the company. 


Corporate strategy will, therefore, 


“come into its own—it has to. Quick 
fix solutions will not work except 


in the very short term: sooner or 
later the band aid will have to be 
taken off and the wound may get 
deeper. Therefore, the need for a 
strategy, for a plan, based on a 
proper understanding of the busi- 
ness scene, the competitive picture 
and a vision of where the company 
wants to go. The days of fire-fight- 
ing as the mainstay of industry's 
survival are over. Some fire- fighting 
will have to be done at any time in 
any situation but the days of stra- 
tegic thinking and planning with 
flexibility and ability to 
adopt different options, with speed, 
will be a new feature. 


A consequence of all of this will 
be organizational restructuring and 
redevelopment. Every company that 


wants a place in the sun will have 
to look at its total organization, 
work towards abolishing hierarchies, ` 
develop flatter organizational struc- 
tures- with fewer levels of communi- 


„cation, and develop -systems which 


ensure rapid responses. There are 
today very few'experts on organi- ` 
zational development in India, and 
this isan area which will expand 
and multiply. Part of the solution 
will tie in building inhouse resour- 


` ces but much of it, for many com- 


panies, will come from external, 
expert consulting inputs. And, un- ' 
fortunately, organizational restruc- 
turing is not a: one-time effort. 
Because of the rapidly .changing 
business scene, organizational chan- 
ge fora company will have to be- 
come a reasonably regular, steady 
activity. 


Wi does a company begin to 
tackle all these issues arising out of 
restructuring of the economic policy . 
framework and its wide-ranging im- `` 


. pact on Indian industry? Does it 


start with fire fighting? Does it focus. 
on technology? Does it look at 
organizational development? Does it 
cut costs immediately? Does it jump 


“into exports? Does it quickly look 


for strategic alliances? What does it 
all start from? The objective, the . 
result, the output at the end are 
reasonably clear. That is, where the 
company wants'to go. What is not 
clear is where to begin. 


There is an answer which many 
companies have found around the 
world and some have found in India 
andit is this answer which has to 


_be taken up by every single com- 


pany in India. It is called Total 
Quality Management (TQM). It em- . 
braces all aspects of the company's 
activity and begins at the top be- 
cause if the chief executive is not 
involved, not committed, and not 
leading this TOM process, it will 
not work. In fact, experience has 
shown that any major initiative by 
a-company which does not have the 
commitment and involvement of the 
chief executive, will not work. 


The Total Quality Management 
approach has to be adopted by 
Indian companies now, across the 
board, and it will give results, not 
just inthe medium and Jong term 
but also in the short term. There 


are many Indian companies today, 
who can state and present data on 
the benefits and gains, in quanti- 
tative terms, of adopting. the TQM 
system. TQM covers every aspect of 
management—people, technology, 
costs, marketing, productivity, in- 
dustrial relations, etcetera. First, 
companies have to obtain an under- 
standing of TOM and then apply it 
to suit their specific conditions: it 
wil lead to a transformation of 
thinking and then of organizations 
and activities. 


It is a new philosophy, a new 
approach, but it is a comprehensive 
approach because it goes to the 
root of the problem through analy- 
sis and it brings about a new ethos 
of management which will succeed 
because it is based on very sound 
principles. A very major impact of 
economic restructuring will be the 
induction and application of TQM 
in small, medium and large industry, 
public and private.sectors, manu- 
facturing and services, and even in 
government, educational  institu- 
tions, voluntary agencies and wher- 
ever there is any activity which has 
to be performed efficiently. and 
competently. 


Indian industry has, therefore, a 
very mixed bag of happenings to 
look at. Moving from regulated 
growth to deregulated business en- 
vironments, facing external and 
internal competitive pressures, still 
having to handle a great deal of 
government .procedures’ and, con- 
currently, look to its survival, pros- 
perity and long-term growth pro- 
cess. It is going to be like walking 
a tight rope, more than ever before. 
It is going to be tough.and, to 
survive and prosper, Indian com- 
pany managements wil not just 
have to be mentally strong but aiso 
physically fit to take these new pres- 
sures in their stride. The unique 
feature of India is its outstanding 
people and the potential which ex- 
ists to be the best in the world. 
The track record. of the past is not 
the only measure to go ‘by. The 
track record of the Indians abroad 
is certainly a measure to go by. 
The future will be difficult but not 
disastrous. Indián industry can be 
competitive and a major global 
player, and the people in Indian 
industry can make it so. 
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An alternative 


PRABHAT PATNAIK 


WHEN I speak of an alternative to 
the current economic policy, I do 
not mean that there exists a multi- 
plicity of viable options before the 
country out of which something 
other than the current policy could 
be chosen on some normative 
grounds. I have in mind a stronger 
proposition, namely that the current 
policy does not constitute a viable 
option, in the sense that if our 
democratic polity is to be preserved, 
meeting certain minimum aspira- 
tions of the people within the fore- 
seeable future, then the current 
policy is simply ineligible as a candi- 
date. 


The current package whose main 
components, viz. the removal of 
quantitative trade restrictions and 
a sharp reduction in tariffs, the con- 
vertibility (in three years' time) of 
the rupee on trade account, the free- 
ing of interest rates, the privatiza- 
tion of several public units, the 
removal of controls upon domestic 
as wellas foreign capital and a re- 
duction in the fiscal deficit in a 
manner not prejudicial to capital- 
ists’ incentives (which rules out any 
significant increase in reliance upon 
direct taxation) are in conformity 
with the prescriptions of the IMF, 
is supposed to fulfil two objectives. 
In the short run, it is supposed to 


‘stabilize’ the economy in the sense 


that the combination of domestic 
deflation (via reduced fiscal deficits), 
exchange rate depreciation and in- 
flows of foreign finance would put 
the balance of payments on an even 
keel; in the long run, it is supposed 
to bring about ‘structural adjust- 
ments’ whereby the basis for growth 
is provided by growing exports made 
possible by the international compe- 
titiveness of the economy. 


Now the first thing to notice 
aboutthis package is its mode of 
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achieving ‘stabilization’. This con- 
sists essentially of reducing domes- 
tic 'absorption' in a specific manner, 
viz. through a squeeze on the living 
standards of the poor and the wor- 
king people and a cut-back in public 
investment. The instruments used, 
such as the reduction in fiscal deficit 
or exchange-rate depreciation, are 
supposed to work towards this end. 
In other words, between alternative 
ways of reducing 'domestic absorp- 
tion’, the IMF-inspired package speci- 
fically chooses one that works inter 
alia to the detriment of the poor 
and the working people. 


Thisisso obvious that any pre- 
tentions to the contrary, such as 
in some official pronouncements, 
amount to sheer hypocrisy. An ex- 
change rate depreciation, for ins- 
tance, if it is to be ‘effective’, i.e., 
if it is not to be nullified by an 
equivalent increase in domestic pri- 
ces stimulated by the import cost- 
push, requires that at least one 
domestic input should remain un- 
compensated for the price-rise. And 
this typically happens to be labour; 
indeed the IMF often prescribes an 
explicit wage-freeze to keep cost- 
push inflation within bounds so that 
a nominally depreciating exchange 
rate results in a real effective depre- 
ciation. 


Likewise, a reduction in the fiscal 
deficit, in the absence of greater 
recourse to direct taxation, typically 
takes the form of an administered 
inflation (via indirect tax and price- 
hikes), a curtailment of subsidies 
(which has the same effect), and of 
welfare expenditure and public in- 
vestment. Indeed our recent budget 
testifies to this: apart from jacking 
up a range of prices, it has pruned 
expenditure precisely in the area of 
investment, and of fertilizer subsidy 
which is bound to result in an in- 
crease in the issue prices of food- 


grains; on the other hand, it has 
scrupulously refrained, even in-the 
present adversity, from going in for 
heavier taxation of wealth, [PUDE 
urban real estate. ` 


‘The argument that ‘the-poor’ and 
*the workers' should not be lumped 
together, and that the burden of 
stabilization can be made to fall on 
the relatively better-off urban work- 
ers, for whom no tears need be shed, 
while the genuinely poor can be 
~ insulated from its impact, is a facile 
one for several reasons. First of all, 
in a situation of inflation, it is the 
least organized who naturally suffer 
the most, unless they are specifically 
protected; and of such protection 
we see no signs. Secondly, in push- 
ing the burden of stabilization on to 
organized workers, an attack on 
their organizations, e.g. trade uni- 
ons, becomes inevitable, and any 
such attack has the parallel effect of 
weakening even such miniscule 
organizations of the really poor that 
happen to exist. In other words, 
while an improvement in the lot of 
the organized workers need not be 
accompanied by a similar improve- 
ment in the lot of the poor, a deteri- 
oration in the former is usually 
accompanied by a deterioration in 
the latter. 


! " hile any effort to improve the 
trade balance in the short run 
(where the immediate prospects of 
an export thrust are necessarily 
limited) would usually entail some 
domestic recession, the strategy of 
stabilization which curtails public 
investment and the living standards 
of tbe working people has a far 
more pronounced recessionary effect 
than when import controls are im- 
posed on the basis of some priori- 
ties. This is because the import 
content of commodities which go 
into the consumption of the working 
people (or even of ‘public invest- 
ment) is likely to be lower than 
that of luxury goods catering to a 
small elite. In other words, the very 
modus operandi of the package being 
adopted consists in the engineering 
. of a pronounced inflationary reces- 
sion which is a reflection of its 
specifically anti-worker and anti- 
poor orientation. 


The second point to note is that 
there is no guarantee that the stabi- 


lization sought to be achieved in 
this manner would in fact be achiev- 


ed. On the contrary, there is every : 


likelihood that the quest for ‘stabi- 
lization’ in this manner. would turn 
out to be chasing a will-o-the-wisp. 
The current crisis of the economy, 
itshould be noted, has its origins 
not in any output shortfalls in the 
real sectors of the economy, but in 
the realm of finance, a. sudden col- 
lapse in the international inyestors' 
confidence in the Indian economy 
which has made the servicing of 
short-term debt difficult. The argu- 
ment that our present problems can 
be traced to the effects of the Gulf 
war simply cannot stand scrutiny; 
our recent borrowings from the IMF, 
together with the loss of reserves, 
exceed the cost to the economy of 
the Gulf war estimated by the 
government itself. 


E fact that the economy has 
become vulnerable to the caprices 
of international creditors, is of 
course because of the steép escala- 
tion in our external debt which 
occurred during the latter half of 
the eighties. At a time when; thanks 
to the development of Bombay High, 
our oil import bill scarcely increas- 
ed, a combination of escalating 
domestic fiscal deficits: and import 
liberalization, pushed up our cur- 
rent account payments deficit which 
was financed increasingly through 


commercial borrowings of shorter 


and shorter maturity. 


One consequence of all this, which 
the government of the time made 
much of, was an acceleration in the 
rate of industrial growth (though 
the employment effects of such acce- 
leration were minimal), centred on 
a variety of luxury goods industries. 
The other, which critics had warned 
of even then but which was ignored 
in the euphoria, was precisely the 
increased vulnerability of the eco- 
nomy to the caprices of interna- 
tional creditors which has mani- 
fested itself with a vengeance now. 


Investors’ confidence, however, is 
a fragile thing. A strike, a riot, the 
fall of a government, a step-up in 
terrorist activity- in short. any of a 
host of occurrences which constitute 


the staple of our daily existence, can. 


turn creditors off and we would be 


back to a crisis. ‘Stabilization’ that 
is predicated upon the restoration 
of creditors’ confidence may there- 
fore prove elusive. 


Wi. is more, since the very 
means of building such confidence 
is a squeeze on the working and the 
poor people, which would inevitably 

arouse social discontent, this itself 
would act against the restoration of 
confidence. Squeezing the mass of 
the people to satisfy the caprices of 
international creditors is thus a 
dangerous course. Not only is it 
intrinsically anti-democratic,: and 
represents a compromise of the 
nation’s sovereignty, but could well 
turn out to be a never-ending pro- 
cess as in much of Latin America. 


Thirdly, even assuming the com- 
pletion of successful ‘stabilization’, 
the long-run growth of the economy 
under this dispensation becomes de- 
pendent ontke growth of exports. 
Export growth, however, is not a 
matter of prices or competitiveness 
alone. It requires adequate infrast- 
ructure, where the very curtailment 
of public investment during ‘stabili- 
zation’? acts as a constraint; it re- 
quires a willingness on the part of 
metropolitan countries to accommo- 
date our exports which depends inter 
alia upon a host of political consi- 
derations. In short, what the long- 
run growth rate would be in an open 
economy regime, whether it would 
be any highe- than what we have 
had in the past, are matters which 
are open to serious doubt. 


Even more important, however, 
is the fact that even if we manage 
to maintain the sort of growth rate 
we- have had, or even raise it 
fractionally, since this presumably 
would be based on a significant" 
duction of modern technology, an 
its periodic upzradation, its sinless 
ment-generatirg effects would be 
even more miniscule than in the 
past. The extant dualism of the 
Indian economy, in other words, 
would not only persist, but may well 
get accentuated. The poor who 
would have been made to suffer as 
a result of IMF-style ‘stabilization’ 
would not experience the benefits of 
a turnaround if and when it comes. 


It is fashiorable to dismiss the 
squeeze on the poor and the wor- 
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king people through inflationary re- 
cession, which is necessarily entailed 
in IMF-style stabilization, as a ‘tran- 
sitional problem’. This, however, is 
hardly much consolation if the tran- 
sition itself stretches over the entire 
foreseeable future, and if at the end 
of the transition the economy is no 
more dynamic than it was earlier, 
and if, even though a minority bene- 
fits from it all, the real victims of 
the transition experience no im- 
provements from the abject condi- 
tions to which it reduces them. 


As alternative to the present po- 
licy package therefore is not just 
desirable; it is essential, since the 
present package does not represent 
a viable option for a country like 
ours. Attempts to establish its via- 
bility by invoking the possibility of 
large-scale equity investment inflow 
into India for the purpose of ex- 
porting from the Indian soil (foreign 
equity investment for meeting do- 
mestic demand is of no help what- 
soever and would even lead to 
domestic ‘de-industrialisation’), are 
scarcely convincing: why should 
metropolitan capital, with plenty of 
locations (including Eastern Europe 
now) to choose from, come to India, 
characterized as it is by social tur- 
moil, serious secessionist move- 
ments, and (as yet) relatively free 
trade unions? 


The alternative to the present 
package, however, cannot simply be 
an adherence to the stafus quo ante. 
While one cannot go along with the 
breast-beating about our past 'fail- 
ures’ currently indulged in by the 
very persons who were in charge of 
our economic affairs earlier, the 
inadequacies of our earlier develop- 

strategy are obvious: even 
alter four decades of independence, 
over 40% of the population remains 
steeped in absolute poverty. Clearly 
anew direction is called for, but 
not the one suggested by the current 
economic policy package. 


Central to the new direction must 
be the objective of putting larger 
purchasing power into the hands of 
the rural poor. This requires, of 
course, an extension of employment- 
generation schemes, together with 
an extension of the public distri- 
network. Above all, how- 


ever, it requires an increase in the 
rate of agricultural growth based on 
a more egalitarian distribution of 
assets, including especially land. 
Employment generation schemes, 
though important, are really in the 
nature of ‘failures’. There is no es- 
cape from the necessity to under- 
take land reforms, and substantial 
investment in rural infrastructure 
including the provision of health 
facilities, sanitary conditions of liv- 
ing, safe sources of drinking water 
and universal literacy. Such initia- 
tives, as well as the expenditure on 
employment-generation, are best 
channelled through elected local 
bodies. The devolution of resources 
as well as decision-making from the 
centre to the states and down to the 
panchayat level constitutes, there- 
fore, a prime necessity. 


Greater purchasing power in the 
hands of the rural poor would ex- 
pand the domestic market, and that 
too for a variety of relatively simple 
manufactured goods whose employ- 
ment-generating effects would be 
substantial. The quest for modern 
technology across the board is ob- 
viously absurd in Indian conditions. 
If a dent has to be made on poverty 
and unemployment, then the appli- 
cation of sophisticated technology 
has necessarily got to be selective. 
Selectivity does not, of course, mean 
that the benefits of modern techno- 
logy should remain confined to the 
urban elite; nor does it mean a free- 


. zing of the technology level in the 


commodities destined for mass con- 
sumption. One can think of areas, 
such as public health for instance, 
where the Benefits of the latest tech- 
nology should be made available to 
all. 


Likewise, once full employment is 
reached, since further growth in per 
capita incomes becomes contingent 
upon increases in labour-produc- 
tivity, there would be no escape 
from the necessity of technological 
change. The point really is that 
technological change in Indian con- 
ditions has to be planned rather 
than indiscriminate, consciously bas- 
ed on priorities rather than a fall- 
out of profit-maximizing decisions 
in a free market, for in the latter 
case we would never be able to reach 
full employment at a reasonable 
level of real wages. 


Once we recognize the need for a 
spectrum of technologies for achiev- 
ing full employment and for the 
conscious planning of technological 
change for sustaining full employ- 
ment with rising per capita incomes, 
it follows that the domestic consum- 
ption pattern cannot be identical 
with that prevailing in the metro- 
politan centres. A degree of insula- 
tion of the domestic consumption 
pattern from the demonstration 
effect emanating from the metropo- 
litan centres becomes essential. To 
be sure, a certain amount of auto- 
matic insulation would be provided 
by the more egalitarian distribution 
of wealth and incomes which would 
be entailed in the alternative stra- 
tegy, but this would not be enough. 


To ask for a degree of insulation 
of the domestic consumption pat- 
tern from the metropolitan consum- 
ption pattern is not to endorsea 
plethora of arbitrary bureaucratic 
controls; the consciousness of the 
need to achieve full employment at 
a reasonable level of wages as ra- 
pidly as possible, and of the need to 
sustain it, can be, and should be 
generalized, so that whatever con- 
trols exist for this purpose have a 
degree of social sanction behind 
them. In short, the mindless apo- 
theosis of hedonistic individualism 
which underlies the current econo- 
mic policy package has got to be 
discarded in favour of the creation 
of a milieu where the consciousness 
of societal responsibility towards the 
poor is widely internalized. : 


I. follows then that while the eco- 
nomy cannot be autarkic, and has 
to export enough to be able to pay 
for its imports, reliance on free mar- 
kets and free trade in the hope that 
they would somehow usher in ex- 
port-led growth is no solution to 
our problems. Invoking the East 
Asian examples in support of the 
latter strategy is totally misleading; 
it confuses a neo-mercantilist strate- 
gy of pushing out exports for a 
triumph of the free market. As in 
the case of technology, therefore, 
we need greater export planning, an 
identification of promising areas and 
a concentration of effort in such 
areas of export promotion. To argue 
that not enough effort has been 
made in the past for promoting ex- 
ports is one thing; to conclude from 


it that export promotionis best ac- 
hieved in conditions of free markets 
and free trade with minimal state 
intervention is a complete non-se- 
quiter. "e. : z 


To be sure, no one can possibly 
defend the entire set of controls and 
regulations we have had or possibly 
deny the fact that our dirigiste re- 
gime has been a source of corrup- 
tion and private enrichment, though 


many who wax eloquent on this are, 


often silent on the total lack of dis- 
cipline exhibited by our capitalists 
who systematically violate. the laws 
of the land, particularly tax laws. 
There is, without doubt, consider- 
able scope for rationalizing the sys- 
tem of controls, though no society 
which wishes to use its resources 
according to certain priorities can 
do away with controls altogether. 


B. the point I wish to make is 
an altogether different one, namely 
that the very posing of the problem 
in terms of a dichotomy between 
bureaucratic dirigisme and free trade 
and free markets, as if these exhaust 
the possibilities open to an econo- 
my, is misleading. The. question is 
not even one of the optimal mix be- 
tween the two. The real.issue re- 
lates to the transcending of this 
dichotomy through a greater demo- 
cratization of the polity, by activat- 
ing intervention by the people in 
public affairs which alone can ensure 
the accountability of the state, and 
enforce the requisite discipline on 
the capitalists. In other words, the 
people should not be the mere re- 
cipients of decisions affecting them 
but taken behind their backs," whe- 
ther by the state or ina set of free 
markets, The tyranny of the market 
is‘no less obnoxious than the tyr- 
anny of the state. 


The specific measures such as 
land reforms, employment program- 
mes, decentralization of resources 
and decision-making, the institution 

:of minimum health and education 
facilities etcetera, are really the 
components of an'economic strategy 
that would not only improve the 
living conditions of the people, but, 
more important, actas a means’ of 
activating their intervention. The 
proponents of the current economic 
policy in fact share the same basic 
assumption as the advocates of bu- 
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reaucratic dirigisme: both visualize 
an improvement in: the living con- 
ditions of the masses as a fall-out of 
a-process of growth stimulated in- 
dependently of them. This.. assump- 
tion itself has to be discarded; the 
process of growth must instead 
emerge as a consequence of attempts 
to improve directly the living condi- 
tions of the masses. 


Nz. a few might ask at this point: 
let us by all means have land re- 
forms, universal literacy and all the 
rest, but what does all this have to 
do with the new economic policy? 
Why is it incompatible with the 
latter? To ask this question however 
is to betray an untenable eclecticism. 
Each strategy, whether viable ina 
particular context or not, has a cer- 
tain internal logical coherence. Ele- 
ments of totally different strategies 
cannot be arbitrarily combined to- 
gether. For example, if the credit 
market is liberalized and interest 
rates left free, then the whole scheme 
of priority sector lending has got to 
be abandoned. What would then 
ensure that even if land reforms are 
implemented, the rural poor, now 
in possession of some land, would 
get adequate credit to make them 
viable farmers? 


The current policy-package is not 
silent on questions like land reforms 


by accident; it necessarily precludes 


an alternative trajectory that accords 
centralitv to such questions. If the 
country is to be left free to adopt 
this alternative trajectory, it cannot 
afford to accept.IMF-conditionalities. 
And since the IMF in its present 
mood would not .even give us the 
driblets.it has been giving without 
imposing conditionalities (which our 
government of course would ‘pass 
offias.the product of its own wis- 


dom), we have to be prepared to do 


without an IMF loan. 


But does an alternative to an IMF 
loan exist in the immediate short 
run? The government which -has 
been saying over and over again 
that it does not, has, been so-tight- 
lipped about the dimensions of our 
payments problem that one suspects 


a conspiracy of silence to enforce 


conformity. One can only surmise 


that our short-term foreign exchange . 


requirement for debt-servicing is 
anywhere between two to four bil- 


lion dollars, the latter figure being 
what some independent researchers 
estimate our total short-term debt 
to be, and the former inferred from 
the Finance Minister's claim, when 
he thought he had clinched a two- 
billion dollar loan from the IMF, 
that our payments crisis was over. 
No country can afford to lose its 
economic sovereignty for so paltry 
a sum. Indian exporters themselves, 
since the beginning of the current 
calendar year, have reportedly held 
back two billion dollars abroad in 
anticipation of a falling rupee. 


If this sum is brought back, under 
punitive threats if necessary, if dras- 
tic import curbs based on priorities 
are introduced, backed by a reduc- 
tion in fiscal deficit through greater 
direct taxes and some pruning of 
inessential expenditures (even the 


. current curbs not based on priorities 


have already vielded a small trade 
surplus according to the latest data), 
ifa crash programme of exports in 
selected items :s consciously planned 
and introduced, if capital flight out 
of the country is staggered (which 
would not necessarily arouse the 
same hostility.as a default), then we 
would perhaps have gone a long 
way towards meeting our immediate 
problems. 


I. addition, an attempt to. draw, 
against long-term assets, the savings 
of Indian emigre workers (as dis- 
tinct from NRI ‘operators’), not all 
of which flow in as remittances, and 
a schemeto lengthen the maturity 
ofthe current debt to NRIs should 
help. But no matter what steps are 
taken for drawing in additional 
funds, their success depends cruci- 
ally upon a degree of fixity of the 
exchange rate (the devaluation of 
the rupee has already robbed tho} 
sands of workers who had deposit 
under the NRER scheme substantial 
amounts of their lives' savings); a 
falling rupee can never be conducive 
toa net inflow of funds (and this 
fact itself is an argument against an 
IMF-style regime). 


Even now i: is not too late to 
embark upon an alternative growth 
trajectory, though, with the passage 
of time switching trajectories will 
become progressively more difficult. 
What is required is the political will 
to do so. 
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‘depends on entitlements. 
. famine control as a matter of protecting entitle- 


Books — 


HUNGER AND PUBLIC ACTION by. Jean. Dreze 


and Amartya Sen. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1989. 


THIS book, part of the WIDER series on Hunger, 
is not simply a well-researched and thoughtful docu- 
ment. Itisa gentle but effective prod to action. 
What makes it particularly persuasive is the manner 
in which careful empirical research is used to test 
and substantiate the theoretical analysis. Hunger, 
the ‘many headed monster’, is no new phénomenon, 
and Dreze and Sen suggest that.it is unnecessary 
and unwarranted in the modern world. _ 


The existence of hunger can be- seen as much in 


the starvation incurred during famines as in the 


chronic hunger of the undernourished. The form - 


it takes is determined by many factors, but the levels 
of consumption of food as indeed of other things, 
Dreze and Sen present 


ments. This formulation is not intended to imply 
the irrelévance of the availability of food, nor of 

e interaction between availability and entitlements. 
It seeks to shift the focus of policy away from too 
exclusive a concern with availability. 


Entitlements can be acquired through assets or 


income. For the majority of people, it is their labour, 


that determines their entitlement. The worth of this: 
entitlement is closely related to availability of food. 
But the two are not synonymous. It is possible to 
have groups of people unable to reach out to food 
even though available. An example of this is the 


_Bangladesh famine of 1974. The worst affected 


districts were those with the highest food avail- 
ability. 


The analysis of entitlements and availability is - 


a complex one: ‘Food balances, crop estimates, 
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cereal prices, wage levels, population movements, 
and indeed many other variables are all useful clues, 
but the real challenge is to put them together to 
arrive at a coherent picture.’ Individual entitlements 


-are determined partly by legal rights and partly by 


informal rights. It is because of the latter, which are 
culturally determined, that there are particular 
patterns of distribution within a family, and gender 
differences in consumption. Informal rights work 
both ways. There are aspects of traditional response 
to natural calamities that serve to mitigate impact, 
and other aspects that lead to systematic discrimi- 
nation in normal times, as of the girl child. 


One school of thought suggests that strengthening 
traditional methods of combatting deprivation and 
hunger should be the goal of public. action, but 
Dreze and Sen reject this, as it will be both ineffi- 
cient and inadequate: ‘The effective protection of 
vulnerable groups requires redistributive mechanisms 
going well beyond what individual precaution or 
traditional systems of mutual insurance can deliver.’ 
But the prognosis is not one of gloom. In combat- 
ting hunger, whether caused by famine or sustained 
deprivation, public action for social security has 
demonstrated its effectiveness, both in Africa and in 
Asia. The strategies of public action vary greatly, 
and should not be equated to state action alone. It 
includes actions of non-governmental groups and 
institutions, and.even the actions of the state depend 
a lot on the level of public awareness. 


Public policy is responsive to the media, but care 
is needed in interpreting its role. In Maharashtra 
during the drought of 1970-3, the rural area were 
faced with environmental degradation and decline 
in food and agricultural production, with the index 
of cereal production. falling from 100 in 1967-68 
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and 99 in 1969-70 to 47 in 1972-3. Yet the drought 
did not lead to famine. Public policies of employ- 
ment generation and ‘gratuitous relief? were imple- 
mented rapidly and on a ‘large scale.(at the peak, 
nearly five million labourers were employed on 
public works). With sustained purchasing power, 
vulnerable groups were able ‘to battle for their nor- 
mal share of the available food’, and reduction of 
consumption seems to have been fairly evenly distri- 
buted across income groups. : 


Yet this remarkable achievement received little 
publicity at the time.’ The first internationally avail- 
able study was published in 1982. It did not go un- 
noticed by Indian social scientists, yet few wrote 
about it. On the other hand, an international agency, 
with easy access to the foreign press, highlighted 
its own achievements making, as the authors put it, 
*mountains out of molehills and molehills out of 
mountains’. c 


Alternative views exist on whether markets will 
improve or worsen the situation. A theme that runs 
through this book is that of complementarity, in 
World Bank terminology, of a market friendly ap- 
-proach. ‘It is possible to utilize the advantages— 
direct and indirect—of public distribution systems 


without taking on the Herculean task of managing. 


-all transactions through bureaucratic controls.’ So 
jn many situations a system of cash relief through 
employment provision might be a better choice over 
‘direct food distribution—the spade over the spoon. 
- But there is no dogmatic assertion, as the final sug- 
gestion is that, “Entitlement protection will almost 
always call for mixed systems, involving the use of 
different instruments to provide direct .or indirect 
support to all vulnerable groups. The provision of 
employment—perhaps with cash wages—combined 
with unconditional relief for the ‘unemployable’ is 
likely to be one of the more effective options in 
many circumstances.’ i 


On the more general question of the efficacy of 
economic growth vs. public support in reducing 
mortality rates, combatting illiteracy etcetera, the 
experiences of ‘several developing countries are an- 
alyzed, to conclude that ‘...given the very large 
"growth equivalent" of public support, only the 
existence of some remarkably powerful (and nega- 
tive) trade-off between public support and economic 
growth would seriously undermine the case for ex- 


tensive involvement in public support at an early 


stage of development’. 


A comparison of the Chinese and Indian experi- 
ence shows that China is well ahead on measures of 
mortality, morbidity and longevity, probably attri- 
butable- to sustained public action. In contrast the 
Indian political system has enabled far more effective 
control of famine. India’s success in averting famine 
. reflects adequate administrative capability as much 
as political will. Within India, Kerala stands out 
for its excellent^record on human development in- 
dicators. The. Kerala experience also suggests that 
support-led security helps in gender equality. 


.Is there something anachronistic in seeking to 
emphasize the role of public action today, in a world 
which has witnessed the collapse of state socialism 


everywhere, and which is seeing increased privati- 


zation and a globalization of mazkets in all. sectors? 
The authors would suggest not. The reality of po- 
verty, famine and endemic underaourishment is such 
that whatever the language of economic management 
might be, the need to strengthen support systems 


-will remain equally strong. They suggest that there 


are many areas in which the market can be used to 
serve the interests of poverty and famine alleviation, 
and that there is not always conflict between growth- 


led and support-led security. 


Interpretations of how and how much support 
should be given will still vary greatly. Behind the 
optimism of the book there is also a warning: growth 
does not just happen and famine or undernourish- 
ment will not just go away. 


Ratna M. Sudarshan 


INDIA'S ECONOMIC CRISIS—The Way Ahead 
by Bimal. Jalan. Oxford University Press, New 
Delhi, 1991. 


BEFORE trying to figure out the way ahead, it is 
important to know the road taken. Anditis diffi- 
cult to find a person better qualified than Bimal 
Jalan to show us the successes and failures of the 
economic path that India has pursued over the last 
44 years. 


Ás one reads through the book one cannot but be 
overwhelmed by the wealth of experience and the 


‘obvious depth of academic kncwledge that Jalan 


has. As Chairman of the Economic Advisory Coun- 


. cil, Finance Secretary, Banking Secretary, and Chief 


Economic Advisor, the author has tremendous in- 
sights into not only economics but also the politics 
of economics in India. The fact that he was Execu- 


“tive Director on the Board of the International 


Monetary Fund maks the book more topical in light 
of the ‘closeness’ with which the IMF and the Go- 
vernment of India seem to be working in these try- 


ing times. , ^) 


But, after completing The Way Ahead, one is not 
sure which way to turn. For all its brilliant histori- 
cal data and breadth of comparisons with other 
developing countries, the book suggests yet another 
fuddy-duddy approach to economic direction. While 
sufficient examples are given to prove the failure of 
the past policies—all the more refreshing as they 
come from someone who was a part of the overall 
policy-making process—Jalan asks for one more 
chance for the planning process. A kind of this- 
time-we-will-get-it-right approach. 


About a year ago, I had the opportunity to meet 
with'an economist closely associated with the then 
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government. On questioning him about the decima- 
tion of the whole-hearted socialist and communist 
approach to economic problems in the East Bloc 
countries, I asked him why we, in India, were not 
willing to call a spade a spade and a corpse a corpse. 
His reply to me was: ‘They (in the East Bloc) did 
not implement socialism correctly. We (in India) will 
do it right.’ 


There are traces of that we-can-do-it-better syn- 
drome in Jalan’s book. A feeling of let’s call a 
spade, well, something else—at least for a while. The 
book, segregated into five sections, has one entitled 
‘The “End” of Government? which deals with the 
role of the government in the Indian economy. The 
conclusion and recommendations in this chapter are 
disappointing. At a time when the world is tending 
more towards relying on the private sector, Jalan 
hedges and wants India to still rely on the govern- 
ment for a vast majority of things. While admitting 
the failure of the public sector and noting that 
‘nearly half of India’s commercial public enterprises 
are making losses...(which are)...being met by bor- 
rowings or taxation, which reduces the resources 
available for development’, Jalan does not feel that 
this is proof enough to try a new approach. Instead, 
he suggests that the Planning Commission and the 
annual plans should redefine the environment within 
which the public sector should operate. The public 
sector, in the author's view, should be made more 
self-reliant and should have less political interference. 
But what is the guarantee that this will work in the 
future? When set up in the 1980s, the public sector 
was supposed to be self-reliant and look what hap- 
pened! 


Admitting the failure of the public sector, the 
author states that ‘although a good case can be made 
for privatization of public sector enterprises... 
wholesale privatization is not a practical or feasible 
alternative in India’. To support this case the 
author notes that studies have shown that 'perfor- 
mance of firms under private ownership was not 
found to be intrinsically superior....A competitive 
environment, rather than ownership, promoted allo- 
cative efficiency’. While not disputing the fact that 
there are sick private companies, surely there are 
many more healthy companies in the private sector. 
tis this competitive environment that makes the 
private sector survive while the government sector 
sinks. And even the profitable government com- 
panies (SAIL, ONGC, Maruti) operate under mono- 
polistic conditions. Allow Telco to make its Honda 
car and watch Maruti struggle for survival. 


The author ducks the privatization issue by saying 
that even if the government wanted to sellall its 
companies, the private sector could not afford it. 
The total book value of 244 enterprises was Rs. 
102,000 crores and the stock market raised only Rs. 
2,610 crores in 1989-90— 1.17; of the value of these 
244 companies. A few points to note. Firstly, in 
1991 the stock market was'a source of Rs. 9,600 
crores for comipanies. Secondly, no one is asking 
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the government to sell every single share in all the 
244 enterprises. If the government were to offload 
51% of each of the 244 enterprises, that would re- 
qire the capital markets to cough up a sum of Rs. 
93,000 crores. Spread this over a 10-year period and 
the market needs to contribute Rs. 9,700 crores 
every year in present value terms to buy majority 
share ownership in all these 244 enterprises. Is that 
impossible for a capital market that raised only Rs. 
200 crores in 1980? Give us a chance, Dr Jalan, and 
we will do it. 


But there are gems. Many of them. The onslaught 
against the industrial license raj and its failure has 
been vindicated in the new industrial policy unveiled 
by the government one month after the book was 
published. Similarly, the birth of the exim scrip and 
the abolition of export subsidies were ideas mooted 
by the author. It is these pearls of wisdom, this 
rare insight that makes the book so valuable. One 
can guess what Indian policy-makers are thinking. 
It’s not an expose on a video magazine, a charged- 
up show on Doordarshan, or an interview with a 
business magazine. 


The Way Ahead offers a brilliant economic land- 
scape against which we can chart the path for a new 
India. But it’s failure is the limitation of accepting 
the political scenario asa given and plotting a be- 
fitting economic theory around it. If communism 
can be given a bygone in the USSR and if idealists 
in Moscow can shore up courage against the hollow 
power of guns and the party, surely India too can 
have its own economic and political revolution. 
Jalan’s book is not going to be the blueprint of any 
such movement but it is a great piece of work about 
the successes and failures of our economic history 
since 1947. Itis a document of history when what 
economic India needs is a historic document. 


Ajit Dayal 


BLACK MONEY IN INDIA by S.S. Bagai. Bagai 
Tax Law Services, Bombay, 1991. 


THE American economist Arthur Laffer gave Ro- 
nald Reagan the weapon that he needed to capture 
the hearts, imagination and the votes of a United 
States that was fed up with a tendency towards ex- 
cessive governance. 


In his controversial but timely grapbicalrelation- 
ship between rates of taxation and the tax collected 
by the government, Laffer showed that beyond a 
certain level of taxes, individuals refused to remain 


~ honest and started fudging their taxes. It was this 


high taxation structure that suppressed the entre- 
preneurial spirit and contributed to the decline of 
American industry in a globally competitive world. 


In a brilliant analysis of data, S S Bagai offers 
sufficient evidence to show that India is caught in 
the wrong end of the Laffer curve and that higher 


r ? 


taxation rates have merely ensured that less money - - 


enters the government's coffers’ and more money 
finds its way -into-the rapidly burgeoning parallel 
economy. Bagai is the Indian Laffer and his findings 
need to be.discovered by politicians looking. for an . 
economic platform. PX E 


The 1980s saw the beninning of the downfall of 
the planned economies. It has now become fashion- : 
able again to talk of a smaller role for governments 
and to question the right of governments to tax their ~ 
citizens. This wave of ‘privatization’ and ‘small is 
beautiful’ has accelerated over the last two years and 
is now the ruling political and economic philosophy 
in most of the developed world, the rapidly indus- 
trializing nations: of Malaysia, Thailand, and Indo- 
nesia, and even the East Bloc countries. But in India, 
there is still no mass movement—no revolution—to 
limit the role and powers of the govérnment. In- 
dividually, though, people defy the government by . 
showing lower incomes and paying less taxes. 


Bagai notes that the government in India conti- 
nues to act 'on the strength ofa deep-rooted con- 
viction that all income produced in the country 
belongs to the state. Those who actually: earn it do 
so on behalf and for the benefit of the state and can ~ 
retain only what the generosity of the real owner 
permits them. The state hasa right to- snatch away 
the entire balance, by force if necessary'. Because 
the tax-payers refuse to accept this philosophy, they 
declare less incomes and generate black money. 


What level of incomes attracted a 40% rate of 
taxation? i 


Level of income 


Assessment 
Year in 1991 rupees 
1935-36. ^. Rs. 1,50,00,000 
1939-40 Rs. 61,00,000 
1960-61 Rs. — 2,75,000 
1970-71 Rs. —1,50,000 
1990-91 Rs. 50,000 


The book, in an easy-to-understand-even-for-a- 
layman language, shatters the myths that govern- 
ments have repeated year after year and unveils 
the hypocrisy of finance ministers who repeatedly 
claim to be worried about the middle class but stick 
to maintaining ridiculous rates of taxation. The 
present taxation structure merely makes the poor . 


pay their dues while the rich find ways to avoid pay- - 


ing their taxes. . $ 


‘Looking at statistics can be misleading,” says 


Bagai. ‘One. must also be aware of the reality around . 


us.” For example, the number of large income re- 
turns was 1,67,604 in assessment year 1938-39. ' 
Fifty years. later, in assessment year 1988-89, the 
number of large income retürns declined by more 
than 307; to 99,960. If we look around us we all: 
know that the number of people with large inconies 
has increased not decreased. Obviously people are 
declaring less móney in their returns and generating 


more black money. According to Bagai, the number 
of high income returns in assessment year 1988-89 
should have been 14 lakhs and not the ridiculously 
low figure of 99,960. 


The süper high rates of taxation have not affected 


. the. rich—who continue to avoid taxes—but they 
-have hurt the salaried class and 


small-income 
groups. The data collated by Bagai indicate that 
‘in the years preceding 1939, nearly 95% of the tax 
was obtained from large income returns’. Today, 
the people who file large income returns account for 
maybe.30% of total tax collections. Conversely, the 
iniddle.class who accounted for only 5% of the total 


` tax collection in 1939 now account for 70% of 


total taxes collected. 

Although  Bagài does not cover corporate taxes 
in his highly illuminating book, 'the figures tell al- 
most the same story in respect of companies also’. 


Tax ona Rs. 10 lakh income in today's money 


. over the years amounted to: 


"Assessment Tax 

. Year Paid 
1935-36 7.2% 
1944-45 20.3% 
1969-70 62.7% 

. 1974-75 81.4% 
1984-85 63.7% 
1990-91 53.5%, 


Jt is this cat-and-mouse game between the govern- 


. ment (which believes it has a right to tax the entre- 


preneurial spirit) and the tax-payer (who believes 
that he will not surrender the fruits of his labour to 
the government) that has led to a situation where, 
although the- non-agricultural income increased by 
over eight times between 1936 and 1989, ‘the quan- 
tum of money subjected to tax hardly doubled’. 


And, to correct a wrong, the government year 
after year, does more wrongs by increasing the tax 
ratesee The principal objective of raising the rates 
has always been to collect more revenue for the gov- 
ernment so that it can finance its welfare and deve- 
lopment activities... For nearly ñfty years ending 


with fiscal year 1980-81 the collection of non-corp 
ge ) 


rate income tax remained within the narrow ran 

of 2% to 3% of the non-agricultural income irres- 
pective of how much the rates were moved up... 
When the collection curve did move out of its rest- 


_ ing place of 50 years, it moved downwards because 


tax rates were increased.’ 


Bagai argues for a move towards the tax regime 
of 1935-36' which he describes as ‘the best in the 
world’. The 1935-36 fate structure was based on the 
principle of progression with 10 slabs for income- 
tax and 12 slabs for super-tax. The lowest rate was 
0.7% for income -above Rs. 50.000 (in 1991 rupee 
terms) and. after a gradual increase in tax rates 
at various levels, the maximum marginal rate of 
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61.37% was applied to income above Rs. 2.75 crores 
(in 1991 rupee terms). Under this tax regime Bagai 


‘feels that the government will collect more revenues 


from individuals than the present- level of Rs. 6,000 
crores that the government manages to wean out 
today. 


But will Bagai's message be heard by the political 
masters in New Delhi who continue to see. the.sta- 
tistics but ignore the reality around them? Well, on 
29 August 1991 the Government of India set upa 


panel to consider tax reforms and Bagai was not on 


that list." Undoubtedly the recommendations of that 
committee (due on 30 November 1991) will tinker 
yet again with the rates of taxation. The philosophy 
and the correctness of the present tax regime is 


' likely to remain unchallenged. And black money in 


India will continue to grow at the level of Rs. 5,000 
crores a month that Bagai bas estimated. One year 
later, yet another scheme to eradicate black money 
will be announced. The response will be maybe Rs. 
2,000 crores—two weeks of black money generation 
in thé country. The degeneration of our character 
and our ethos will resume. 


Maybe it is time we, the people, told the govern- 
ment that people like Bagai must get onto their tax 
committee. If only there was a Ronald Reagan read- 


ing this... 
Ajit Dayal 


SOUTH ASIA AND WORLD CAPITALISM edited 


by Sugata Bose. Oxford University Press, New 
; Betti, 1990. i 


SUGATA BOSE, an Associate Professor of History 
and Diplomacy at Tufts University, has edited a 
book on South Asia and World Capitalism, contain- 
ing contributions from academics who attended the 


seminar held at Tufts in 1986. under precisely that. 


title. The seminar appears to have drawn some of the 
most eminent names.in South Asian historiography, 
the Cambridge School being much in evidence led 
byCR Bayly, David Washbrook and Ayesha Jalal. . 


The great French historian, | Fernand Braudel 


claimed in his study of the world economy .that 

Apitalism was, as old as human history itself. If so, 
what.was the history of, capitalism in South. Asia 
before the- East. India:.Company? Very. healthy it 


would seem if one referred to contemporáry sources.. 
South Asia was: 


According, to: Tapan Raychoudhari, 
the;world’s greatest .exporter "of cotton textiles: its 
markets included South East Asia, ‘Iran, the Arab 
world and Bast Pied, 


s However, by the early 1840s, India had used to 
be:a manufacturing. exporter and. had instead be- 
come: a; captive market for Lancashire mills. The 
statistics bear graphic witness to this. South Asia, 


"having generated around. 25% of the world's manu- 


facturing: output in 1750s, was relegated -to produc- 


ing 2:875 by- the 1880s. .- "Why this occurred. has been. 
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a source of great controversy, leading to a veritable - 
historical whodunit. Did it occur solely because of 

imperial policy? Or was it because of the industrial . 
revolution? It is this controversy which has led 

to several interesting contributions, including Jim 

Matson’s contribution on ‘Deindustrialisation or . 
Peripherilisation’. 


Another controversy which this book opens with 
is a d:scussion of the ideas and analysis of Immanuel 
Wallerstein who, in the 1970s, had traced the deve- 
lopment of European world economy around a 'series 
of core states which made all the major commercial | 
transactions and came to dominate the periphery in 
Latin America, Asia and even Africa. The fact that . 
Wallerstein is a. sociologist no doubt provoked the 
professional historians to question his methodology. 
Wallerstein assumes that capitalism was exported 
from Europe, that indigenous capitalism had no 
roots. : : 


David Washbrook strongly refutes this line of - 


, thinking, relying on the massive expansion in trade 


and commercial production in. Mughal times. In 
fact, South Asia presents an example of a large and 
considerable centre of production and trade inde- 
pendent of Europe. Washbrook convincingly de- 
monstrates that it was the indigenous capitalism 
which provided the impetus to English colonialism, 
that the English rode on the back of Indian .enter- 
prise, the existence of markets and commercial prac- 
tices which few ‘of their: colonies could match. It 
was for good reason that India. was called the ‘Jewel 
in the Crown’. : 


The essay relating to Wallerstein represents the 
high point in this collection, not just for the erudi- 
tion of the contributions but for the combativeness 
and aggression of the arguments. Although Waller- 
stein and his thesis are pounced upon by several of 
the contributors including Washbrook, the very fact 
that we are discussing the work over 16 years after 
its publication demonstrates the manner in which it 
has succeeded in changing the focus of debates. 


The rest of the-contributions deal with diverse 
topics, one of the most. interesting being Indo- 
Russian trade in the 18th century. Indian enter- 
prise was very evident even then, the Marwari and 
Khatri traders causing, the demonitization of the 
Russian economy by smuggling out silver coins from 
Astrakhan to Iran! In fact, Indian traders were 
actively trading in Moscow as far back as the 17th 
century. 


- There is a very interesting essay by the Pakistani 
historian Ayesha Jalal on ‘State Building in the 
Post War World’, which I imagine derives from her 
recent publication The State of Martial Rules: the 
Origin of Pakistan's Political- Economy | of Defence, 
a book sadly ignored by many Indian reviewers. The 
relevance of this contribution relates to the deve- 
lopment of statehood in South Asia; She focuses 
on the neglect of- the international dimension of 
political processes in the developing world. She con- 


cludes that ‘the Pakistani experience is instructive 
on how the competition for and the final assumption 
of hegemony by the United States laid the basis for 
the evolution of its political economy and state 
structure. . 


On the whole, the essays are diverse and cover 
much ground. Unfortunately, despite the editor's 
best efforts, the contributions bear the mark of 
being papers read in a seminar and are occasionally 
somewhat dense. Nonetheless, for the general 
reader, there are some interesting facts and insights 
which would serve to whet the appetite for more 
sustained reading. ` i i ] 

: Javed Gaya 


DELINKING:. TOWARDS A POLYCENTRIC 
WORLD by Samir Amin. Oxford University 
Press, Delhi, 1985. : 


IN his book, Delinking: Towards a  Polycentric 
World, Samir Amin, a leading African political eco- 
nomist and intellectua] seeks to address the dilemma 
which most third world intellectuals face: whether it 
is possible in this apparently interdependent world 
to delink, to insulate oneself from the pervasive ra- 
tionality of the market and the global economy. And 
ifso, how? Amin identifies the principal bane of 
capitalism as being the degree of polarization its ex- 
: pansion has unleashed, particularly between the 
North and the South. He rightly comments on the 
fact that the legitimatization of the market system 
was that it ensured maximization of growth and an 
equitable distribution on the basis of full employ- 
ment. This has occurred in. developed capitalist so- 
cieties. However, 'on a worldwide basis the market 
remains a trüncated one tbat only embraces output 
and capital, as free movement of labour isnot on 
the agenda of what is politically acceptable. 


The arguments in this book have huge relevance 
to us in India at this particular stage in our deve- 
lopment. Having taken the IMr pill, having sought 
to encourage foreign investment and reduce direct 
controls on the economy, India would appear to be 
ready to join the global economy. Yet, atthe very 
time this neo-liberal upsurge is taking place, a party 
like the BJP has acquired both importancé and legi- 
timacy in political life. The two are not unconnec- 
ted, but not for the reasons most people assume. 
Unfortunately, our political discourse has become 
mired in the left-right dichotomy. The BJP is seen 
as a party of the right, and with the left in retreat, 
it is assumed that its increasing prominence in pub- 
lic life is due to this fact. However, it is more sensi- 
ble to view it asan essentially reactionary party, 
concerned with peddling cultural and political nos- 
talgia and. viscerally anti-Western and anti-moder- 
nistic. 


Very broadly, the argument made by Amin is that 
the rationality of the market induces massive social 
instability in third world societies leading to respon- 


` ses by people in the form of racism, primitive na- 


tionalism and religious or other fundamentalism: 
the emergence of the BJP is one such manifestation 
of these tendencies. 
" UR 
If one harbours scépticism about catching up with 
the West and the logic of the tzickle-down theory 
of development, it is vital to recognize the fact that 
in the short term, far from addressing social pro- 
blems economic growth will in fact generate greater 
social and political upheaval. Islamic fundamenta- 
lism starting with the Iranian revolution is a case in 


point of a traditional reaction to the challenges 


posed by modernity. The point Amin is seeking to 
make is that different societies being at different 
stages of social and economic development cannot 
be subject to the assumed rationality, the procrus- 
tean bed of the market—which is what the impera- 
tive of globalization demands. 


What is the alternative propounded by Amin? 
How do we reach the nirvana of z polycentric world? 
Amin gives no clear answer except to argue for in- 
creasing the legitimacy of the na-ion-state as a bul- 
wark to the creeping phenomenon of globalization. 
But this is quaint as the nation-state has never been 
under the sort of challenge that it is today. It fact, 
many third world elites are responsible for losing 
control of their national economies by many ill- 
advised and inept policy measures. 


India’s need to go to the IMF is an illustration of 
this, the principal cause being the failure of keep- 
ing government expenditure in check resulting in 
excessive borrowings. Often, it is the World Bank 
and the IMF who have pointed out priorities to third 
world governments in respect of education and 
health care: many governments, despite possessing 
resources, have a skewed sense of priorities prefer- 
ring to spend on arms and extravagant symbols of 
national regeneration. ` ` 


Amin is not unaware of the self-interest and nar- 
row vision of these elites, but constantly refers to 
the need for greater popular participation in deci- 
sion-making. The main difficulty with this line of 
thinking is that it is the very elites that Amin casti- 
gates who keep the nation-state together, who have 
created symbols and constructs of national unitys 
The sub-elites and successors are concerned more 
with pursuing regional and sectional interests. This 
need not be the case, but it is important to enter the 
caveat that greater popular participation in deci- 
sion-making need not result in greater rationality 
or social justice. ` : 


However, the ideal of a polycentric world isa 
highly laudable one. And one cannot but admire the 
range and depth of the author's reading and erudi- 
tion. However, the book was written in 1989 before 


the collapse of the Berlin wall and the Eastern bloc 


and the emergence of Pax Americana in the after- 
math of the Gulf war. The ideal seems as elusive 


as ever. 
Javed Gaya 
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Communication 


VERY few will disagree with the fact that the new 
exchange rate policy, trade policy and industrial 
policy and budget for 1991-92 are documents 
drafted at the instance of the IMF. The government's 
plea that these structural reform packages have noi 
been dictated by the IMF but independently decided 
upon by itself carries little weight. In fact, this 
package was implemented to satisfy the conditions 
for getting a five to seven billion dollar loan from 
the IMF under the structural adjustment programme. 
The IMF package includes: 


*currency devaluation, 

- *indiscriminate export promotion, 
*deregulation of prices of goods and services, 
*cuts to government spending, 
*strict control of money supply, 
“liberalization of foreign investment policies, 
*freeing of the industrial sector from government 

control. 


The implementation of this package has led to a 
growing debate among several economists who are 
analysing and exposing the disastrous economic 
implications of the loan. Yet, an important issue 
with which no one appears to be concerned is the 
impact of the IMF package of restructuring economy 
on the environment. The reasoris for this are 
twofold. First, very little is known about the 
conditionalities accepted by our government. The 
lack of precise information regarding IMF 
programmes and the inadequacy of physical data 
make it difficult to set out linkages betwecn fund 
supported adjustment measures and natural 
resource degradation in a country. Second, the 
environmental groups and environmentalists, who 
are too busy in their micro-settings, have yet to 
realize the impact of macro-economic changes 
through structural adjustment programmes ofthe 
local environment and join the ongoing debate. 


nless adjustment programmes have a positive 
effect on income distribution and the use of the 
country's natural resources, they will contribute 
to a downward spiral of increased poverty, 
increased environmental degradation and further 
economic deterioration. The World Bank's 1987 
Development Committee Report, endorsed by the 
IMF, acknowledges that promoting growth, 
alleviating poverty and protecting the environment 
are mutually supportive objectives. In 1988, IMF 
published its own study, “The Implications ‘of Fund 
Supported Adjustment Programmes for Poverty’. 
This study also acknowledged that ‘some of the 
macro-economic policies that aimed at restructuring 
production aggravated the plight of some vulnerable 
groups in the short run and did not help to alleviate 
poverty of some groups in the longer run’. 


Re pereusdions of Change 


Today, it is recognized that India’s poverty is 
closely linked with increasing degradation of its 
natural resources. Of its 329 million hectares of 
land, nearly 179 million are considered degraded in 
varying degrees (arid, waterlogged, saline. ravines), 
while about 90 million hectares are actually degraded 
mainly due to loss of tree cover and top soil, leading 
to severe droughts and floods. Of the 75 million 
hectares classed as forest land, less than half are 
actually under adequate tree cover while about 20 
million hectares are estimated to be affected by 
erosion. No more than 12% of the country's land 
is under forest cover as against 33% prescribed by 
the National Policy of 1952. Further. the annual : 
rate of deforestation is 1.5 lakh hectares. The large 
scale deforestation in recent years has rendered the 
sensitive catchment areas in the Himalaya and river 
valley systems vulnerable to soil erosion. 


In a country like India, environment is not a 
luxury but the survival base of poor and marginal 
communities. Under the structural programme, 
the new industrial policy statement with its emphasis 
on 'efficieney? and increasing international (read 
Western) competitiveness aims at increasing pressure 
to exploit natural resources. The majority of 
industrial output comes from biomass-based 
industries such as textiles, paper, plywood, rubber, 
sugar, food processing etcetera. Since industrial 
licensing has been abolished for all these industries, 
including fishing, cement, iron and steel, irrespective 
of levels of investments, it is quite likely to lead to 
indiscriminate use of resources without any checks. 


The past record of our industry has been one of 
total neglect towards the environment. For instance, 
Karnataka Pulpwood Limited, a ioint sector 
company owned by the Karnataka government, and 
Haihar Polyfibres of the Birlas, have been given 
75,000 acres of revenue lands, forest lands and 
common lands in six districts of Karnataka, and 
captive plantation of eucalyptus and other fast- 
growing species for the benefit of Haihar Polyfibres. 
This decision deprived over 5,00,000 people of ' 
their basic needs of fodder, fuel, small timber, 
manure, raw material for artisans and fruit. 


Similarly, the number of industries discharging 
effluents into the rivers has increased dramatically. 
The majority of industries do not have treatment 
plants and the ones that do are not interested in 
running them as they would cut down on profits. 
Since its inception, Haihar Polyfibres has been 
polluting the Tungabhadra waters with impunity. 
The water pollution has affected the lives of over 
100,000 villagers in untold ways. The worst affected 
are fisherfolks, shepherds, farmers and labourers. 


Although they have a 2.3 crore treatment plant, 
they do not run it as it costs Rs. 37,000 per day. 


The new liberalized industrial policy, with its 
emphasis on greater flexibility and removal of 
restraint and license, will thus accelerate the process 
of degradation of our natural resources. To achieve 
its objectives, new areas will be explored and 
invaded by the industries. The deletion of the 
Darlaghat wildlife sanctuary from the list of 29 
sanctuaries in Himachal Pradesh for setting up a 
cement plant is a recent example. Despite severe 
criticism by various environmental groups, the state 
government invited the Ambuja group of industries 
to start a cement plant in Darlaghat. The quarrying 
of limestone for manufacturing cement in the area 


will lead to the extinction of the endangered species - 


of chir pheasant, leopard and black bear, thereby 
creating an environmental disaster in the ecologically 
fragile state. The opening up of markets also means 
that MNCs can set up industries that involve 
hazardous processes, leaving the country wide open 
to disasters like the 1984 Bhopal gas tragedy. 


Similarly, our coastal environment will also be 
degraded by the new thrust on the hotel and tourism 
industry with 51% equity from multinational hotels. 
In Goa alone, 35 luxury resorts have been given 
clearance in the Jast two years, including big 
multinational hotel chains. With tourism given 
industry status in Goa (much before the new 
industrial policy was announced), the government is 
authorized to take over land from the local people, 
of whom the majority are fisherfolk. High-rise hotels 
are springing up close to the water front creating 
environmental problems. 


The effects on the coastal ecology are disastrous. 
With each luxury hotel needing at least 30,000 litres 
of water each day to fill their swimming pools, the 
wells of the locals in the coastal villages are running 
dry. The sinking of numerous tubewells on the 
coast threatens the ingress of saline water to fresh 
water wells. The destruction of large sand dunes 
have made the coastal villages vulnerable to 
cyclonic storms. Coconut and local shrubs have 
been destroyed and replaced by ‘exotic’ plants, 
alien to the coastal environment. i 


Also, under the structural adjustment programme 
there is pressure to increase exports of natural - 
resources and agricultural commodities on a large 
scale. IMF-supported policy reforms emphasize the 
creation of export incentives to facilitate a trade 
surplus through devaluation. This increases the 
demand for exports which become cheaper, and 
diminishes the demand for imports, which become 
more expensive. 


Increased demand for exports shift the country’s’ 
-resources such as land, labour and capital into the 


tradeable sector and away from production for local - 


consumption. Exports of most developing countries, 
including India, rely heavily on primary 
- commodities such as agricultural products, timber 


and marine products. As the social and 


- environmental costs are not included in the price of 


exports such policies push countries to export their 
natural resources without regard for the long-term 
consequences to the depletion of their resource base. 
The example of Costa Rica substantiates this 
argument. 


In his address to the nation on Independence 
Day, Prime Minister Narasimha Rao called upon 
the farmers to earn foreign exchange through the 
export of agricultural commodities. In order to 
earn foreign exchange for debt payment, export 
crops will replace food crops, there will be increased 
dependence on foreign markets, the environment 
will be damaged through increased use of pesticides 
and insecticides and cutting dowr of forests. Export 
drives will contribute to further inequality of 
land ownership. Small landholders will not have 
means to shift production into the more profitable 
export crops. They will have no option but to sell 
their land and become landless labourers. 


Lastly, the IMF programmes aim at reducing the 
government budget deficit by cutting expenditure 
rather than by raising revenues, through progressive 
taxation. Spending on health, education, nutrition 
and environmental protection and conservation is 
thus severely affected. Reduction in the expenditure 
on education, basic health care and family 
planning increases pressure on the environment as 
the survival of even more population will depend on 
natural resource exploitation. 


Government funding for environment 
programmes aimed at improving the productivity 
of natural resources such as afforestation, land 
levelling, wasteland development, watershed 
development and small irrigation works, will also 
be severly affected. Similarly, the Ministry of  . 
Environment and Forests will not have any 
meaning‘ul clout and power to stop the 
destruction of environment and ecology. The 
existing environment laws are not being 
implemented properly, despite the 1980 Forest 
Conservation Act. In 1990, the diversion of forest 
land {gr non-forestry purposes was 1.38 lakh 
hectares as against 1.53 lakh hectares diverted in a 
span of nine years (1981-89) since the enforcement 
of the Forest Conservation Act in 1980. 


The existing environmental laws and policies 
will be further relaxed to match up with the new 
economic policies envisaged under the structural : ;, 
programme. Already, there exists a strong lobby of 
industrialists asking for 2 single-door environmental 
clearance for all industrial and developmental 
projects. With the introduction of delicensing and 
antomatic approval, there will be pressure to ; 
amend and relax the existing environmental laws. 
The country's future thus appears very bleak 
indeed, especially for the poor. 
Kavaljit Singh 49 
Public Interest Research Group 
New Delhi 
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in India and overseas. 
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Our success story begins with the promise and growth. In plastic lies 
execution of HBJ Gas supply the future. And GAIL knows. 
System. 1800 km of pipeline from ^ Besides providing gas for Power 
Hazira to Delhi laid across the Plants and Fertilizers GAIL is 
heartland of India,supplying vital ^ supplementing the country’s LPG 








fuel to core industries. availability. GAIL's future plans 
Now GAIL is set to explore the include substitution of petrol and 
Petrochemical frontiers with diesel with compressed natural 
complexes planned at Vijaipur- gas (CNG) in the transport sector 
(MP) and Auraiya (UP) at an GAIL is committed to meet the 
estimated project cost of over challenges of the future head-on 
Rs. 3,000 crore. and provide an opportunity for a 


Petrochemicals will usher an era of better life. 


Gas Authority of India Lt 


(A Govt. of India Undertaking) 
16, Bhikaiji Cama Place,-New Delhi- 110 066 
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Apeejay-Surrendra Group. A multi-faceted 
organisation with deep-rooted foundations in a 
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and international trade. A quest for excellence and 
a pioneering spirit that continually drives us to 
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The problem 


OVER four decades ago, this young nation adopted a political code based on a 

federal structure that incorporated’ within its parameters the fundamentals of ` 
democracy and secularism. On the economic end, a centralized planning super- 

structure was created in an attempt to alleviate poverty and make’ India self- 

sufficient. However, 44 years down the road we are questioning many of those. 
premises. 


Centralized federalism has. clearly failed. The diversity of India, demands 
.a search into the many identities, an attitudinal change towards the "priorities 
of the many regions and - states. : India cannot be ruled by Delhi and it is this 
- lack of decentralization, across the board, that has eaten into the social fabric. 
Therefore, do we now need to evolve the modalities for a loose confederacy of 
states to allow the union to remain? 


. The corrosion of consensus-type politics" from the Tis 1960s onwards 
, altered the earlier democratic norms of thé ruling party and therefore had a 
similar impact on the country through its governance. The all-pervasive 
power of the state has today become oppressive and has stymied change and 
growth. Polarized politics based on religious fundamentalism and caste have 
also been unleashed. The repercussions of misuse of both religions and caste 

‘ have begun to destroy the values and morality of a civilized society. 


There is great confusion and this seems to be the right moment io con- 
front the many issues that face us in an attempt to find alternatives and bring 
the correctives into play. Are we in a systemic crisis? Does parliamentary 
democracy need to. be replaced by another system or can it be made to work | 
effectively? Is there anything seriously wrong with our political party system? 
How do we-work the federal system effectively by decentralizing power to the 
states? Are we moving away from large mandate governments towards coalition 
politics that will embrace the diversities? 

A political and economic restructuring is on the cards. This issue of | 
SEMINAR addresses itself to this crisis in politics. : 


Politicians on Politics 


Revolution by consen 


K. 
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UNNIKRISHNAN 


FIFTY years ago when our national 


.. liberation struggle was at the-cross- 


roads, Jawaharlal Nehru had posed 


` the question, ‘Whither India? and 


answered it for himself and for the 
movement he led and for his gene- 
ration. Then it looked as: though 
India was still far away from the 
threshold of freedom. But there was 
still a certain. robust -optimism in 
the vision of a dawn that. was yet 


to émerge, in the historical inevita- 


bility of the freedom of the Indian 
sub-continent from. the clutches of 
British imperialism and in the revo- 
lutionary processes being unleashed 
not only in India but elsewhere in 
the. world. A self-confident nation 
was emerging through a unique 
struggle. 


Against the backdrop of a great 
civilization, our freedom struggle 
had not merely a rátionale arid orga- 
nization but.an ideology tempered 


-in the crucible of the struggle and 
. à moral relevance imparted to it by 


its great leader. Mahatma Gandhi. 
We aimed not merely at a transfer 


of power from British to ‘Indian. 


hands but-we were also deeply com- 
mitted to the building of a modern 


secular nation, democratic in con- ` 
. tent and in spirit, and an egalitarian 


- 


Society, where religion or faith, re- 


wee 


gion’ or. caste or ‘accident of birth 
did not matter. 


- It was with this vision that we 
began our ‘tryst with destiny’ and 
we moulded a Constitution of our 
Republic and developed institutions 
and instruments of change. We were 


aware of our great past; but we 
‘thought we heda greater future to 


look forward to and that we would 
meet the challenges of the present 
with firm determination. Our inter- 
national aspiration in the comity of 
nations was to work as a catalyst 


.for peace and a new international 


order. The partition of the sub- 
continent, though it meant the divi- 
sion of a geo-strategic entity and an 
eclipse of the age-old dream ofa 
united India, did not dim our spirits 
or weaken our will to build a strong 
and secular India in the sub-conti- 
nent and to negate the two-nation 


theory. . 
We built up institutions of parlia-, 


mentary democracy and accepted 
the framework of the rule of law 
and a common citizenship, and tried 
to foster the theme of unity in diver- 
sity anda pluralist democracy. We 


‘fashioned through the national plan- 


ning process an instrumentality of 


‘social and economic change. The 


world noticed a great civilization 
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trying to modernize itself as a 
modern state and a new emerging 
entity in world affairs, trying to pro- 
mote peace and freedom because 
they were indivisible. Our national 
aims were clearly identified in a 
value framework of democracy and 
secularism and a programmatic 
thrust towards a non-doctrinnaire 
socialist order based on self-reliant 
development. 


As we evaluate and assess the 
present systemic crisis, it is impor- 
tant for us to remember and em- 
phasize certain axiomatic beliefs on 
which we had a near unanimous 
consensus. Our freedom struggle 
had rejected the two-nation theory. 
Our movement of national libera- 
tion had opposed the concept of a 
theocratic state propounded by 
Jinnah and with equal vigour reject- 
ed the ‘Hindu Rashtra’ concept of 
Vir Savarkar and the Rss. We want- 
ed the new nation-state to be secu- 
lar, although the Hindus had a 
numerical majority. The state be- 
longed to all those who were born 
here and wanted to live here, what- 
ever their religious faith— Hindu, 
Muslim, Christian, Sikh or Parsee. 


W. chose the Westminster model 
of representation and rejected the 
presidential model. As Seervai poin- 
ted out, it was a historically wise 
decision: given the texture and 
character of our Republic, unity in 
diversity could only be promoted 
by such a system rather than a 
presidential form of government. 
Not many people realize that when 
we adopted adult franchise, we ex- 
panded the base of our democracy, 
and along with the Directive Princi- 
ples of state policy and Fundament- 
al Rights, made Indian democracy 
based on the rule of law, a unique 
contemporary experiment. While 
protecting the basic structure of our 
Constitution, the Supreme Court 
itself emphasized this core and made 
it incumbent on Parliament to fol- 
low it in letter and spirit. 


An area where a hiatus between 
promise and fulfilment has grown 
within the constitutional scheme, 
is in the relationship between the 
centre and states. Throughout the 
freedom movement, our concept of 
a sub-continenta! nation-state was 
federal. But the vivisection of the 
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sub-continent and claims of the 
lapse of British paramountcy and 
semi-sovereign status of the then 
native states probably rang an 
alarm somewhere among the Con- 
stitution makers and we accepted 
the concept of a union of states 
based on the Canadian model with 
some federal assumptions. 


La. is unique among the multi- 
national agglomerates and nation- 
states born during the last three 
centuries. While in the US, the 
federating units came to form a 
nation through a historical process, 
inthe Soviet Union a revolution- 
ary regime gave guarantees to the 
federating republics. Recent events 
have shown that despite Lenin's 
intentions and in spite of the claims 
that the problem of nationalities 
had been solved, powerful under- 
currents of nationalism remained, 
playing havoc with the unity of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
The Chinese experiment where the 
non-Han minorities are peripheral 
to the state structure, the peripheral 
states and nationalities like Tibet or 
Sinkiang or the Inner Mongolian 
region still pose formidable pro- 
blems of integration. 


The Indian situation is unique in 
the sense that it does not have a 
dominant nationality ora language 
like the WASP and the English lang- 
uage in the US or the Han nationa- 
lity and the Chinese language in 
China, or a highly developed nation- 
ality like the Russians with the 
Russian language and cultural ethos 
as in the Soviet Union. Outside the 
Hindi heartland states, in most of 
the regions which have emerged as 
states of the Indian Union in the 
modern context, the people have 
powerful and assertive regiona] cul- 
tures, languages and  literatures, 
folklore, traditions and differing 
food habits, costumes and attires, of 
which the only factor of unification 
is the great sub-continental civi- 
lizational umbrella and a composite 
culture. 


The administrative feature of 
federation was borrowed heavily 
from the colonial set-up that was 
ushered in with the Government of 
India Act of 1935. The Constitution 
failed to anticipate the problems the 
union of states would create in its 


working. The unitary elements of the 
Constitution became pronounced 
and assertive while its federal feat- 
ures and practices were pushed aside. 
This increased the dependence of 
the states on the Union and instead 
of devolution of powers through 
decentralization, centralizing trends 
asserted themselves over the years, 
distorting the aims and hopes of the 
Constitution-makers. This has had 
far-reaching consequences. 


The participatory process of deve- 
lopment which we associated with 
planned development got twisted 
out of shape. As the states became 
increasingly dependent on the Union 
at the centre, even for carrying out 
their basic administrative tasks, a 
new disequilibrium developed. The 
resource base of the state govern- 
ments narrowed considerably as the 
Union bureaucracy forced new ins- 
truments like administered prices to 
deprive the states even of their legi- 
timate dues. 


This had a far-reaching effect on 
the primary areas of states’ res- 
ponsibility, like education, health, 
agriculture and industry. It also 
perceptibly influenced movements of 
sub-nationalism or even incipient 
secessionism as in Assam, Punjab 
and Jammu and Kashmir. This 
issue must be faccd squarely and 
debated rather than be allowed to 
simmer. A solution to this problem 
cannot be found in an alternative 
framework like the presidential form 
of government as some leaders seem 
to advocate. This would only serve 
to further aggravate the issues by 
entrenching the centralizing tenden- 
cies and strengthening the Union 
executive. 


The parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment, in spite of its inadequacies, 
has served us well. The Prime Minis- 
ter of India, the Union executive 
and the various provisions of the 
Constitution like the imposition of 
an emergency, have enough sour- 
ces of residuary power to deal with 
any situation. In addition they also 
have control of the armed forces, the 
central para-military forces and ab- 
solute control over currency, bank- 
ing and communications. 


As we enter the fifth decade of 
the working of our Constitution, 


t 


these contradictions have intensified 


and the system has come. under: 
tremendous pressure. Tt is.not easily 
amenable to a solution through 


some legal quibbles .or some minor ` 


amendments of the Constitution. 

. When the very purpose of a` Consti- 
tution or of à, Union of- States is 
questioned, we. shall have to let the 
people raise: basic and fundamental 
„questions about the very conceptual 
framework of unity and a unified, 
national state structure. 


P oy 


Wa we shall have to deal firmly 
with armed secessionism, it is the 
duty of all those who consider the 
form of an Indian nation-state im- 
portant, to convince everyone that 
we share common goals. As the re- 
cent experience in the Soviet Union 
has shown, the concept of a multi- 
lingual, multi-cultural national agg- 
lomerate and a sub-continental 
polity bristles with contradictions 
and only a new national consensus 
with the widest possible involve- 
ment of the people of all regions 
can find solutions to meet this crisis. 


Therefore, the question cannot 
be one of legal forms or procedures 
or a superficial review of centre- 
state relations or strengthening of 
- the Union executive through a presi- 
dential form of government. It is 
the inability of the national political 
parties to take a hard look at the 
stark reality which is -staring us in 
the face and which has wounded our 
national psyche as in Assam, Punjab 
and Jammu and Kashmir, and is 
aggravating the tensions within. We 
are facing the same range of choices 
that Gorbachev faces in the Soviet 
Union. If the Constitution of India 
derives its authority from the people 
and recognizes the sovereignty of 
the people, we need not feel asham- 
ed to have an open dialogue on this 
question. 


We have reached a situation when 
national authority cannot be exer- 
cised and buttressed by the armed 
might of the Union, or the deploy- 
ment of para-military forces. -These 
palliatives have been found wanting, 
as has been proved, earlier in the 
north-east, and now in Punjab, 
Assam and Jammu and Kashmir. We 
may repeat, parrot-like, the phrases 
we learnt and mouthed long ago, that 


the accession of Jammu and Kash» 
mir is fina] and irrevocable, or there 
can be. no self- determination within 
a sovereign independent nation. But 


- these cliches can hardly be mean- , 
ingful to people when they are. 


questioning and battling’ the basic 
purpose of unity. This requires that 
we explore new avenues of dialogue 
and convince the secessionists that 
we share common goals and our 
bonds need to be strengthened and 
not destroyed. One misses, at this 
crucial moment of national anguish, 


` the great healing presence of a man 


like the Mahatma. In our depressing 
scenario, we can only find pygmy 


politicians battling not for national ` 


unity and purpose but for a safe and 
sinecure position. in the system as 
long as it can last! Only a revolution 
by consent can solve the seemingly 
stubborn and intractable confronta- 
tion over national unity. 


As secessionist and divisive ten- 
dencies gather momentum in the 
peripheral states of Punjab, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Assam and the nortb- 
east, with remnants of it still visi- 
ble in Tamilnadu in the south, a 
parallel development has been the 
growth of Hindu communal reac- 
tion in the Hindi heartland of India 
and Gujarat and many urban cen- 
tres of Maharashtra and elsewhere. 
There has also been a recrudescence 
of minority fundamentalism. After 
the partition of the Indian sub-con- 
tinent and the assassination of 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Hindu com- 
munal reaction had taken a back 
seat and minority communalism was 
confined to a few pockets. 


Tis was because soon after inde-’ 
pendence, people realized that com- - 


munal reactions of the Hindu or 
the Muslim variety were essentially 
the tools of the British Raj and 
opposed to the urges and aspirations 
of the masses. The slogans of “Islam 
in danger’ and ‘Hinduism in danger’ 
did not appeal to vast sections of 
our people. But the Hindu commu- 
nal reaction never gave.up -even 
though the Hindu Mahasabha of 
the pre-partition stock faded away 
and the RsS credentials of patriotism 
questioned.: 


Hindu communalism itied to pre- 
sent itself in the new and respectable 


form.of the Bharatiya Jan Sangh, - 


supported by the Rss. They picked 
up causes like cow slaughter and 
armed themselves with other divisive 


.Slogans. They tried to parade them- 
. selves as genuine nationalists and 


used events like the India-Pakistan 
conflicts and the Chinese aggression 
to project their nationalist creden- 
tials. They were powerfully assisted 
in this by the RSS who began a 
subtle whisper campaign against the 
loyalty of minorities. 


T Bharatiya Jan Sangh leader- 
ship knew that on their own, they 


could neither capture power nor 


make an impact on the system. So, 
when Emergency was declared, one 
section of the RSS supported it and 
tried to infiltrate the Sanjay Gandhi- 
led lumpen movement of the Youth 
Congress, while another, more poli- 
ticized section, remained with the 
opposition. As they saw certain 
Congress defeat on the horizon and 
smelt a political victory over Indira 
Gandhi, they joined the mainstream 
opposition movement of JP. As the 
Janata experiment collapsed, the 
Jan Sangh group demarcated itself 
from the rest and launched a new 
party—the BJP. The BJP was practic- 
ally in the doldrums for the follow- 
ing five years, their stock having 
gone so low in 1984 that they could 
secure only two seats in the Lok 
Sabha. 


Rajiv Gandhi gave them the op- 


‘portunity they were looking for with 


the Shah Bano case. By then, the 
campaign in defence of secularism 
had petered out and the body de- 
fences against the communal virus 
weakened when the communal for- 
ces launched a systematic assault. 
In the context of the Shah Bano 
case, ‘appeasement of Muslims’ was 
converted into a theme of debate, 
forgetting the background of nume- 
rous communal riots where the 
minorities had suffered heavy cas- 
ualties, the fact that they were still 
denied civil posts and offices, and 
that the overwhelming majority of 
them remained poor, wallowing in 
ignorance, filth and squalor. 


But with the support ofa new- 
found allegiance from the pundits 
ofthe media and a section of the 
Hindu middle classes who were ob- 
Scurantists to the core and whose 
modernism was only  skin-deep, 
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majority communalism gained res- 
pectability. The gathering storm in 
Punjab, Assam and Jammu and 
Kashmir, and failure of Congress(I) 
and the secular forces to deal with 
it, helped Rss-Byp and their mass 
organizations like the VHP and Baj- 
rang Dal.and provided an oppor- 
tunity to parade themselves as cham- 
pions of Indian nationalism. BJP’s 
pretentions of being the only natio- 
nal alternative and the compara- 
tively cleaner record of its leaders 
also attracted a section of the intel- 
ligentsia. 


I. was in this psychological cli- 
mate that they built up an agitation 
around the Ram Janambhoomi/ 
Babri Masjid at Ayodhya. This 
movement gathered momentum with 
‘Shilanyas’ and gained further res- 
pectability as the BJp garnered more 
seats with the help of V P Singh at 
the expense of the Janata Dal in the 
1989 elections and supported the 
National Front government from 
outside. 


This formula of support from out- 
side gave them access to power and 
respectability without responsibility 
till the emergence of the Mandal 
conflict. They looked at V P Singh’s 
declaration on the acceptance of 
Mandal Commission’s recommenda- 
tions of 27% civil posts for the 
Other Backward Classes as a divi- 
sive sword which would cut into 
their following on the Ram Mandir 
slogan. The BJP-RSS movement had 
always identified itself with the in- 
terests of the upper crust of the 
Hindus, an attitude which they con- 
cealed cleverly, and was opposed to 
any social change within. In the 
name of supporting a unified civil 
code, many of its members had 
opposed the Hindu civil code 
and deliberately promoted obscur- 
antism and superstition. Initially, 
the BIP took the stance that although 
they supported the construction of 
a mandir, it was essentially a VHP 
campaign; so that if it failed, the 
failure could be attributed to VHP 
leadership; and if it succeeded, divi- 
dends would accrue to BJP. 


With the help of big business, the 
trader community and various other 
funding sources, BJP launched the 
Most aggressive campaign ever seen 
for the 1991 Lok Sabha elections 
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and the UP Assembly elections. 
As the campaign advanced—with 
Sadhvi Rithambhra and Uma Bharti 
taking up its reins—supported by 
the Hindi press of the heartland, it 
ereated a new communal wave which 
led to its partial victory. One of the 
VHP spokesmen has-already announ- 
ced the ‘death of pseudo-secularism’. 
that is the secular legacy of our 
freedom struggle, an article of faith 
with all the Indian secular parties. 


The RSS-BJP-VHP combine has 
emerged as a powerful divisive force 
and their offensive is essentially an 
offensive against our Constitution 
and the minority rights. As the VHP 
moves on from Ram Mandir to the 
liberation of Varanasi and Mathura, 
some of its protagonists are also 
reviving the old slogan of Hindu 
Rashtra. Thus, between the seces- 
sionist challenge from the peripheral 
states and the Hindu communal 
reaction challenge from the heart- 
land, a challenge to our constitu- 
tional edifice and secular polity is 
clearly visible on the horizon. 


A parliamentary system pre-sup- 
poses the existence of democratic 
political movements of parties that 
can guide the destiny of the nation- 
state as instruments of power. This 
form of government took root in 
most of the Western countries after 
the Industrial Revolution which, in 
turn, had brought about basic and 
fundamental changes in the socie- 
ties concerned. Classes of people 
with new social urges echoing the 
deeper stirrings of the revolutionary 
change emerged and political move- 
ments became well delineated. 


The emergence of India to freedom 
was associated with the emergence 
of Mahatma Gandhi. He converted 
the Indian National Congress into 
a vehicle of our national urges and 
aspirations. Mahatma Gandhi moul- 
ded leaders and men out of clay and, 
more significantly, understood the 
primary urges of the millions. The 
Indian National Congress had a 
democratic ethos and the sharply- 
held views of its members indeed 
clashed, but were heard with pati- 
ence. Even Mahatma Gandhi was 
not spared by the members, as re- 
cords show; but nobody, including 
Netaji Subhash, ever repudiated 
him. Thus, the debates were real 


and besides Mahatma Gandhi, other 
giants like Deshbandhu Chitta- 
ranjan Das, Motilal Nehru, Mau- 
lana Abul Kalam Azad, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Rajendra Prasad, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajaji and 
Subhash Chandra Bose, helped to 
shape the policy of the Congress. 


With transfer of power and inde- 
pendence, the Congress, which 
Mahatma Gandhi wanted dissolved, 
became a political party among 
other political parties within the 
framework of a parliamentary sys- 
tem. It undoubtedly had a national 
organization whose roots were de- 
eper than that of any other party 
and were discernible in the remotest 
villages of the continent. But it bad 
converted itself from a national 
platform to a political party. The 
communists had already left the 
organization before independence; 
the socialists left it soon after. All 
of them shared the same secular 
vision. The leadership and organi- 
zation of the Congress transcended 
the conventional party barriers and 
functioned cohesively because of 
leaders like Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. It was 
not a parliamentary party in the 
traditional sense and it tried to in- 
tegrate its role as a mass platform 
with that of a ruling parliamentary 


party. - 


Wi, the acquisition of state 
power and the determination to 
buttress and preserve it, cliques 
emerged which developed into a 
syndicate by the 1960s. But there 
was a contradiction between the as- 
pirations of the people and this new 
leadership which was drifting away 
from the mainstream thinking o! the 
masses. Thus, in 1967, it very near- 
ly collapsed at the centre, escaping 
defeat narrowly, while it lost power 
in most of the states. This led to a 
re-thinking among Congressmen, 
which the media called a ‘power 
struggle’ but which was also a ‘po- 
licy struggle’. 


But the victory of Indira Gandhi, 
though it gave a sense of purpose 
and direction for a brief while and 
renewed hope among the masses, 
could not sustain the momentum. 
The party soon lost its elan and 
democratic ethos: inner-party demo- 
cracy was stifled and the committees 


and organs of the party drained of 
their significance. Decisions were 
taken by a handful of retainers who 


formed a coterie around the leader.’ 


A new dynastic element was added 
to it during the Emergency. Sanjay 
Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi became 
symbols of this new thrust and 
Congressmen were silenced, denied 
of their relevance and sense of pur- 
pose. 


D. these years, the party 
soon lost its mass identity and be- 
came alienated from the poorer 
strata, particularly in the northern 
states. The well-programmed as- 
saults for power during the elections 
did not help it to survive. Thus, the 
monolith crashed and it cannot be 
revived. The ideological barikruptcy 
of this party has never been as 
tellingly exposed as in recent months 
when it acquiesced in a wholesale 
strategic retreat from the Nehruvian 
framework and policies without a 
debate or even a whisper of protest. 
The party could not even hold its 
periodic elections as per its own 
constitution nor crystallize principles 
and programmes to guide parlia- 
mentary work. 


Given the sub-continental nature 
of our polity, it is not surprising 
that other opposition parties could 
not grow under the great banyan 
tree of the Congress. The commu- 
nist movement split. The socialists 
too, underwent many schisms and 
could not develop into a national 
alternative. However much one may 
have disliked the ideology of the 
Swatantra Party during the brief 
years of its existence, -it provided a 
certain clarity of purpose and 
leadership. It may have presented 

the yearnings of only a narrow 
: upper crust of the rich with its pro- 
business, rich farmer-trader orien- 
tation and pro-Western bias, but it 
delineated itself clearly as a con- 
servative, secular platform. 


On the other hand, the Bharatiya 
Janata Party, the Jan Sangh before 
its metamorphosis, could never cut 


‘its umbilical cord. from the RSS or . 


the Hindu communalism of the 
Hindu Mahasabha variety -of the 
pre-partition days. It used ‘several 
symbols like the anti-cow slaughter 
campaign and - projection of Hindi 
to style itself as a national ‘alterna- 


tive. But the overwhelming presence 
of Congress and the secular heritage 
of the freedom movement shared by 
the Congress and other centrists 
like the Janata Party, the commu- 
nists and the socialists, prevented it 
from emerging asa national alter- 
native. 


However, during the last four 
years, it has attempted to create a 
new constituency by whipping up a 


communal frenzy and today poses ` 


a danger to the secular character of 
our republic. But it is doubtful 
whether it can cross the apogee of 
its present strength and its perfor- 
mance 4n the last parliamentary 
elections. Its increase in popular 
vote in-a state like Karnataka or its 
strong presence in Gujarat does not 
by itself indicate a firm trend. And 
its own bases,.asin Madhya Pra- 
desh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh, 
are under assault. Nevertheless, dt 


remains a threat to our secular way 
of life. A 


P roviding or seeking a national 
alternative to Congress has been the 
theme of the opposition ever since 
the 1960s, particularly ‘since 1967 
when the’ Sanyukta Vidhayak Dal 
experiment was undertaken. Several 


. subterfuges and remedies were at- 


tempted, like a-merger of ‘like-min- 
ded’ parties, single party opposition 
as by the Janata Party in 1977-79, 
the opposition ‘conclaves’, and fin- 
ally the National Front. The dispar- 
ate nature of the parties and the 
egocentric approach: of many of its 
leaders failed even to provide the 
cohesion required for the political 
arrangement of a united front. ` 


Compared to this national effort, 
in some states like Kerala and West 
Bengal, this approach had. shown 
some positive results. However, at 


the national level, only the National. 


Front formed by the Janata Dal, 
Congress(S) Telugu Desam, DMK 
and the AGP, with the support of 


many smaller regional parties, show- 


ed signs of a. certain purpose and 
relevance. It is. broadly democratic 
and secular in character and encom- 
passes all the significant national 
and regional forces. But its weakness 
lay in the upheavals and leadership 
struggles within its dominant part- 
ner, the Janata Dal, and the insta- 
bility of the regional parties. In this 


sense the National Front-Left Front 
coordination is the only realistic 
experiment which can grow into a 
national platform and coalition. But 
itstill faces many uncertainties like 
the impact of the power struggle in 
the Janata Dal and the attitude of 
some of the regional parties to the 
National Front in the new context. 


Most of the centrist or the left- 
of-centre parties and groups are 
essentially off-shoots of or dissi- 
dent movements from the Congress, 
and retain much of its ideological 
and programmatic baggage, organi- 
zational stupor and lethargy. As 
they moved from slogan to slogan 
and election to election, much of 
their time was consumed’ in gearing 
up for elections and refurbishing 
themselves with electoral appeal. To 
make matters worse, the smaller 
groups within these conglomerate 
structures, like the socialists or the 
Lok Dal, brought in their own irre- 
levant preferences and personality- 
oriented groups to confuse and 
confound the rest. 


Thus, every step at party-building 
or even ‘evolving a cohesive party 
structure was frustrated. Larger 
issues of significance were abandon- 
ed or bypassed or confined to 
ponderous manifestos, while hair- 
splitting on issues of no significance 
emerged. as divisive factors. The 
essential task of party-building was 
forgotten. 


Å nother dangerous factor that is 
crystallizing on the political scene is 
the growing infiuence of thugs and 
criminals over the ‘political process, 
leading to a criminalization of poli- 
tics. While in some of the northern 
states like UP and Bihar, criminal 
mafias have entered the fray seeking 


political offices directly and rigging ' 


elections with the help of private 
militias, many political parties have 
found it convenient and opportu- 
nistic to use them to clear marginal 
seats or as tools in the factional 
warfare within the parties. This pro- 
cess of criminalization is fraught 
with dangerous consequences. 


In short, all the basic assumptions 
and hopes with which we began our 
‘tryst with destiny’ are under direct 
siege or threat. The Parliament, the 
judiciary; the civil service and the 
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media have also come under a 
cloud, spreading despair and all- 
round cynicism. The system has thus 


reached the point of catharsis ofa 


crisis.” 


I. the question to be seriously’ 


addressed is whether democracy in 
its parliamentary form can be re- 
tained, revitalized and strengthened, 
we ought to remember that it can- 
not be done through the successful 


- conduct of periodic elections alone. 


Electoral reforms brighten the image 
of our electoral processes; but they 
cannot sustain and nourish the 
institutions they seek to usher in, 
nor can they improve the quality of 
our public life. Institutions turn 
hollow when hollow men and groups 
of power-grabbers alternately cap- 
ture offices and use the state asa 
means to loot and plunder. 


If democracy has to be streng- 
thened from within, it can only be 
done by those who have a stake 
in it and to whom freedom was 
dedicated.’ As the evocative words 
of the Preamble of our Constitution 
declare: : 


-..Secure to all its citizens justice, 
social economic and political; 
liberty of thought, expression, 
belief, faith and worship; equa- 
lity of status and opportunity 
and to promote fraternity. 


If these are our goals, can they 
be attained by those who promote 
the interests of 50 to 100 million 
people and act for the interests 
of powerful organized lobbies? Or 
by those who increase the burdens 
of 750 million hapless citizens every 


day in the hope that one day foreign ` 


capital and its native allies would 
change the face of this country and 
benefits would flow in driblets like 
manna from the heavens? 


This path of development has 
further accentuated the crisis as we 
are being forced, cajoled and pushed 
into blind alleys of a system, whose 
monumental failure has been its 
distributive performancé. This path 
can only léad to the distribution of 
an excessive proportion of social in- 
come to the rich upper classes and 
the consequent concentration of 


' economic power in a few national 
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monopolies and multinationals. It 
will therefore inevitably lead to ano- 
ther set of contradictions which 
would aggravate the political crisis 
as demoralization sets in among 
people to whom solemn pledges have 


` been made one after another as we 


drift away from our goals along a 
slippery path. 


Thus the problem before us is 
either to abandon the democratic 
experiment or to build a society of 
equals which can sustain our demo- 
cracy and constitutional framework. 
These questions must engage the 


.attention of all those who want to 


strengthen and nourish Indian secu- 
lar democracy and those who cherish 
the values of our freedom struggle 
and encourage the quest towards a' 
new national consensus based on 
the goals and objectives of the free- 
dom movement: 


^ 


W. are now literally at a cross- 
roads. Our Constitution and cheri- 
shed ideals of parliamentary demo- 
cracy and a secular way of life are 
under increasing threat. In the pre- 
sent circumstances, it is very clear 
that those who are pledged to 
uphold these axiomatic beliefs and 
principles must seek areas of agree- 
ment which might lead to a national 
alliance. This need not and ought 
not to be done in an opportunistic 


- manner; if an opportunistic alliance 


or merger is attempted, it is bound 
to be counterproductive. It should 
begin with a campaign in defence of 
national objectives like secularism 
and a debate on national economic 
policies and the content and mean- 
ing of the concepts of economic 
equality, social justice and equity. 


This becomes a categorical im- 
perative when we find ourselves on 
the edge of a precipice. For this pro- 
cess to succeed, the Congressmen 
will have to give up their delusions 
of grandeur of the days when they 
enjoyed monolithic power and de- 
marcate themselves clearly from 
dynastic leadership projections. The 
Congress(I) will also have to recon- 
sider its strategic retreat from its 
own economic policies aimed at 
planned development. Otherwise 
the nation-state.can be hijacked or 


' we can drift towards dismember- 


ment:a 100-year-old dream would 
fade into obscurity and history. 


Mon with the gun 


SUBHASHINI! ALI 


A RECENT round-table talk on 
Punjab organized by and reported 
in India Today had a revealing piece 
of information to offer: Amarinder 
Singh, a prominent Akali leader, 
said that the best job prospect for 
an unemployed young man in the 
Punjab was that of becoming a 
*militant' since this ensured an in- 
come of severallakhs a year. With 
‘militancy’ offering this kind of sus- 
tenance to both spirit and body and 
with the promise of a lavish ‘bhog 
ceremony in the event of a sticky 
end, it seems that the man with the 
gun has now come to stay on the 
Indian political scene. He has al- 
ready become a ubiquitous figure in 
Punjab, Kashmir, Assam and Tamil- 
nadu, and he is lurking behind the 
bushes in other parts of the country 
as well. He is waiting for main- 
stream politicians to take the one 
false step, raise the one vote-catch- 
ing slogan that arouses the right 
kind of passion, tribalism, wounded 
pride and sense of injury to bring 
him hurtling down into our midst 
with all the strength of popular fury 
athis disposal to wreak a terrible 
- vengeance on a system that has pro- 
ved too callous and too inequitous. 


The causes of dissatisfaction and 
protest in Indian society have in- 
tensified over the years: pauperiza- 
tion of large sections of the rural 
population, steady annual increase 
of the landless:in absolute terms, 
rural and. urban unemployment 


growing by leaps and bounds to 
approximately 130 million persons, 
the juxtaposition of social atroci- 
ties with growing social awareness, 
widening regional disparities and 
merciless inflation. The list is by no 
means exhaustive. It is not the 
causes that are new but the response 
that they now elicit, a response that 
appears to be making the democra- 
tic polity and its various institu- 
tions, including political parties, 
increasingly irrelevant. 


It seems, therefore, that it is not 
the numerical representation of vari- 
ous politica! parties or, rather, the 
shortfall in the number of various 
political parties in parliament and 
the Vidhan Sabhas that is creating 
instability but the fact that the 
numbers are themselves a result of 
the turmoil and increasing instabi- 
lity in society. Stability cannot be 
restored by juggling around with 
numbers and may prove to be an 
elusive chimera. Entire parts of the 
country and large sections of the 
population in o-her parts are opting 
out of the parliamentary numbers 
game altogether. The total aliena- 
tion that they experience encom- 
passes alienation from parliamentary 
political parties, from constitutional 
methods of protest and from the 
democratic process itself. 


An interesting example of this 
alienation is what actually occurs 
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during an election—this is not some- 
thing that is relevant to highly poli- 
ticized and ideologically polarized 
states like West Bengal or Kerala 
or even Tamilnadu but is something 
that I have observed in UP. While 
apparently elections seem to involve 
people emotionally and physically, 
actually an election campaign brings 
one up against indifference, cynicism 
and total apathy in vast sections of 
people. The result is reflected in the 
low poll -turnouts but even these 
do not tell the whole story. Even 
many of those who actually vote do 
so under pressure of one kind or 
another and not because they are 
in the least bit hopeful of bringing 
about any kind of change. And I 
must confess that when I have cam- 
paigned I have never had an answer 
to the question répeatedly asked, 
‘Vote karne se kya hoga? (What 
will be achieved by voting?) . 


Waen you are confronted with 
this question in a slum, with the 
sewers overflowing, with pigs grun- 
ting and rolling around in-the muck, 
with starving little children covered 
with flies, and when the question is 
asked by the mother of one of those 
children as she desperately tries to 
silence its incessant wailing —then 
all the clever arguments and ideo- 
logically correct reasoning sound 


‘hollow and contrived. I have found 


all my political courage turn to 
water as I try to look that woman 
in the eye and all I can say is ‘Vote 
nuhin dene se kuchh hoga kya?’ 
(Well, will you achieve anything by 
not voting?"). f 


Other people from other parties 
deal with this situation in ways that 
I cannot follow. The given is that 
nothing can be done to improve 
anybody’s living conditions, so the 
only way to garner support and 
create enough voter enthusiasm is to 
polarize people on caste or religious 
lines and to make winning or losing 
the election into a question of pres- 
tige for a particular caste or for a 
conglomeration of castes or for co- 
believers of a particular religion. 
This phenomenon is what is deri- 
sively referred to as the creation of 
‘vote banks’. The idea that politi- 
cians actively create these banks and 
then get the votes cast is standing 
reality on its head. The caste and 
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religious divisions are already there. 
The politician, who knows only too 
well that he cannot do anything for 
anyone, only reinforces these divi- 
sions. 


Waa he is doing and the cons- 
traints that are forcing him to do 
what he is doing are fully under- 


stood by the voters as well. A large ' 


textile factory in Kanpur was closed 
down by its owners before the 1989 
election in the course of which I 
was elected to the Lok  Sabha. 
During my tenure I made several 
efforts to get the mill re-opened but 
was completely unsuccessful. One 


of the major reasons for this failure ` 
.was the total lack of support from 


the then Chief Minister, M S Yadav. 
During the last election I had to 
face the anger of the workers of 
that factory for what they consi- 
dered was a betrayal, but no Yadav 
worker was prepared to criticize 
Mulayam Singh. 


When I asked some of them if 
they didn't feel he was responsible 
for their plight, they told me that 
they were convinced that he had 
done nothing to help them, that he 
had betrayed them, that he was in 
cahoots with the management. They 
also said that they would continue 
tosupport him because he had in- 
creased the prestige of their caste 
and also because the upper castes 
were so vitriolic in their denigration 
of Mulayam Singh that if they did 
not display their solidarity with him 
in his time of trials and tribulations, 
then they would be traitors to their 
caste brotherhood. 


What I have tried to illustrate 
with these very personal experiences 
is the fact that ordinary people have 
no hope left of the democratic pro- 
cess improving their lives. Even 
when they do vote and often when 
they vote enthusiastically, they do 
it for reasons other than the logical 
one of changing things. 


In the last election in UP, the 
BJP took this kind of extra-terres- 
trial politicking many steps further 
with a campaign that consolidated 
the upper castes on an anti-Mandal 
platform and brought in the back- 
ward castes and a section of the 
scheduled castes not only on the 
mandir issue but also by putting up 


a disproportionate number of back- 
ward caste candidates and projecting 
Kalyan Singh, a Lodh (backward): 
as the prospective Chief Minister. 
While in terms of electoral success 
the campaign was a winner, the 
really interesting point to ponder 
is that even after all the stops were 
pulled out, no holds were barred 
and every city had been split down 
to the last bustee by communal 
rioting, only half of the population 
actually made it to the polls. 


The results of this all-pervading 
alienation are devastating. Terror- 
ism in Punjab and insurgency in - 
Kashmir and Assam are its obvious 
manifestations but the malaise is 
widespread. Western UP farmers 
react to bureaucratic indifference 
and police corruption with a Tikait 
brand of anarchic abandon and 
violence, insisting that they are be- 
yond the pale of law. In Bihar, 
dowry harassment and dowry deaths 
are sought to be prevented by the 
hiring of gangs that abduct suitable 
grooms and then ensure their future 
good behaviour—for a fee, of cou- 
rse. In Andhra when 25 Dalits are 
brutally. murdered by upper caste 
villagers, their families are told by 
members of the Peoples War Group 
of Naxalites to return the compen- 
sation paid to them by the govern- 
ment. As an alternative, the Peoples 
War Group will pay double the 
amount to the killer of each of the 
accused in the case. More and more 
people are seeking ‘solutions’ outside 
the democratic process and social 
anarchy seems round the corner. 


It might appear that ‘militant’ 
solutions to genuine social and eco- 
nomic problems are better than 
none and that various such move- 
ments could coalesce to bring about 
the real and needed restructuring of 
the system. In fact, any movement 
that lacks a democratic and radical 
content tends to get hijacked or co- 
opted by a section of the very vested 
interests that it had set out to fight. 
Once the early idealism peters out, 
money-power and criminalization 
bring the ‘militants’ into the ranks 
of the exploiters they had set out to 
fight and, in fact, to intensify their 
exploitation. Very often, the entire 
‘militant? movement from its very 
inception has been the result ofa 
cynical conspiracy masterminded by 


vested interests, often with ‘outside 
aSsistance. Either way, the result is 


not any restructuring of society but | 


a truly vicious circle that multiplies 
human suffering beyond endurance, 


bringing in its wake a numbness that . 


is the antithesis ofa ' vibrant, free 
and hopeful society. 


There has probably never bon so 


much unanimity among those „who 
matter in India asto what the pan- 


‘acea for all our ills is: liberalization. 
It is now universally accepted that 
once the IMF prescription is accepted 
and translated into policy, the eco- 
nomy will boom, foreign capital will 
flood the country, exports will lead 
the nation forward and unemploy- 
ment will sbrink. The inference 
seems to be that. once liberalization is 
really put to work, the man with the 
gun will vanish into the sunset. It is 
the unanimity of opinion that makes 
one uncomfortable. The fact that 
‘everyone’ is rooting for, that ‘every- 
one’ says it is inevitable and not just 
inevitable but also much desired, 
that ‘everyone’ is quoting ‘everyone’ 
' else in their enthusiastic support, 
reminds one of the emperor’s new 
clothes that ‘everyone’ was so ena- 
moured of but whose non-existence 
left the emperor as naked and vul- 
nerable as a banana republic caught 
in the debt-trap. 


A. interesting comment on dis- 
: asters that mindless ‘liberalization’ 
could bring. in its wake was provi- 
ded by The Times of India (14 Au- 
gust 1991). Titled “Milk Crunch— 
Licensing is the Real Devil’, 
ticle reads: 


‘,..Several large Indian industrial 
houses as also some MNCS like 
Nestles and Fórmost have al- 
ready entered the dairy products 
market. The new policy will en- 
courage more MNCs to do so as 
it is cheaper to manufacture milk 
products in India and sell them 
elsewhere. Production costs in 
India are said to be much lower 
thanin the European countries 
«+. -The entry of the MNCs in 
India may, of course, help the 
country earn some-foreign exch- 
ange through exports, but it 
would prove the death nail (sic) 
for the co-operative sector it is 
feared. The de-licensing, at least 
in the dairy industry, should per- 


the ar-- 


haps wait till the country is truly 


~ . surplus in milk. 


The question is, WE only in | the 
dairy industry? We are certainly not 


sélf-sufficient in fish-or in vegetables ... 


or in groundnuts or a host ‘of other 
products that are now to be proces- 
sed for export, usually’ through the 
good offices of an MNC or a ‘tie-up’. 


te 


L. seems incredible that prescrip- 


tions for.prosperity which will, in ` 
..turn, :defuse.:social: tension and in- 


stability, are in actual fact going to 
exacerbate the situation and. make 
jt many times more volatile., The 
new policies being contemplated are 


‘bound to bring galloping inflation; 


widespread closures ` and lay-offs, 
heightened economic disparity ‘and 
a host of related miseries in their 
wake: While it is being posited that 
these will, only be short-term 'dis- 
locatións' followed -by long-term 
well-being, the euphemism and the 
astrological forecast are both extre- 
mely suspect. The man with the'gun, 
if he reads-the erudite articles being 
churned out in support of the New 
Doctrine which is supposed to put 
him out of business, must be laugh- 
ing up his sleeve before he gets down 
to the ‘serious task of contingency 
planning for the hordes of recruits 
that are going.to flock to his side 
before you can say Adam Smith. 


Looséning of bureaucratic con- 
trols to the extent of doing away 
with most of them, introduction. of 
modern technology especially in the 
field of communications, making 
indigenous industry more competi- 
tive.and helping it to grow, are all 
desirable and necessary. But, the 
feeling that none.of this is possible 
without submitting thé economy 
to the opening-up by Carla Hills’ 
crowbar is not only erroneous, but 
ultimately: self-defeating. What is 
amazing is that. we are all so dazzled 
by the miracle of market economy 
and the cornucopia of goods -and 


riches which it.dangles at the end of ` 


a rainbow that we are blind to the 
rudimentary social changes that are 
a pre-condition for any kind of 
growth. It is no use talking about 


the Japanese miracle or the South 


Korean one without recognizing the 
fact that it was wide-ranging land 
reform that made these miracles 
possible in the first place. (Not to 
forget that after the land reforms 


were implemented, the Japanese 


. miracle took place behind the most 
` impenetrable walls of protectionism 


in tbe world.) 


I remember visiting Japan once 
on an assignment to study the deve- 
lopment of capitalism there and 
everyone I spoke to — professors, 
management experts, industrialists, 
bureaucrats— made the same open- 


‘ing remark: ‘During the US occupa- 


tion, General MacArthur implemen- 
ted land reforms... The feudal 
classes in India are even more deeply 
entrenched than they were in Japan. 


"Their physical clout is enormous 


while their own social mores are 
still the most widely accepted. Caste, 
religion, illiteracy, superstition, cus- 
tom and ritual constantly reinforce 
their status and are themselves con- 
stantly strengtkened and renewed 
in turn. The agrarian problem of 
this country manifests itself in a 
thousand ways: in the pauperization 
of the rural population and the con- 
version: of marginal farmers into 
landless labour which, in turn, 
shrinks the internal market by re- 
ducing effective purchasing power; 
in caste conflicts; in the inhuman 
suppression of women; in the crea- 
tion of the servile bully we meet 
everyday, everywhere, including 
face-to-face in the mirror....And yet, 
except for the Left, one finds no one 
even talking about agrarian rela- 
tions, land reform or feudalism. 


T truth is that it is only the 
Communist that is capable of fight- 


‘ang for land reforms. While still in 


its infancy, the bourgeoisie, whose 
historical task this was, entered into 
a pact with the feudal forces in 
order to guarantee its own econo- 
mic and political power and this 
pact seems as inviolable today as it 
was at the heizht of the freedom 
movement. What is urgently needed, 
therefore, is imaginative and mili- 
tant struggle around the land ques- 
tion and the social and economic 


issues inextricably connected with 


it. This will provide the impetus to 
bring togéther' all the radical ele- 
ments in society and the economi- 
cally and socially most deprived in 
united actions tbat will throw up 
new organizational forms and social 
formations. It is only tbis kind of 
movement that can transform and 
revitalize Indian society while also 
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drawing towards it all those poten- l 


tial followers of the man with the 
gun. 


The movement for real land re- 
form is bound to be a long and un- 


even one. While it is central to real 
and lasting democracy, it cannot be 
the only preoccupation of democra- 
tic forces. There are at least three 
other major issues that are crucial 


. to the preservation of the demo- 


cratic polity. The first is centre-state 
relations which have been distorted 
over the years to create a situation 
in which the states are the hapless 
dependents of a predatory and 
whimsical centre. This bas created 
a breeding ground for separatist 
and divisive movements that are 
tearing the national fabric apart and 
have initiated the vicious circle of 
violence being combatted with state 
violence—generating still more viol- 
ence. Democratic and human rights 
lose much of their significance in 
the process. The fight for restoring 
the states’ rights is. one that cannot 
be postponed and which has the 


‘potential for strengthening national 


unity by giving more and more peo- 
ple their fundamental right of parti- 
cipating in and assuming control of 
the democratic process. 


The very real possibility of libe- 
rating various ethnic and cultural 
groups from the stranglehold of a so- 
ulless and parasitic centre generates 
a sense of excitement. If the process 
could be started and then seen thro- 
ugh right down to the panchayat 
level, popular participation in the 
process of change could and would 
transform the present dismal state 
of affairs. With women holding 30% 
of panchayat seats and hopefully 
fighting first to be heard and then 
fighting to implement what they 
know is needed—the results would 
be astonishing. 


I remember a women Adivasi who 
became a sarpanch telling me that 
before she was elected, the pancha- 
yat meetings were just a routine 
*chai-pani' (tea-party) affair. But 
after she took over the meetings 
went on for hours because she was 
really determined that the well would 
be sunk— because she had walked 
miles for, water; she was determined 
that the primary health centre would 
exist because she had lost two chil- 
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dren in childbirth. Just fiscal de- 
centralization combined with res- 
ponsibility and accountability would 
goalong way inthe fight against 
the apathy and the skulduggery that 
characterize our politics. 


A movement for mass literacy 
would provide what is possibly the 


- most crucial hinge for development. 
‘Literacy, especially among women, 


is recognized to be the best contra- 
ceptive. It. is the pre-requisite for 
enhanced productivity and for the 
adoption of modern technology. It 
is therefore much desired but also 
much feared since it simultaneously 
creates an awareness of human right. 
and dignity and provides the tools 
for their achievement. This is prob- 
ably why, in spite of the fact that it 
takes only Rs. 80 to make a person 
functionally literate and then Rs. 50 
a year for two years to keep him or 
her from slipping back into illite- 
racy, various governments have 
trouble finding the money for mass 
literacy programmes. The Left Front 
governments have been honourable 
exceptions. 


' 


Finally, while itis sneered out of 
court by ‘everyone’, the struggle for 
protecting existing jobs, and creat- 
ing new ones is inevitably going to 
be fought with a new ferocity. While 
it is true that radical changes in me- 
thods, organization, and attitudes 
to production will come about, it is 
also true that hundreds of thousands 
of employees and workers are not 
going to allow a system that pro- 
vides no social security to throw 
them out of jobs into destitution. It 
is not just a question of protecting 
their jobs; it is a question of ensur- 
ing the survival of entire communi- 
ties that are dependent on their 
earnings, money-orders and purcha- 
sing power for survival. In the event 
of this battle degenerating into an- 
archy or of it being brutally sup- 
pressed, the strain. on civil society 
will prove unbearable. It is therefore 
essential that the battle be organiz- 
ed on the largest and widest scale 
and that it achieve substantial] suc- 
cess. It is only widespread and long- 
drawn-out struggles around these 
and related issues that can replace 
the cynicism and despair responsible 
for the emergence of the alienated 
other—the man with the gun—with 
hope and confidence. 


Crisis or transition ? 


MURASOLI 


MARAN 


IT has been pointed out by ‘Paul R. 
Brass that ‘:..it would be folly, how- 
ever, to be sanguine about the future 
of Tàdia, to consider that the coun- 
try is only going through a “stage” 
in its development, and to fail to 
recognize that a grave systemic crisis 
is in progress’. He commends the 
choice of either ‘centralization and 
authoritarianism’ or ‘decentraliza- 
tion and pluralism’; and warns that 
the future is likely to. bring. persist- 
ing social disorder and alternating 
periods of reassertion and decline of 
authority. 


Whether we are passing AEREN 
a crisis or a transition may bea 
matter of judgement on which his- 
tory alone can give the final verdict, 
but indelible scars on the institutions 
which should function independent- 
ly and in a non-partisan manner are 
already plainly visible. After the V P 
Singh government fell, the 'copy- 
book' President of India installed 
a miniscule group in power which 
could not even command a quorum 
in the Lok Sabha. He thereafter 
took an active role in dismissing the 
duly elected DMK government in 
Tamilnadu. These two events gla- 
ringly reveal that the President acted 
at the behest of the party that ele- 
vated him to office. 


In the same manner, the Chief 
Election Commissioner, who draws 


authority from the Constitution, has 


1. Paul R. Brass, ‘The Politics of India 
Since Independence’ in The New Cambridge 
History of India IV.1, 1990, ian’ 
University Press, p. 336. 


committed acts of commission and 
omission proving his loyalty to his 
mentors. Thess instances show the 
vulnerability of our top institutions 
which yield to pressures and mani- 
pulations and the venal methods 
adopted by the premier political 
party of India. 


Of late, elections to Parliament 
are centred around single issues and 
that too of an emotional nature. In 
1971, it was garibi hatao; in 1977, 
emergency hatao; in 1980, janata 
hatao; in 1984, the sympathy wave 
for Indira Gandhi's assassination; in 
1989, the ‘Bofors’; and, in 1991, 
once again a sympathy wave which 
arose out of the assassination of 
Rajiv Gandhi. In the kaleidoscope 
of the 1991 elections, the emergent 
pattern shows the Congress as the 
single largest party. To a great de- 
gree this is due to the 'assassination 
effect that greatly influenced the 
second round of elections. Other- 
wise, the possibility of the emergence 
of a different picture cannot be ex- 
cluded, as borne out by the poll- 
sters. 


These ‘wave effects’ have become 
arecurring phenomenon. Perhaps 
people vote in the heat of the mo- 
ment, fired by the sentiment of the 
day, forgetting major issues and 
actors in the play. This is not uni- 
que in the democratic world as peo- 
ple vote en masse for a popular 
personality like Eisenhower, or That- 
cher for the ‘victory’ in the Falklands 
War, or Carter for his ethical pos- 
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ture following Nixon’s Watergate. 
Soon electors betray their true col- 
ours and the pendulum swings to 
the other side, with conjunctural 
calamities bringing them back to 
the same people. 


However, parliamentary demo- 
cracy has come to stay in India de- 
monstrating its legitimacy, and the 
alternation of governments at the 
centre and the states bears testimo- 
ny to its success. The instability fac- 
tor does to some extent undermine 
the legitimacy of the system, but 
does not call for a change. Indeed 
some of Indira Gandhi's ministers 
sent feelers for establishing a 'gui- 
ded democracy’ with resemblances 
to the French model of the Fifth 
Republic. But the massive defeat of 
the Congress in 1977 restored the 
parliamentary framework and the 
attempted installation of an autho- 
ritarian system in the guise of long- 
term stability was given a decent 
burial. 


P residentialism cannot be an al- 
ternative to parliamentary democra- 
cy ina compartmentalized, loosely- 
knit, traditional society like ours. 
This is because, firstly, the plebis- 
citary component in the authority 
of the president is likely to make the 
office-holder an autocrat claiming a 
popular will and the incumbent may 
foster a certain populism to sustain 


' himself or herself in power, parti- 


cularly if he or she has been elected 
by a narrow majority. Secondly, the 
stability of the executive is not ne- 
cessarily a virtue in itself. “The fixed 
term in office and the limit on re- 
election are institutions of unques- 
tionable value in presidential con- 
stitutions, but they mean that the 
political system must produce a 
capable and popular leader every 
four years or so and also that what- 
ever political capital the outgoing 
president may have accumulated 
cannot endure beyond the end of his 
term.” Lastly, we are quite familiar 
with the present system. Minority 
governments are symptoms rather 
than the disease, and instead of cur- 
ing the ailment we should not seek 
change for the sake of change. 


What cries for change is the con- 


duct of elections. While in the Uni- 


2. Ivan J. Linz, ‘A Base for Parliamen- 
tary Democracy’, Span, July 1991. 
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ted Kingdom, electoral reforms are 
discussed with the opposition and 
carried out after every election in 
the light of immediate experience, 
here we fight shy to enact laws to 
promote reforms about which there 
is consensus and unanimity among 
all political parties. The important 
areas of reform, to start with, are: 
prevention of the proliferation of 
non-serious candidates, counterman- 
ding the elections in case of their 
demise and effective checks to im- 
personation and booth-capturing. 
Even the electoral rolls are defective 
and no effort has been made to 
have a foolproof record. 


Sahin: 10 of the Constitution 
enacted to prevent defection revea- 
Jed its ugly face in November 1990, 
showing up the footloose represen- 
tatives of the people who can shift 
their party loyalties for the fishes 
and loaves of office. At the same 
time we have also been witnessing 
the impudent speakers of legisla- 
tures, like a Fuhrer, disqualifying 
MLAs with impunity just in time 
to make a no-confidence motion 
against the ruling party ineffective, 
rendering representative democracy 
a cruel joke. No country calling 
itself democratic can endure this 
disgraceful system. Yet no effort has 
been made to make appropriate 
amendments just because it helps 
the party in power. 


What stands out clearly over the 
years is the fact that one-party 
dominance has become a thing of 
the past and neither the Congress 
nor the opposition can count ona 
permanent tenure of officeat the 
centre. Electoral outcomes have 
also clearly demonstrated that the 
majority of the Indian electorate 
has never supported the Congress. 
But the tragedy is that the political 
parties are yetto learn a lesson, 
even though they know their defi- 
ciencies and their Achilles’ heel. 


As Paul R. Brass has stated, 
there are at least ‘five steps’ which 
are repeated as a cycle of consoli- 
dation and disintegration of na- 
tional power since the delinking of 
parliamentary and legislative assem- 
bly elections in 1971.3 Each cycle 
begins with the call for parliamen- 





3. Paul R. Brass, op. cit., pp. 317-18. 


tary elections. Factional struggle 
over the election of the prime mini- 
ster is the second stage. The new 
prime minister, by dismissing the 
state governments of the opposition 
and holding fresh elcctions there- 
after, initiates the third step, which 
invariably leads to victory of the 
ruling party or its allies. The fourth 
step is the choice of the chief minis- 
ters of the states and 'the fifth step 
in the cycle occurs, namely, the 
beginning of a new cycle asa con- 
sequence of the disintegration of 
power in state after state either 
through factionalism in the Cong- 
ress or through inter-party strug- 
gles in the non-Congress coalitions’. 


The frequent ‘wave effects’ in the 
parliamentary elections and the five 
stages of the cycle thereafter have 
created a kind of lethargy among 
the political parties. They wait for 
the alienation or anger of the peo- 
ple to accumulate or factions inside 
the ruling clique to mature and 
explode. This tendency of a kind of 
laissez-faire among our political 
parties has failed to produce a last- 
ing coalition to push popular anger 
ina radical direction and to res- 
tructure traditional society. It has 
even failed to consolidate the 
middle and upper north Indian pea- 
santry who hold the key in all- 
India politics, although it is true 
that any party or coalition aspiring 
to play the national alternative 
cannot be identified strongly with 
particular sectoral interests. 


I. the south the fortress of the 
Congress, as borne out by the 
election results of 1984 and 1989? 
There is no reason to arrive at such 
a sweeping generalization. In 1984, 
the southern states returned Cong- 
ress because the Emergency had 
limited practical] impact in their 
region and in 1991 the scene of 
Rajiv Gandhi's assassination hap- 
pened to be the south and the grue- 
some murder looked likea tragedy 
that happened in their living rooms, 
thanks to the electronic media. 


Generally speaking, the conser- 
vative south acts differently because 
Delhi is distant, literally and figura- 
tively, for the common man. His 
knowledge of Delhi is the knowledge 
of the known figures who belonged 
to the dynasty and distance always 


- lends enchantment: With. a south- 
erner as the prime minister things 
might. change. In the future, the 
south might see through tlie game 
and realize that Delhi politics is no 
different from state politics; if not 
worse, But the Congress has one 
advantage apart from its vast re- 


sources: even though its factionalism — 


is no better or worse than the oppo- 
sition counterpart, it has the tradi- 
tion of wearing the historic hat of 
*a ruling and unifying party' without 
a ruling and unifying ideology. Only 
a viable, credible and durable 
opposition alliance can' counter the 
southern mania for stability. ~ 


T. process of systemic transition 
is bound to be built around régions 
as the boundary, for we have seen 
the last of the so-called national 
leaders who can be heroes in plebis- 
citary politics from ‘Kashmir to 


Kanyakumari. It is to be viewed in - 


the light of the fact that even a 


party without a considerable national 


spread can be a genuine national 
party. -Many so-called national 
parties have their sphere of influence 
only in certain states or a region. 

- One author has stated: "Indeed, if one 
ignores the rather superficial nation- 
al label, the Marxist Communists in 
Kerala and West Bengal are in effect 
regional parties! With the rupture 
in Congress hegemony and in the 
absence of a charismatic leadership 
atthe helm of affairs, each state 
unit may seek. more autonomy and 
federalism in the party set-up of all 
parties. If this has not evolved so 
far, it is: bound to evolve in the 
future, Every state unit is asserting 
itself because it is nearer to the 
land, the people and their language. 


To turn back to the choices out- . 


lined by Paul R. Brass, our choice 
. can inevitably only be decentrali- 


zation-—nay, full-fledged federalism ' 


—and pluralism because 'every stu- 
dent of Indian problems, whatever 
his prepossessions, from the Joint. 
Committee of 1919 to the Statutory 
Commission, and from the Statutory 
Commission onwards, has been dri- 
ven in the direction of Provincial 
Autonomy not by any abstract love 
of decentralizátion, but by inexor- 


4. Rupert Emerson, ‘Post-Indepen- 
dence Nationalism in South and Southeast 
Asia: A Reconsideration’, Pacific Affairs, 

, Summer 1971. 
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-able facts? The ‘inexorable. facts" 


are the result ofthe continental size 
of India; various nationalities living 
here with distinct languages, 'cul- 
tures, histories and habits, and each 
state at à different stage of economic 
development. , 


If at ail the federal qualities and 
the structure of Indian government 
are to be compared with that of 
any other country, the best possible 
comparison would be with Canada. 
Neither Canada in 1867 nor India 
in 1950 embarked on federal sys- 
tems based on the classical Ameri- 
can model. They adopted the 
federal principle in only one impor- 
tant respect: the division of powers 
between the general and regional 
governments was enshrined: in the 
constitution and both followed the 
Westminster parliamentary 'tradi- 
tion. .Yet both countries are search- 
ing for ways to perfect their ünions 
because of societal compülsions. 


The 1935 -Constitution gave legal 
status to the provinces which were 
nothing but arbitrary divisions of 
the country drawn up for. the pur- 
poses of. British administration. 
When the states were re-organized 
on the principle of language, they 
acquired a more distinctive charac- 
ter of “federating units’. Now every 
state is a distinct society with its 
own culture, language, tradition and 
history.. But it is an irony that 
many: people in New Delhi recog- 
nize India’s cultural diversity only 
during tourism weeks. Therefore, 
an increasing number of students of 
federalism have come to the conclu- 
sion that if Canada has oné-Quebec, 


. India could -have about 25—active, 
dormant or in the making—and it 


is but natural that India. is bound 


to go the Canada way. It would ` 


not bean exaggeration to say that 


'thefault lines of the fissuring pro- 


cess will coincide with linguistic 
boundaries, as is happening ;in the 
Soviet Union. As one author has 


- stated, ‘It is the particular weakness 
of the Constitution that will create. 


constant friction between the Centre 


and the.States and that this con-. 
.stant friction will weaken. the 


solidarity of thé country much more 


thana real federation with greater 


^5. Report of the Joint Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Reform, 1933-34, Vol. 
17 HEN I) pp. 85. ` 


provincial autonomy could have 
done,” 


: In fact, our freedom struggle in- 
volved no social revolution to des- 
troy the old feudal social order and 
bring to the fore a new class that 
was change-oriented. The powerful 
national state failed to facilitate re- 
quired social changes to enable the 
economic surplus to be used pro- 
ductively. There was nothing like 
the English Revolution of 1640 
which prepared the way for later 
economic progress and there was no 
French Revolution of 1789 which 
replaced the old aristocracy with a 
new middle class. Our society conti- 
nued to be stratified. 


Government employment is the 
paradigm case of the Indian policy 
of compensatory discrimination; it 
is to be promoted by both state and 
central governments. While the Con- 
stitution itself identified the sche- 
duled castes and tribes, the centre 
is yet to identify the Other Backward 
Classes. As Nehru stated in 1954, 
*...the fact remains that half a do- 
zen, or may be 10, so-called superior 


‘castes dominate the Indian scene 


among the Hindus. There is no doubt 
about it'. The situation has not 
changed since then. The position in 
the private sector is much worse. A 


study of the caste background of 


top executives of 1,100 large com- 
panies in 1979-80, done by the Cor- 
porate Studies Group of the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, 
showed that the forward castes 
accounted for 94.77, of the top 
positions as chairmen, managing 
directors, general managers and 
directors, wita Brahmins alone 
claiming a 43.5% share. 


Caste remained the primary basis 
for designating the Scheduled Castes 
and many states continue to imple- 
ment reservations on the basis of 
‘caste. In fact, there was reservation 
for backward classes in the South 
Indian Railways in the erstwhile 
Madras’ Presidency. Why should 
economic criteria now be adopted in 


:6. K.V. Rao. Parliamentary Democracy 


of India: A Critical Commentary, The 
World Press, Calcutta, 9.286. 


-'7. Jawaharlal! Nehru in his address to 
the Congress Parliamentary Party, 2 Dec- 


ember 1954. Quoted in Kaka Kalelkar 
Commission Report, p. 138. 
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reservations for the Scheduled and 
Economically Backward ' Classes 
(SEBC) in jobs under the central gov- 
ernment alone? Why this double 
standard? Is it not because these jobs 
afford security, prestige and autho- 
rity not obtainable elsewhere? Is it 
not for the same.reasons that the 
SEBC also demand reservations in 
them? They all forget that of the 11 
criteria used by the Mandal Com- 
mission to identify backward classes, 
four relate to economic status. 


Wi we talk of economic criteria 
it is not the income of the applicant 
(for he’ has none) but that of his 
family. Then several questions arise: 
What kind of family, nuclear or 
joint or any unit in which expenses 
are shared? Would you take into 


“account the size of the family? 


Would you index the family income 
to the incidence of 
inflation every year or every: week? 
Why attach so much impor- 
tance to income when income certi- 
ficates can be bought and sold for a 
small price? (Those like school tea- 
chers and government servants 
would beata disadvantage because 
their incomes are matters of com- 
mon knowledge.) That is why the 
Nagan Gowda (Mysore Backward 
Classes) Committee, 1960 rejected 
the income test on the ground that 
‘it is difficult to enforce in practice’. 


While we talk of merit we forget 
that heredity and environment also 
play arole in developing a man’s 
personality. Justice O. Chinnappa 
Reddy’s elucidation is relevant here. 
Referring to a backward class child 
‘who has no books and magazines 
to read at home, no radio to listen 
to, no TV to watch, no one to help 
him with his homework, parents are 
either illiterate or so ignorant and 
ill-informed that he cannot even hope 
to seek their advice on any matter 
of importance’. Chinnappa Reddy 
asks: ‘Has not this child got merit 
if he with all his disadvantages is 
able to secure the qualifying 40% or 
50% of the marks at a competitive 
examination where the children of 
the upper classes who go to St 
Paul’s High School and St Stephen’s 
College and who have perhaps been 
specially coached for the examina- 
tion may secure 70, 80 or even 90% 
of the marks?’ He concludes that 
‘surely a child who has been able to 
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jump so many hurdles may be ex- 
pected to do better and better as he 
progresses in life’. (KCV Kumar vs. 
Karnataka 1985, SCR 394.) 


‘Most importantly, religious fun- 
damentalism is weakening and des- 
troying the national identity and 
unity of our nation. Mahatma 
Gandhi harnessed a grand alliance 
of religions and social communities 
for the freedom struggle. No serious 
and systematic effort has been made 
to restructure our compartmentali- 
zed society. Ironically, contempor- 
ary communalism claims historical 
foundations, claiming to travel from 
Ram Rajya to Ram Janmabhoomi. 
But communalism, in whatever 
form, is per se reactionary and more 
so Brahminical Hinduism which is 
inseparable from its inegalitarian 
ideologies and social hierarchies. Its 
virulent form is found in the north 
and west where Brahminism has tra- 
ditionally been rooted. It evokes for 
the south and the east the domina- 
tion of the cow belt and of the 


north-Indian, Hindi-speaking Hindu. 


H.. chauvinism is another name 
for oppression of certain castes in 
general and women in particular. 
Its intolerance towards other. com- 
munities, untouchables and tribals 
would render them second-class citi- 
zehs and isa source of permanent 
inter-communal tensions. Its dele- 
terious effects are already visible in 
the re-emergence of sati and sati 
worship and should serve as a warn- 
ing. Behind its mask one can see the 
lurking face of fascism and obscur- 
antism which would nullify whatever 
advantages we gained for our so- 
ciety in the name of science and 
modernism. 


There is validity in the criticism 
that our secularism does not favour 
the development of a non-religious 
state. That is why we have to view 
the Indian state as non-communal 
or non-sectarian rather than genu- 
inely secular i.e. non-religious. We 
have an infrastructure for education 
which no developing country has, 
but we have failed to promote secu- 
larism in our educational institu- 
tions. We see in our society the clas- 
sic contradiction of a science teacher 


_ explaining to his pupils the pheno- 


menon of lunar eclipse in the class- 
room after going through at home 


the religious rituals to ‘counter- 
balance the mythical snake Rahu 
swallowing the sun. The state should 
take it as its positive function to 
develop the scientific temper in the 
classroom and remove the cobwebs 
of obscurantism. 


Ls is home to one-third ofthe 
world's poor and to one quarter of 
the world's infant mortality. Mass 
poverty is the mother and the flag 
for any fascist idea. Moreover, the 
opening up of our economy, libera- 
lization and the conditionalities 
imposed from outside are bound to 
add to the increasing miseries and 
hardships of the poor. We need to 
find employment for the unemployed 
and the underemployed. We have 
often declared war on poverty, but 
have not waged the war ina full- 
fledged manner. We should start 
implementing progressively the con- 
cept of ‘right to work’ with an 
Employment Guarantee Scheme all 
over the country combined with 
democratic decentralization. In fact, 
such a programme was on the anvil 
during the days of the National 
Front government. In the absence 
of such a scheme, we will be quick- 
ening-the eruption of the volcano. 


The obscurantists are making their 
final assault to capture power at the 
centre, without realising that, there- 
after, there would not be the same 
India available to them to rule. In a 
society deeply rooted in democratic 
ideals, Hindu fundamentalism may 
bea passing phenomenon; but be- 
fore it passes, it will cause irrepar- 
able damage to the national fabric. 
The answer to this dangerous pro- 
blem is the coalition of like-minded 
forces who believe in secularism, 
social justice and federalism based 
on a time-bound, common minimum . 
programme. 


But who are the like-minded for- 
ces? When and how are they likely 
to form a coalition? It is very 


‘difficult to answer these questions at 


this point in time because political 
parties prefer to camouflage their 
intentions and tend to split-and sub- 
divide their approach to issues. Per- 
haps they are waiting: for the ‘next 
cycle’ of five steps, beginning with 
a power crisis at the centre and 
leading to the next parliamentary 
elections. 


IN order to assess the present state 
of Indian politics, one really has to 
go back to certain fundamental 
issues which had been posed to the 
nation during the struggle for inde- 
pendence and the directions which 
had been charted for the country by 
its founding fathers. The grand 
vision of Mahatma Gandhi, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and the galaxy of na- 
tional leaders under the banner of 
the Indian National Congress was 
not only to secure the political free- 
dom of India from the shackles of 
colonial rule but, more importantly, 
to guarantee to every citizen econo- 
mic emancipation and a qualitative 
. improvement in their standards of 
living. In other words, the indepen- 
dence movement was confined not 
just to the political paradigm but 
embraced the entire spectrum of 
political, social and, indeed, the 
psychological uplift of every section 
of society. These objectives were in- 
corporated at the time. of Indepen- 
dence in the Directive Principles as 
well as the Fundamental Rights 
guaranteed under the COnsbtuHoR 
of India. ] 


The last 43 years since Indepen- 
dence have witnessed many striking 
changes within the Indian body 
politic under the dynamic leader- 
ship of Jawaharlal Nehru, Indira 
Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi. There 
can be no denying that the India of 
today is vastly different from the 
fledgling India left behind: by-the 
British. We are no longer an agra- 
rian economy rooted in medieval 
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technology and dependent upon the 
monsoon for our survival. 


India is among the first seven 
countries of the world in terms of 
gross industrial produce. It can 
boast of one of the largest reservoirs 
of trained techriical manpower and 
its economic growth is firmly groun- 
ded in domestic genius and products 

not dependent on external con- 
trols. Living standards have impro- 
ved almost everywhere and one has 
but to go to the remotest village to 
experience the economic renaissance 
inthe shape of new technologies, 
new production techniques and 
emerging market forces. No longer 
are the Indian masses termed as illi- 
terate or immoLilé. The process of 
economic growth has touched every 
household and every hutment. 


On the political side India can 
boast of an- inter-active democracy 
which is starkly evident no matter 
where you go. Freedoni of expres- 
sion, freedom of political affiliation, 
free speech and activity has become 
an.inalienable prerogative of all 
citizens. India can boast of perhaps 
the largest and most expressive free 
press in the world and our journal- 
listic standards are the envy of 
many, even in the developed world. 
There is a total separation of the 
judicial process from legislative or 
executive activity and the preroga- 
tives in each of these areas are 
strictly guarded by the sanctity 
given to them in the Constitution. . 


In spite of the positive features 
mentioned above, there are still a 
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few aberrations which, if allowed to 
go unchecked, could certainly wreck 
the entire system. The single most 
dangerous threat to our political 
integrity and, indeed, the very sur- 
vival of the nation as an indepen- 
dent entity is the virus of commu- 
nalism and religious fanaticism. 
India is an amalgam of history go- 
ing back over 5000 years, assimilat- 
ing in the process different races, 
different religions, different cultures 
and different life-styles. The histori- 
cal process has served to create a 
rich and varied fabric which is not 
only unique but known for its spirit _ 
of tolerance and universality” i 


ir an 


- 


Ave who is familiar with the 


true philosophy of India—anyone - 


who has studied the works of Adi 
Shankaracharya, Swami Vivekanan- 
da, Sufi inysticism or, the,” teachings 
of Mahatma Gandhi—knows that 
the basic social fabric of this‘nation 
is grounded on the tenets ‘of uncom- 
promising secularism ‘and universal 
brotherhood. There can'be no pai- 
dering:to narrow sectarian. loyalties 
based om religion, .caste, "creed, 
language or regional: ‘affiliations. If 
India is to. survive, it’ car survive 
only as a homogenous affiliation of 
all communities’ regardless of their 
religion . or" caste. Fundamentalism 
of any kind would breed separatism 
leading to the disintegration of the 
basic ‘political fabric: Weare un- 
fortunately witnessing. this in diffe- 
rent parts of the country and the 
problems of Punjab or Kashmir or 
Assam: are ‘terrifying: examples of 
the threat: which fundamentalism 
can pose' to national integrity. 


- Even more damaging than isolated 
aberrations of religions or separatist 
fundamentalism is when recognized 
and established political parties re- 
sort to the use of communal or 
casteist appeal to'further political 
objectives. This process is. certainly 
not new or unique. The indepen- 
dence "movement itself brought to 
the fore such narrow religious .affili- 
ations and the country witnessed 
the trauma of partition. as a direct 
corollary of this religious fragmen- 
tation. Unfortunately, the lessons 
go unlearnt and we are ‘again wit. 
nessing today. how’. the- political 
process can be totally subverted 
through an outpouring of religious 
hysteria designed to capture politi- 
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cal power. It is significant that the 
hysteria reaches a. climax whenever: 
elections are announced and emo- 
tions and passions are aroused with 
an eye to the ballot box. 


Iam a Hindu and am proud of 
being one. My family rose to promi- 
nence in the fight against religious 
persecution. The Hinduism I am 
familiar with is one of the great 
religions of the world, known for 
its beauty, its pristine purity and 
its message of universal suffrage and 
tolerance. It is certainly not a 
narrow, bigoted, religiom which pan- 
“dets ‘to base political motives or: 


oa )self-aggrandizement | at the cost of. ^ 


- othér fellow human beings or mem-* 
bers of other religions. 


It is this communal, sectarian and 
casteist ideology which has to be 
combatted “at every':level. ‘Political 
systems are’ designed for ensuring 
the welfare of the people they serve. 
Such wélfare cannot be considered-to 
be a prerogative of dny single group 
or religious affiliation. It is univer- 
sal welfare which has to “be propa- 
gated and India today must take 
cognizance of the pitfalls it can fall 
into if there are any deviations’ from 
the established path of secularism. 


1. do not. ddbéeribe: to (he view 
that the present political Systeni 
needs to be changed or that there is 
anything inherently. wrong in the 
heritage. bequeathed tous by the i 
founding fathers. Thè resilience’ of 
the system was amply.demonstrated 
not only during the shortlived Emer- 
gency period but also more recently. 
with the defeat of the votaries of 
casteist politics. The people of India 
are enlightened enough to realize 
that religious fundamentalism and 
communal .politics- of . whatever 
shade or variety . are shortlived in 
character and' cannot ensure any 
kind of stability or progress. The 
Narasimha , Rao government has 
proved: “that Moderation, courage 
of conviction and commitment to 
the development process are all that 
it takes to ensure a stable govern- 
ment, even if-it is à minority one. 
Basically the people want a return 
to rationalism. and modernization, 
The Rajiv Gandhi charter of action, 
Which „the, present. government is 
committed -to implementing, i is the 
consummation of this désire. ` 


IT i is time. to make. an m app- 
raisal- of -our political set-up as a 
whole so that we can identify. wliere 
we have-gone wrong. By- any stan- 
dards, the four-and-a-half. décades 


since independence should have-been ` 


an adequate period in which to 
change the fate of. this country, if 
not to: realize Mahatma ‘Gandhi’s 
Ram Rajya. However,. the country 
is’ entangled. in multitudinous. pro- 
blems, even today. aS 


No doubt, a degree: of economic 
development has been achieved if 
one goes by statistical data. In fact, 
there has been a remarkable change 


in life-styles: But, this has been res-. 


tricted to only a section ‘of the 
population while a ‘substantial por- 
tion still remains below the poverty 


line. Certainly oge cannot blame 
our leaders for a lack of vision in 


formulating an appropriate strategy 
to achieve economic growth. But 


yet to evolve a two-party system, 


' which is the essence of democratic 


success. We have as many parties as 
leaders and their egos. Since the 
last couple of years the country has 
been politically unstable, and the 
repercussions of this‘can be seen in 
almost all spheres—economic, social, 
law and order and international re- 
lations. Today, the Indian govern- 
ment is not taken seriously even 


. within the country let alone outside 


it. 


" 


- politically the crisis is worse. We are” 


-Cens the body. wii E * 


GOVIND ACHARYA and JAGDIBEH ‘SHETTIGAR 


‘Coming to, law and order, the 
country is almost on, the brink of 
disintegration with terrorism and 
separatism in full swing—be it Pun- 
jab, Assam, Jammu & Kashmir or 
the LTTE. The. problem could have 
been easily solved had these ‘been a 
natural manifestafion.“-But these 
problems weré' created deliberately 
and supported: for petty political 
gains.’ -How can they be tackled 
ad now! 

The samé is true of our social 
order. When wé should have been 
gearing ourselves to moving towards 
the 21st century ; with all its advance 
in, science and technology; the peo- 
ple ‘were reminded of their casté 
hierarchy anc where they stood— 
backward or forward. To fuel the 
problem, instead of Worrying about 
two meals a‘day, the attention of the 
average "family was diverted towards 
an issue which would not have bo- 
thered anybody otherwise. There are 
hundreds of ways of worship. It is 
difficult to understand how worship- 
ping God in accordance with an indi- 
vidual’s faith can become a dividing 
factor. After all, religion is and 
should be a private affair. 


These are just a few of the major 
problems the country is facing to- 
day.’ But they cannot really be des- 
cribed as a crisis. In fact, these are 
just symptoms of the disease in our 
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body politic. Unless we diagnose 
the disease properly, any attempt to 
eure it will be futile. At the most we 
may be able to reduce the pain 
through pain killers. But the cancer 
will remain and one day the whole 
system will fail. Here, an attempt 
has been made to diagnose the dis- 


ease, which needs to be cured at the 


earliest. 


We claim to be the largest demo- 
cracy in the world. The truth is that 
we are the largest only in terms of 
population. We are yet to practise 
democratic principles in their full 
spirit. No doubt we have been 
holding elections (at least at the 
national level) fairly regularly; we 
have also seen changes in our ruling 
parties. But how far election results 
really reflect the majority view is an 
issue which requires serious debate. 
Even if we concede that changes in 
power have been wrought by the 
rural masses, it is beyond doubt 
that the majority of voters elect 
their representatives without being 
aware that they are deciding their 
own fate through that process. 


IN otonly our uneducated voters 
but even at levels where the presence 
of wisdom is not in doubt, the. 
democratic spirit has been ignored 
and not allowed to take. its natural 
shape. This disease has been with 
us right from the beginning. Serious 
students of history know very well 
that the first Prime Minister of India 
was nota choice of the majority. 
The same mistake was made in 1977 
and 1989. As for inner party demo- 
cracy, except for a couple of politi- 
cal parties like the BJP and the com- 
munists, all other major political 
parties gave up the electoral process 
and inner party democracy long 
ago. What holds is the popularity of 
an individual leader and his whims. 


As a result, not only do these 
parties fail to throw up a popular 
leader, the leadership is often iso- 
lated and fails to perceive the aspi- 
rations and féelings of the masses. 
In fact, this communication gap 
between the so-called leader and 
masses is the major crisis. The lea- 
der fails to guage the feelings of the 
masses. At the same time, the 
masses feel cheated, so much so that 
today they have lost faith in the 
whole democratic process. 


Politicians on Politics 


Failure of the democratic process 
has led to the imposition of leaders 
—as if the political institution is a 
kind of corporate entity where top 
managers can be appointed. Instead 
of long association or a mass move- 
ment throwing up a leadership, we 
have started to accept the practice 
of imposed leadership. It is very 
difficult to say how many in the 
ruling party have accepted the lea- 
dership of PV Narasimha Rao. 
There is still a substantial section in 
the Congress(I) that looks to Sonia 
Gandhi as a leader—as if leadership 
is hereditary. Unfortunately this 
cult has been accepted by other 
parties as well—the exceptions being 
the Bip and the Communists. 


Ta leads to an important con- 
clusion: namely, that to be a leader 
one need not necessarily be able to 
articulate the feelings of the masses. 
Manoeuvrability and a little luck is 
all that is required. In other words, 
one can acquire leadership by dra- 
matizing issues. By and large, the 
difference among the political parties 
today is not in terms of ideology. 
They are just competing to garner 
votes. In the past the common 
people were fooled by the slogans 
of ‘Garibi Hatao’ and socialism. 
The same people who sang the song 
of bank nationalization in 1969, 
today talk of the virtue of privatiza- 
tion—that, too, without apologising 
for the wrong strategy supported by 
them in the past. 


Just à couple of years ago, Pranab 


Mukherjee criticized V P Singh for . 


initiating the liberalization of eco- 
nomic polices. Today, the same 
Mukherjee has become a staunch 
supporter of Manmohan Singh’s 
policies. Criticizing V P Singh yes- 
terday suited his purpose of cultiva- 
ting the then power centre. Today, 
supporting the liberalization of eco- 
nomic policy measures serves his 
purpose of remaining near the power 
centre. As for V P Singh, who actu- 
ally gave a big boost to the liberali- 
zation of economic policy measures 
in the mid-1980s, he suddenly found 
the leftists as his natural allies. 
Where is the consistency in his 
stand? 


And now suddenly, ‘Hindutva’ 


has become a controversial issue. 


Everybody knows that when the BJP - 


speaks of ‘Hindutva’, it means the 
culture of the land and not religion. 
Other parties somehow refuse to 
recognize this and have been trying 
to mislead the people. These parties 
refuse to accept the fact that the 
BJP is committed to the reloca- 
tion of the dome-like structure in 
Ayodbya. In fact, it has been clearly 
mentioned in the party’s manifesto. 
But they have been trying to spread 
the lie that BJP. wants to destroy the 
mosque. 


So who is a fascist? If so-called 
religious politics is an issue, then 


- these parties should have been attac- 


king parties like the Hindu Maha- 
sabha or Balraj Madhok’s party. 
But the real issue is strength, disci- 
pline, ideological clarity and above 
all, cleanliness of the BJP, all of 
which have enhanced the potential 
of the party to capture power. Thus, 
politics has become a sort of a game, 
with each party trying to win some- 
how or the other. In the past, parties 
used to determine their ideologies 
and they used to be honest about 
their approach. Today, except for 
the BJP, the rest of the political par- 
ties are being hypocritical and are 
just worried about how to attract 
votes. Thus lack of credibility is 
another grave danger confronting - 
our political system. 


The absence of democracy and 
the lack of credibility paved the way 
for careerism in politics. Today most 
politicians in the field are not moti- 
vated by any wish to serve the 
people. How can one expect crimi- 
nals, smugglers and the corrupt to 
have this kind of motivation? The 
principles prescribed by Chanakya in 
his Arthashastra are probably alien 
to today’s politicians. For many, it 
is just another professional career. 
And, in fact, it is easy to adopt, for 
it does not prescribe any qualifica- 
tions. No wonder someone said, 
‘Politics is the last resort of a 
scoundrel.’ 


Of course, others are equally res- 
ponsible for this situation. No doubt 
it is frightening, disgusting and 
humiliating for a decent man to be 
in the midst of these career-minded 
politicians. But if honest people run 
away from their responsibility, the 
field will be left free for undesirable 
elements. The time has come for 


honest and service-minded people to 
join politics again, no matter how 
humiliating and frustrating. After 
all, all good work demands sacri- 
fice. This sacrifice is worth it in the 
larger interests of the nation. 


Having diagnosed the three major 
causes of the disease, let me visua- 
lize the country in a state of health 
once the decision to cure it is taken. 
It is not an easy task to inculcate 
the spirit of democracy, credibility 
and service-mindedness in our body 
politic. Once this is done, the other 
problems, be they poverty, balance 
of payments, law and order or ter- 
rorism, could be tackled easily. 
Because with these characteristics, 
politicians would become honest in 
their approach. Political parties 
would start looking at each other 
and determining their differences on 
honest, ideological grounds. They 


would stop regarding each other - 


with a sense of enmity. In fact, all 
political workers and parties should 
have the same motto, i.e., service to 
the nation—though they may differ 
in their approach. There should be 
fraternity, not enmity between them. 


Now that the system has become 
rotten, it is necessary to rejuvenate 
it. Thiscan be done by more and 
more honest people entering the 
political field. Of course, media has 
an important role to play. Unfortu- 
nately, the media today is also 
biased towards particular political 
parties. Instead of being biased, the 
media should help in identifying the 
honest political party through the 
simple process of appraising the 
party workers rather than looking 
at the leaders alone. Look at the 
grass-root level worker who carries 
the message of his party. If he is 
honest and decent, then one can 
rest assured of the party he re- 
presents. 


Fortunately, the process of clean- 
sing the body politic has already 
begun. People from different walks 
of life have started to see through 
the false propaganda and recognize 
theparty for what it is. The 1991 
élections was a milestone in this 
direction The day may not be far 
off when politics will once again be 
in th» hands of honest people, 
thereby kindling the hopes of the 
common man. 


The way out 


M. FAROOQ! 


THAT the present Indian political 
situation is difficult, and in some of 
its aspects, critical, goes without 
saying. However, one need not draw 
a pessimistic picture and ignore the 
positive elements in a complex situ- 
ation. 


In May-June of this year, the 
country held its 10th general elec- 
tion to the Lok Sabha. During the 
last 40 years, the country has been 
holding parliamentary elections re- 
gularly. We may very well claim 
that among the third world coun- 
tries, we are perhaps the only con- 
tinuing democracy and that our 
parliamentary system, despite some 
aberrations, has come to stay. 


In this process, the Indian people 
have gained rich political experience 
and maturity, even though the ma- 
jority is still illiterate and economi- 
cally backward. They feel confiden: 
of their political power to make anc 
unmake governments in New Delh: 
and in the states. They have done 
this at the centre more than once ir 
the last 15 years. And several time: 
over in the states. In fact, people 
and politicians in the advanced in- 
dustrialized countries, the Westerr 
democracies in particular, are sur- 
prised at the mature political be: 
haviour of the Indian electorate. 
And we are an object of envy in the 
third world countries. 


It may be stated here that the 
Indian people have a fairly long 
tradition of parliamentary demo- 
cracy, going back to the days when 
we were still under British rule. 
In the third world, among the 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latir 
America, which were colonies of one 
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or the other imperialist power, India 
had the most powerful freedom 
struggle in terms of mass participa- 
tion. This forced the hands of the 
erstwhile British rulers to give us 
some kind of elected system. One 
may recall that the 1937 elections 
for the then provincial assemblies 
were held under the Government of 
India Act, 1935 (passed by the Bri- 
tish Parliament). The Indian Natio- 
nal Congress which was leading the 
struggle for freedom at the time, 
was able to secure majority in most 
of the provinces and form govern- 
ments. It needs to be noted that the 
1937 electoral victory of the Con- 
gress took place despite the limited 
nature of the franchise. Adult fran- 
chise, a boon of our independence 
and of the Constitution of indepen- 
„dent India, imparted a new content 
to our democratic parliamentary 
system. 


Las is a multi-religious and 
multi-lingual society. Our Constitu- 
tion had, therefore, to take these 
factors into account to run our par- 
liamentary system effectively and to 
‘preserve the unity of this diversified 
society. In their mature wisdom, the 
fathers of our Constitution, who 


“had successfully led our freedom 


struggle, decided that India would 
be a secular state and have a federal 
character. 


That independent india could 
frame a secular constitution, despite 
-the tragic events following the par- 
tition of the country in 1947,isa 
great tribute to the rich secular tra- 
dition of our anti-imperialist. freed- 
_om struggle. The votaries of ‘Hindu 
Rashtra' failed in their attempts 
to.turn India into a theocratic and 
communal state. The assassination 
‘of Mahatma .Gandhi at the hands 
of a communal  fanatic further 
.reinforced the determination of the 
.framers of the Constitution and of 
the Indian people to build a secular 
state in India. The majority com- 
“munity, the Hindus, became the 
mamatay of Indian secularism. 


, The Ramen of the Constitution 
also decided that the Indian Con- 
Stitution would be federal and not 
“unitary, although there were. some 
„who. were vociferous in their demand 
for ‘Akhand Bharat’, which, accord- 
ing to them,.could be realized only 


Politicians on Politics 


through a unitary form of govern- 
ment, with most of the powers con- 
centrated in the hands of the central 
government, and the states formed 
on the basis not of Janguage, but 
administrative convenience. 


Toa at the dawn of our freedom 
we started very well and had chart- 
ed a fairly.satisfactory course of 
development for independent India. 
What went wrong then, and who is 
responsible? And where do we go 
from here? Tt has been necessary to 
say all that I have said so far in 
order to emphasize the point that all 
the changes that are required to 
get over the present crisis and 
to improve the system have to be 
within the parameters of the princi- 
ples we accepted at the time of in- 
dependence, ie. a parliamentary 
system (along with the multi-party 
system) based on secular democracy 
and a federal polity. We have by now 
enough experience of the function- 
ing of our parliamentary system, 
and we should utilize this experience 
to solve the problems that it cur- 
rently faces. 


The last 40 years have witnessed 
some serious deviations from the 
main principles of the Constitution. 
And during most of the time in 
these years, it is the Congress Party 
that ruled at the centre as well as 
in the majority of the states. It 
enjoyed a monopoly of political 
power at least until 1967. Thus, the 
leadership of the Congress Party, 
past and present, cannot absolve 
Itself of its main responsibility for 
the present crisis in the system. 


When the Congress was heading 
the battle for independence, it had 
made a solemn commitment that 
after independence the Indian pro- 
vinces would be reorganized on a 
linguistic basis. As a token of its 
recognition of the  multi-lingual 
character of India, in the early 
1930s the Congress had even started 
constituting the provincial Cong- 
ress committees on a linguistic basis, 
not following the British-made admi- 
nistrative units. 


However, with a person like 
Jawaharlal Nehru at the head, the 
Congress departed from this course, 
betrayed its commitment and resis- 
ted the reorganization of Indian 


states on a linguistic basis. Then 
the people had to go into action in 


'a big way, in what is now Maha- 


rashtra, Gujarat and Andhra Pra- 
desh and other places, facing lathis 
and bullets, to force the Congress 
rulers to set up a States Reorgani- 
sation Commission (Justice Fazli 
Ali Commission), which finally led 
to the formation of linguistic states 
in 1956. But Punjab had to wait for 


another decade for its reorganiza- 


tion. Thereby we lost precious time 
and complicated the Punjab pro- 
blem. Some of the origins of the 
present Punjab problem can be 
traced to that period. 


Linguistic states is only one fea- 
ture of the federal polity. The other, 
and the more important one, is the 
management of centre-state relations. 
Should it be managed democrati- 
«cally or in an authoritarian manner? 
The monopoly of power, with the 
same party ruling in New Delhi and 
in the states, has been misused to 
concentrate powers at: the centre 
and has led to intolerance towards 
state governments ruled by non- 
Congress parties. 


O.. federal structure and parlia- 
mentary democratic system received 
a grievous blow at the hands of the 
Congress in 1957-59 when the first 
non-Congress government in inde- 


“pendent India, ie. the communist- 


led government of Kerala, .was 
undermined and finally overthrown 
ina blatantly undemocratic manner 
by misusing Article 356 of the 
Indian Constitution. Since then this 
Article, which was meant for excep- 
tional situations, has been misused 
many times over to dismiss non- 
Congress governments on flimsy 
grounds. This has seriously under- 
mined the federal structure of our 
parliamentary system. 


A more serious instance of the 
misuse of Article 356 is its imposi- 
tion in such extremely sensitive 
areas as Kashmir and Punjab. For 
instance, the democratically elected 
government of Jammu & Kashmir 
headed by Farooq Abdullah was 
‘dismissed in 1983 and a defectors’ 
government headed by G M Shah 
‘was foisted on the people of that 
state. Similarly, in 1987, the elected 
Punjab government headed by Surjeet 
Singh Barnala was summarily dis- 


missed for no other reason than to 
win the Haryana Assembly election 
for the Congress Party. That the 
‘Congress Party was completely and 
thoroughly routed in that election 
(gaining only 4 out of 90 seats) at 
the hands of Chaudhari Devi Lal’s 
Lok Dal, is another matter. What we 
are concerned with here is that these 
moves of the Congress government 
further complicated’ the problems 
in these states. And: the ‘country is 


now paying a heavy price for the. 


misdeeds of the Congress. 


As to the secular character of the 
Indian state, it’ faces grave threats 
from the menacing rise of the ag- 
gressively communal forces spear- 
. headed by. the BJP-VHP-RSS on the 
one hand and the fundamentalist 
among the Muslims and the Sikhs 
on the other. The masjid-mandir 
issue of Ayodhya has assumed 
dangerous communal proportions. 
Growing communal violence has 
seriously damaged inter-communal 
relations and national integration. 


Í | Fee area -also, failures of the 
Congress are serious. Itis not our 
contention that the Congress is com- 
munal or there are not strong secu- 
lar forces in that party. What is 
really disturbing is that for short- 
term political gains the Congress 
Party and its government has from 
time to time compromised with 
. communal forces. For instance, join- 
ing hands with the Muslim League 
in Kerala in 1958-59 to fight the 
Communists; Indira Gandhi using 
the Hindu card in the Jammu region 
to fight the National Conference in 
the 1982 state assembly election; the 
Shah Bano case to appease the 
Muslim fundamentalists; opening 
the lock of the Ramjanmabhoomi- 
Babri Masjid complex to gain Hindu 
votes, etcetera. 


It is not enough to have adopted 
a secular constitution. This should 


have been followed by serious efforts. 


to build a secular-democratic temper 


-in Indian society and to separate ' 


religion from the state. More impor- 
tantly, to secularize our educational 
system, to save the new generations 
from the evil: effects of communa- 
lism. Unfortunately, even a stalwart 
like Jawaharlal Nehru, who led the 
first post-independence government 
‘for almost two decades, failed to 


4 


take the necessary iiepa dn "this 


direction. He took it for granted that 
since the Constitution was based on 


_ secularism and. he (a/ man with a 


modern, scientific and. ‘secular out- 
look) was at the head of the govern- 
ment, everything would be all right. 


T: Indian political system was 
considerably disturbed in.the period 


of Indira Gandhi's rule in the:1970s. . 


IAmposition of' the Emergency, con- 
tinued advocacy of a presidential 
form of government in place of the 
„present parliamentary system of go- 
,vernment, absence of democracy in 
.the Congress Party and growing 
authoritarian trends in the léader- 
ship'of the Congress, are some in- 
stances. 


From the mid-1970s onward, the 
Indian political” system has ' ‘faced 


severalcritical situations. The first . 
“serious onslaught against the demo- 


cratic parliamentary system from the 
authoritarian trends of the- ruling 
‘party came in the form: of the im- 
position of an Emergency in 1975. 
This was countered by a combina- 
tion of several: political parties and 
forces coming together under the 
signboard of the Janata Party which 
defeated the Congress léd by. Indira 
Gandhi in the 1977 parliamentary 
election. However, this Humpty 
‘Dumpty coalition did not last Jong 


. and the RSS connection of the’ then 


Jana Sangh (predecessor of the pre- 
sent BJP) became a main reason for 
the, break-up of the Janata ‘Party 
and the failure of the experiment. 
This disappointed the Indian people 
who once again opted for Indira 
Gandhi in the 1980 election. 


The 1980s marked a further deve- 
lopment in the crisis of the system. 
"Centre-state relations became acu- 
tely strained; the threat to the secu- 
lar-democratic - character . of . the 
Indian state increased sharply; ‘prices 
of consumer goods went on rising 
and unemployment grew despite a 
good performance of the. Indian 
economy.as compared to the earlier 
decades; and corruption in high 
places turned into a big scandal. 
Consequently, mass discontent rose 
phenomenally.. \ 


, The situation demanded -an'alter- 
native political formation to rep- 
lace the misrule of Congress(D, to 


‘apply necessary correctives and to 
‘restore the democratic balance of 
. the Indian political system. But 
. what sort of. alternative? Secular- 
` democratic- or communal-sectarian? 
The Left (the two Communist. par- 
ties and their Left allies) pleaded for 
‘a truly secular-democratic alliance 
to replace. the Congress. The BJP 
started working out its own strategy 
based on its communal politics 
which it marked as ‘true secularism’. 
This, ina way, marked the begin- 
ning of the evolution of two diame- 
trically opposite alternatives to 


Congress rule. 


The first beginning in the direc- 
tion -of building the unity of Left 
secular and democratic forces took 
the shape of the opposition con- 
claves in 1982-83, held in Delhi, 
Srinagar and Calcutta. The Delhi 
conclave discussed the Punjab pro- 
blem, while Srinagar concentrated 
‘on the issue of centre-state relations 
and adopted a document which de- 
-manded that these be structured on 
a truly democratic and federal basis. 
"The Calcutta conclave worked out 
-the economic programme and a 
mass movement based on it. 


Against the background of the 
bitter experience of Congress's mis- 
management of centre-state relations 
over decades, and the increasing 
tendency on its part to centralize 
powers in its hands, a main demand 
of the non-Congress parties, Left 
and democratic parties in particular, 
during the last one decade has been 
to give more powers to the states. 
The Congress (T) refuses to even im- 
plement the Sarkaria Commission's 
‘recommendations on centre-state 

.relations and decentralization of 
powers, even though these do not go 
far enough to meet the requirements 
.of genuine federalism. Therefore, 
the struggle for the restructuring of 
centre-state relations has to con- 
tinue as a necessary step to restore 
the democratic balance of our poli- 
tical system. 


The Indian- political- system also 
needs to be safeguarded against the 
intensified offensive of communal 
politicians who exploit the religious 
sentiments of our people to gain 
short-term political gains and under- 
mine the secular, democratic values 
of our Constitution. ` This is a task 
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of utmost importances for the Left 
and democratic forces. . 


We have now entered a new phase 
in Indian politics. The era of one- 


-party domination is over, at least 


for the time being. In fact, the new 
phase began with the 1989 parlia- 
mentary election, with no single 
party securing a majority. For the 
first time in four decades, the par- 
liamentary system was confronted 
with a problem, a dilemma. How- 
ever, the problem was solved ina 
new way: a' minority government 
(led by VP Singh) was formed, 
which was sustained by, support 
from the outside — by the Left 
parties on the one hand and the 
right-wing BJP on the other. But 
in view of the disparate nature of 
the outside support, this could not 
possibly be a stable political arrange- 
ment. 


T. 1991 election again produced 
a minority government, the Cong- 
ress: government led by P V Nara- 
simha Rao. This is_being sustained 
because the opposition parties, the 
National Front-Left parties parti- 
cularly, are not interested in having 
yet another election so soon. But 
this uncertain situation cannot be 
allowed to continue if the parlia- 
mentary system has to function 
normally. If the dilemma is not re- 
solved within a reasonable span of 
time, political instability will follow, 
complicating the political and eco- 


' nomic situation even further. The 


parliamentary system must, there- 
fore, evolve a flexible mechanism to 
suit the new conditions. 


Various solutions are being offer- 
ed to overcome the crisis—coalition 
government, national government 
and even a presidential form of 
government. We. do not consider 
the concept of the national govern- 
ment or the presidential form of 
government as feasible. In a multi- 
religious and multi-lingual society 
like ours, the parliamentary form 
alone can preserve the .unity of the 
country. The presidential form has 
to be rejected straightaway. 


A national government has neces- 
sarily to be an all-party government 
and there is no possibility that par- 
ties with divergent views can evolve 
a common programme. to form a 
government. The idea of a national 
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government can be conceived only 
in time of national danger, aggres- 
sion from outside or some such 
calamity. This cannot be a. normal 
pattern of government to solve the 
present political tangle. A coalition 
of like-minded parties and forces is 
a possible solution to the present 
problem, a situation in which no 
single political party may secure a 
majority on its own. In .fact, we 
seem to be entering the phase of 
coalition politics. 


However, the necessary pre-condi- 
tion for coalition politics is to 
evolve a consensus on key issues 
among the parties that are invol- 
ved in the process of forming a 
coalition government. These issues 
are: defence of national unity; safe- 
guarding the secular-democratic set- 
up of the country and protection of 
the minorities; restructuring of cen- 
tre-state relations on a democratic 
basis giving greater autonomy to the 
States; preserving the parliamentary 
form of government; social justice, 
giving to the social and educa- 
tionally backward classes their due 
(in terms of the Indian Constitu- 
tion); defence 'of the public sector; 
pursuit of a policy of national self- 
reliance; radical land reforms; mea- 
sures to increase the employment 
potential; curbs on profits of big 
monopolists; anti-imperialist and - 
peace policy, with India taking initi- 
atives to unite the third world coun- 
tries to restructure a new internatio- 
nal economic order; and initiatives 
to build bridges of friendship with 
our neighbours. 


A coalition should not be seen as 
a marriage of convenience or a 
temporary political arrangement. 


"The new phase of Indian politics 


should be taken seriously, and if we 
want to meet the challenges of this 
phase, we must seriously start dis- 
cussing consensus issues. In fact, in 
most third world countries, one- 
party domination has not done any 
good. The Indian leaders of yester- 
years, Nehru above all, could have 
Shown the way if, despite one-party 
majority, they had opted for con- 
sensus politics. Perhaps we could 
have avoided some pitfalls of the 
Indian political system if the course 
of consensus politics had been pur- 
sued in the  post-independence 
period. 


INDIA today presents a most 
depressing spectacle, making even 
- the most robustly optimistic person 
despondent about its future. Two 
decades of bad politics and short- 
sighted policies have brought the 
country to an impasse, a country 
which once represented the hopes and 
aspirations of the whole developing 
world and was expected to become a 
leader in the comity of nations. The 
same India, which emerged during 
the first two decades after indepen- 
dence as a strong nation, today 
stands precariously on the brink of 
disintegration. Anarchic conditions 
prevail in several parts of the coun- 
try. Lawlessness has become the 
order of the day. While we see an 
increasing and undesirable politici- 
zation of national life on the one 
hand, we witness a commercializa- 
tion, communalization and crimi- 
nalization of politics on the other. 


This is certainly not the India of 
-Gandhiji’s dream. Nor the India of 
Nehru's vision. Gandhiji sacrificed 
hislife for the sake of communal 
harmony. In his India there is no 
place for violence, there are no un- 
touchables, 
means, economy is decentralized 
making every village community 
strong and self-reliant, and ‘there is 
no big outlay for defence. Nehru 
believed in thc democratic decen- 
tralization of power right down to 
the grass-root level, strong states 
with adequate autonomy, self-reliant 
economy, growth with social justice 
and an independent foreign policy 
based on Panch Sheel. 


. Where did we go wrong? Why is 
the country facing such an unprece- 


ends do not justify . 


Need for a cultural revolution 


RAMAKRISHNA HEGDE 


dented multi-dimensional crisis to- 
day? Why are the people so 
demoralized that they have become 
cynical about the future of the 
country? Why bave politicians in 
general lost credibility? Why is par- 
liamentary behaviour at the lowest 
ebb of decency? Why has corruption 
seeped into our system? Why has 
terrorism, unknown in the country 
until the very recent past, paralyzed 
the government in several states? 


Politics had never been a clean 
game, buta minimum standard of 
morality and decency was main- 
tained until two decades ago. The 
rules of the game were generally 
observed and those who dared to 
defy them were promptly censured 
by the press and the public. If we 
want to know what has afflicted the 
body politic and how the rot started 
in the system, we have to go back 
to the beginning of the so-called 
Indira era. The cancer started the 
day Indira Gandhi got the official 
Congress candidate for the Presi- 
dency defeated through what was 
ironically called a conscience vote. 
The majority opinion of the Cong- 
ress Parliameniary Board was not 
acceptable to Indira Gandhi. Pan- 
ditji was also overruled by the 
Parliamentary Board a couple of 
times, but as atrue democrat, he 
abided by the majority decision. But 
not Indira Gandhi. She did file the 
nomination paper proposing the 
name of N. Sanjiva Reddy for Pre- 
sident as the Congress candidate but 
got him, her own party candidate, 
defeated by using all kinds of 
means, mostly foul. 


' Later, when she split the Cong- 
ress Party, both at the meeting- of 
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' disguised as 


c. >- country: 
Sm. Indira’. 


the Congress Parliamentary Party 
and at the AICC, Intelligence men 
Congress members 
were made to attend the meetings to 
demonstrate that she had the majo- 
rity inthe party. After this, there 
was no stopping the abuse of power 
"by Congress(I) men. Most of Indira 
Gandhi’s economic decisions, inclu- 
ding the nationalization of banks, 
were taken solely for short-term 
political gains. They were the pro- 
duct of stray thoughts. When the 
Allahabad High Court unseated her 
on grounds of corrupt practice in 
her election, instead of resigning, 
she promptly brought in a Bill to 
amend the Constitution to nullify 
the judgement. That was the last 
nail on the coffin of value-based 
politics.in India. Power became an 
end in itself. 


| yer corruption babii during 
the 1971-72 elections. Anti-social 
elements were given Congress 
tickets. Money and muscle power 
dominated the election scene. Go- 
vernment machinery was freely and 
openly misused. Projects and sche- 
mes were announced on the eve of 
elections, many of which have never 
been implemented. Well-established 
parliamentary conventions and the 
electoral code of conduct were viol- 
ated. AIR and Doordarshan became 
the mouthpiece of the Congress 
Party and its government. 


- All institutions, including econo- 
mic institutions, were politicized. 
The stature and independence of the 
jüdiciary and the Reserve Bank were 
brought down. The freedom of the 
press was assaulted in various ways. 


The bureaucracy: and the judiciary: 


were sought to be dominated by the 
ruling party. When the economic 
and political situation seemed un- 
manageable, Emergency was impo- 


.sed:taking away the -fundamental 


rights of citizens. Lakhs of political 


activists and leaders, including Jaya-- 


prakash Narayan, were put behind 
bars. A new slogan was given to the 
‘Indira is India, India is 


From 1977 to 1979, wane the 
Janata rule, there-was_ no recurring 
and large-scale violence in any part. 
of the country. There was no terro- 
rism in Punjab, Kashmir and Assam. 
There was no LITE problem. Our 
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relationship both with Pakistan and 
Sri Lanka was very cordial. Indira 
Gandhi used an obscure Bhindran- 
wale to create problems for the 
Akali Dal government in Punjab. 


.Her immediate political purpose 


may have been fulfilled, but Punjab 
has been bleeding ever since and 
terrorism has spread even beyond 
Punjab. She became a victim of the 
Frankenstein she herself created. 


T situation in.Kashmir was 
normal until Rajiv Gandhi -toppled 
Farooq Abdullah’s government to 
install his own party government 
headed by Gul Shah, whose lean- 
ings were well known. The AGP 
government in Assam, consisting 
of mostly youths, was functioning. 
smoothly. That was not tolerated. 
With a view to creating problems 
for that government, Buta Singh was 
specially deputed to encourage and 
assist the Bodo movement. To em- 
barrass Jyoti Basu in West Bengal, 
Subhas Gheising was encouraged. 
To create problems for the Sri Lanka 
government,- Indira Gandhi and 
later Rajiv Gandhi encouraged and 
assisted the LTTE. — - 


The bitter truth is that the rulers, 
who were under oath to maintain 
the integrity of the country and the 
sanctity of the Constitution, encou- 
raged disruptive’ and terrorist ele- 
ments and acted against the provi- 
sions of the Constitution. Governors 
were transferred and dismissed at 
will under most humiliating condi- 
tions. Constitutionally elected 
governments were dismissed for par- 
tisan ends. Known black-marketeers 
and anti-social elements were given 
Padma Shri awards. Hijackers of 
thé Indian Airlines plane were re- 
warded with membership of Parlia- 
ment and ministership in the govern- 


ment. 


The worst thing that has happened 
during the last two decades is that 
national interest has been sacrificed 
for short-term political gains. Poli- 
tical leaders did not look beyond the 
next election. The sole political 
Strategy was to capture vote banks, 
whatever the consequences. If the 
law-makers themselves became law- 
breakers, how could We expect the 
rule of law to prevail? In short, 
Indira Gandhi introduced an alto- 
gether different political culture. 


The crisis we are facing today is the 
consequence of this new political 
culture. 


We have had four governments 
during the last three years at the 
centre. After the death of Indira 
Gandhi, Rajiv Gandhi secured an 
unprecedented majority in the Lok 
Sabha. Those who opposed Indira 
Gandhi’s politics of opportunism 
and authoritarianism had hoped 
that Rajiv Gandhi would be able to 
give a different kind of government 
based on the. Jawaharlal Nehru 
model. The statements made by 
Rajiv Gandhi during the first few 
months of his assumption of the 
‘Prime Minister's office wete refre- 
shingly different. He spoke. of the 
decentralization of power, electoral 
reforms, elimination of power bro- 
kers, establishment of Lokpal to 
eradicate corruption in high places, 
restoration of dignity and stature to 
democratic institutions like the judi- 
ciary and the legislature, and the : 
reintroduction of internal democracy 
in the Congress(I) Party. 


Rus Gandhi had a massive man- 


date and a rare opportunity to im- 
plement his professed ideas. But the 
people's hopes were belied. Very 
soon they realized that Rajiv Gandhi 
did not mean what he said. Power 
did not take long to corrupt him 
and he had absolute power. He 
sustained the much hated political 
culture of Indira Gandhi. His 'ac- 
cords', which were never implement- 
ed, became a laughing stock. His 
new economic policy of liberaliza- 
tion was disastrous. Corruption 
touched a new high, and pervaded 
all branches of administration in- 
cluding the judiciary. He used de- 
mocratic institutions, including the 
Parliament, as a tool to suppress the 
truth. He slighted the office of the 
President. He defiled the sanctity of 
the institutions of CAG and the Elec- 
tion Commissioner. He insulted the 
governors and stuffed the judiciary 
with committed judges of doubtful 
integrity. He behaved like a mon- 
arch and brought about his own 
and the country's downfall. 


Due to factionalism and lack of 
majority the National Front govern- 
ment suffered from infantilism from 
its birth. It was unable to muster 
the necessary political will to deal 


with the deteriorating ‘situation in 
the country. The government that 
followed lacked legitimacy and the 
mandate of the people. It provided 
only a distressing example of history 
repeating itself. But even in the pre- 
sent environment of despondency 
and helplessness, it should be possi- 
ble to generate new hope and confi- 
dence in the people, stem-the rot 
and make the country extricate itself 
from the quagmire. provided, of 
course, that all political parties 
agree to a ceasefire in the fight for 
partisan gains, think only in terms 
of the country’s future and work on 
the basis of consensus on a few 
basic national issues. 


Revolutionary changes have taken 
place in the world during the last 
one-and-a-half years. The cold war 
between the superpowers has ended. 
Age-old enemies in the Middle East 
have started shaking hands and 
talking to each other. A second 
revolution has taken place in the 
Soviet Union and the rest of the. 
communist world. Old dogmas have- 
yielded their place to realism. India 
cannot remain insulated for long 
from the impact of the rapid chan- 
ges. elsewhere i in à the world. ; 


AS ihe t recent general clections 
a new political scenario has emer- 
ged. The Byp has become a national 
political force. The ideologies of the 
political parties are clearly ` divided 
between the conservative and the 
progressive. It is imperative to unify 
the progressive, democratic and 
secular forces through a new BEA 
cal realignment. . 


- Incredibly, the strength of thie pre- 
sent Congress(I) government at the 
centre comes from its minority status 

. Which has made Narasimha Rao 
move cautiously yet swiftly. Rao is 
trying to change the character of the 
.Congress(I) Party. His decisions on 
important issues. are largely based on 
consensus. He is reviving the values 
for which the Congress Party stood 
‘more than two decades ago. He has 
taken several decisions which no 
previous government had ‘the cour- 
age to take. But the question is 
whether the government can take 
decisions on several other urgent 
national issues and whether it will - 
get the.necessary cooperation from 
other political parties. 


It is indeed pathetic to see politi- 
cal parties and groups wasting their 
energy, time and resources. organiz- 
ing bundhs, strikes, demonstrations 
and dharnas on trivial issues when 
the country is threatened with Balk- 
anization and economic disaster. 
Issues such as the mandir-masjid and 
Mandal etcetera, can be solved if the 
country's integrity is maintained and 
economic prosperity is achieved. The 
present electoral system is the root 
cause of political corruption. If 
anybody claims that he can win an 
election without violating the pres- 
cribed laws and norms and without 
resorting to unfair means, he must 
be a hypocrite. 


E cannot be ruled by a cen- 
tralized authority. Concentration of 
power not only breeds corruption 
but also generates regional and par- 


..Ochial emotions. We should build a 


United'States of India on the basis 
‘of a true and: strong federal struc- 


ture with fullautonomy to-the states. . . a 


and the establishment of units of 
government with adequate power 
and resources at district and village 
levels, We should make India a 
hundred per cent literate’ and assure 
the provision of minimum , needs 
of ‘the people by: the‘ end of the 
century. We should introduce com- 
pulsory -military service for two 
years for every youth. Unless popu- 
lation growth is checked, poverty 
and unemployment cannot be elimi- 
nated. Fanjilies having more than 
two children should be disfranchised. 


- The present electoral . system 
should be changed so that free and 
fair elections are held and the peo- 
‘ple’s verdict is truly. and fully re- 
flected in the legislatures. We should 
‘evolve a--new work culture - balan- 
cing rights with: responsibilities and 
wages with productivity. Unmanage- 
able states: should be divided to 
make administration efficient and 
‘responsive.- Jammu: and Kashmir 
*should' be ` divided ‘into three units. 
We should invite the misguided 
youths -in Punjab, Kashmir and 
Assam to the negotiation table. The 
“rule of law. must prevail in every 
` sphere. National consensus should 
be the key word. In other words, 
what we need isa cultural revolu- 
tion. The , Gandhi-Nehru culture 
must be re-established in our politi- 
ca] and economic life. 
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ACCORDING to Issac Deutscher, 
*Hegel says somewhere that any 
party is real only when it bécomes 
divided. The idea, far from being a 
paradox, is simple and profound 
in its dialectical realism.’* And this 
applies in its own way to all the 
three major political forces that 
survive in the debris of the last 
general elections—the Congress (T), 
the Bharatiya Janata Party and its 
cohorts, and the National Front- 
Left Front combine. The tragic end 
ofa dynasty that had dominated 
Indian politics for almost a century 
and ruled it for almost balf as long, 
the respectability acquired for the 
first time by. the communalist view- 
points represented by.the BIP, and 
the haemorrhaging disintegration of 
the national alternative sought to 
be provided by the NF-LF, have all 
contributed to the massive restruc- 
turing of the political agenda now 
taking place in thé country. 


Let us examine the changes ovet- 
taking these three political forcés, 
in their order of importance, to 
understand how the. very face of 


ES : ; 
. *Issac Deutscher, ‘Three Currents in 


Communism’, New Left Review, 1963. 
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politics as we have known it since 
independence, is undergoing a sweep- 
ing and fundamental change toddy. 
The Congress (J), totally dominated 
and represented in the public eye 
by one family, has lost its last 
scion. For the first time after Jawa- 
harlal Nehru (except for the brief 
Lal Bahadur Shastri interregnum), 
itis faced-with the unfamiliar task 
of forging a genuine collective and 
hence more democratic leadership. 
On the other hand, inspite of the 
immensely charismatic dynasty, the 
party’s base has, over the past one 
and a half decades, gradually 
shrunk and in many regions it had 
been reduced to a regional entity. 
At various times it lost the north- 
east, the west, the crucial areas of 
the south ard at other times the 
entire Hindi-speaking heartland. 


The fact that it has virtually dis- 
appeared from the two very vital 
states of UP and Bihar, speaks of 
the great’ changes, taking place in 
our national body ‘politic. Yet it 
remains the largest single party in 
Parliament (both in 1989 and 1991) 
giving the country its minority gov- 
ernment, but ruling it and managing 


its contradictions with a certain cre- 


dible aplomb. Which other party, . 


with a Prime Minister without a 
personal mandate and a precari- 
ously balanced minority, could have 
given the nation its most sweeping 
changes to the national economy, 
legitimized the most nethermost 
alterations to our reservations 
policy by implementing.the Mandal 
Commission Report, and introduced 
the crucial safeguard-against the 
increasingly hysterical communal 
forces by bringing aboutthe 'Shri- 
nes Bill? And all in its first six 
months in power and that too with- 
out raising the bloody hue and cry 
` normally expected from vested inte- 
rests. : 


Wi the BJP the changes are no 
less'startling, though for different 
reasons. From being a political 
force in merely two-and-a-half 
states and one Union Territory— 
Madhya Pradesh, Himachal Pra- 
desh, Rajasthan and Delhi—three 
years ago, with a marginal existence 
in Punjab, Jammu, Gujarat and 
Maharashtra—the BJP has today 
established its credentials as an 
alternative at the natioaal level. Yet 
this party has itself been overtaken 
by more shrill and extreme ele- 
ments, thus forcing a very basic 
alteration in its character. A person 
who always symbolized its earlier 
incarnations, Atal Bihari Vajpayee, 
has already been discarded as too 
' soft, ‘utopian’ and a dreamer-poet. 
He has been replaced by a more 
rancorous Murli Manohar Joshi. 
The vast majority of those’ elected 
to Parliament on the BJP ticket are 
difficult to control despite the ‘rea- 
sonable, gentlemanly’ face the BJP 
tries to put across through Lal 
Krishan Advani, who supposedly 
leads them in that august house. 


The growth in the legitimacy and 
muscle power of lumpen forces like 
the VHP and Bajrang Dal have made 
the BJP a mere camp follower. Noth- 


ing illustrates the BIP's reality better - 


than how the work on the so-called 
Ram temple began in Ayodhya on 
21 October when the party's natio- 
nal president as well as its UP Chief 
Minister had to meekly:'give in to 
the totally illegal and úħčónstitu- 
tional initiation of the construction 
work: The former more that the 
latter knew the impact*‘on’thé na- 


tional mindthat the demolition of 


Hindu places worship, even though 
ostensibly to clear the way for the 
dream Ram mandir, would have for 
their political future. Í 


" 1 


ys 


Ass finally there- is the NF-LF 
combine attempting, in the words of 
its leader, to fill ‘the political space’ 
between these two forces. It was 
meant to provide a left-of-the-centre 
national alternative. Its raison d'etre 
was opposition to the Congress 
and its dynasty. In peculiarly ten- 
year cycles—1967, 1977 and 1989— 
the centrist opposition, along with 
the left parties got together with the 


BJP (or its earlier incarnations) to 


briefly dislodge the Congress from 
its monopoly on power. In 1989 this 
combination was further strengthen- 
ed by powerful regional parties like 
the TD, DMK and the AGP. 


Now with the depressing disinte- 
gration of the Janata Dal experi- 
ment, the marginalization of the 
regional parties in the last election, 
and the disarray in the left ranks in 
the wake of. the developments in 
Russia and the communist world, 
the NF-LF block seems headed for 
eventual political oblivion. The 
Janata Dal, its biggest constituent, 
has merely proved the idiom of his- 


‘tory repeating itself as a farce. The 


main problem was the same, perso- 
nal prejudices and conflicting con- 
stituencies; with none of the princi- 
ple players, be it V P Singh, Sharad 
Yadav, Ram Vilas Paswàn or Ajit 
Singh anywhere near the mantles 
they were trying to don, whether of 
Jayaprakash Narayan, Ram Mano- 
har Lohia, Ambedkar or Charan 
Singh. ie 


Hence, within this changing con- 
tent of the various political parties, 
we are in the midst of a very serious 


‘systemic crisis. Our republic faces 


its gravest internal threat since In- 
dependence, with the  BJP-VHP-RSS 


openly flouting the Constitution of 


India through its activities in Ayo- 
dhya. Even its Preamble is | being 
mocked when the VHP general sec- 
retary boasts about not allowing’a 
Muslim to enter Ayodhya. — `` 


‘It is difficult to see ‘our system 
withstanding the fierce onslaught by 
majority communalism. It has har- 


dly been able to survive -attacks by, 


> 


minority communalism in Punjab or 
J&K. The only remedy lies in plac- 
ing, as was done by the nationalist 
leadership in the 1940s, the fight 
against communalism as the first 
priority on the nation’s agenda. 


With the failures inherent in our 
political party system—the inter- 
minable coming together and brea- 
king apart—coalition politics seems 
a highly dubious but unavoidable 
solution. It took the awesome com- 
bination of almost the entire non- 
Congress political forces in the 
country to dislodge the Congress(I) 
from power at the centre in 1989. 
Yet the result was a peculiarly 
balanced Lok Sabha. Perhaps a 
coalition in November 1989 or even 
in November 1990 could have saved 
the nation from the most violent 
general elections in its history. Even 
in 1991—with three clearly defined 
planks of Ram Mandir, Mandal- 
Masjid, and stability—the verdict 
has been equally confused. The 
present government also cannot 
give stability without adjusting to 


some form of a wider coalition. 


Eiai for some examples like 
Italy, coalitions have worked well 
for European . democracies in the 
post-World War II era. In India, 
West Bengal is the symbol of a suc- 
cessful coalition. Yet they have 
largely failed elsewhere, particularly 
at the centre. And what stands out 
in the sad history of these failures is 
.less the conflict between ideologies 
than conflict between personalities. 


Today there is a fairly broad- 
based consensus in the country on 
` domestic.as well as foreign policies. 
There are some discordant notes 

` like the CPM’s support of the recent 
coup in Russia, or the strong reser- 
vations held by many on the IMF 


loan's conditionalities, or the entry 


of multinationals into the domestic 
markets. However, most agree on 

the need to reduce bureaucratic 

controls, liberalize the economy and 

make Indian industry and commerce 

more efficient and competitive in 

order to hold their own in the for- 
- eign markets. 


<The Janate Dal-National Front 
.Bovernment's eleven-month reign 
"!sezved;to deeply accentuate the na- 
-tional divide.on two major issues— 
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the concepts of social justice and 
secularism. Just as Bolshevism 
strode to power on the shoulders of 
many generations of Russian revo- 
lutionaries, so did the Janata Dal 
come to rule Delhi on the grounds 
prepared by the struggles and sacri- 
fices of generations of non-Congress 
oppositionists in the Hindi belt. In 
1987-88, this splintered opposition 
was itself led by the heirs and survi- 
vors of 40 years of non-Congress- 
ism. Their personalities, ideologies 
and their vote supports were the 
creation of leaders who were 
no more—Jayaprakash Narayan, 
Charan Singh, Ram Manohar Lohia 
and other lesser deities of the oppo- 
sition pantheon. 


Wi made the coming together 
of these groups and personalities 
possible was the introduction of 
V P Singh in their ranks. In one of 
the greater ironies of history, this 
unity was possible precisely because 
V P Singh was an outsider largely 
unknown to the opposition stal- 
warts who flocked to his banner of 
revolt against the Congress. In all 
fairness to V P Singh, this unity 
was also possible because of his 
own ignorance of these stalwarts. 
Perhaps, in hindsight, he would 
have acted differently if he had 
better understood the backgrounds, 
the personalities of men like Devi 
Lal, Sharad Yadav, Ram Vilas 
Paswan, Mulayam Singh and Lalloo 
Yadav et al. However, a combina- 
tion of events and the merging of 
disparate historic forces—not the 
least being the opposition’s success 


-in uniting sufficiently to put up a 


one-to-one fight against the Con- 
gress—led to the ruling party's 
ouster in 1989. 


The Janata Dal leaders who en- 
tered Parliament and who pro- 
vided the bulk of its leadership 
remained rooted to the opposition 
philosophies for which they had 
agitated all their lives. Yet the 
campaign that brought them to 
power had focused on issues that 
faded into the background during 
their reign—corruption, unemploy- 
ment, rising prices and income 
disparities etcetera. The new govern- 
ment moved to fulfil its election 
promises, initially through mostly 
non-controversial issues. It was its 
decision to implement the Mandal 
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Commission Report's recommenda- 
tions that spelt its doom. 


The crusade for social justice had 
always been a major part of the op- 
position's struggles and the Mandal 
Commission provided its corner- 
stone in all this. The caste-based 
reality of our existence had resulted 
in the DMK-AIADMK movements in 
Tamilnadu. In their own ways Dev 
Raj Urs in Karnataka and, much 
later, Sharad Pawar in Maharashtra 
had done far more than what V P 
Singh was attempting. Certainly 
since the early 1980s, most opposi- 
tionists now in power had been 
agitating for the implementation of 
the Mandal Commission report. But 
when it happened, the reaction was 
swift and mind-boggling in its per- 
verse ferocity. 


Going back once again to Issac 
Deutscher (Zhe Irony of History in 
Stalinism): ‘Here, however, the 
Hegelian /ist der geschichte, the sly 
irony of history, comes into its own. 
Circumstances force men to move 
in the most unforeseen directions 
and give their doctrines the most 
unexpected contents and  signifi- 
cance. Men and their doctrines thus 
serve purposes diametrically oppo- 
sed to those they had envisaged.’ 


From being a messiah of the ur- 
ban intelligentsia, the middle classes, 
the youth, the upper castes like the 
Rajputs, who had flocked to his 
banner in 1989, overnight he don- 
ned the manlte of the messiah of 
the OBCs, the SC/sT and the Muslims. 
The sense of betrayal and the con- 
sequent reaction from these elites 
was swift and volcanic. The reasons 
were many— the timing, the manner 
of the men behind the decision, the 
basic lack ofa majority to see it 
through and, of course. the very 
concept of affirmative action in 
favour of the weaker sections of 
society—and they all helped to des- 
troy the credibility of one of the 
most momentous political decisions 
of our recent political past. 


Yet again, the 1991 elections saw 
support for the Mandal Commis- 
sion from all major political parties, 
and subsequently the BJP implemen- 
ted itin UP and the Congress at 
the centre. Ironically, both these 
parties in their own ways had lent 
support to the anti-Mandal agita- 


tion that claimed so many lives and 
resulted in such huge losses to the 
country last year. And now this 
brutally divisive issue of last year 
has died its own death with hardly 
a bus burnt this year. 


So the greatest divisive issue 
facing the country remains the 
struggle for a secular India as 
against a communally divided one. 
With the breathtakingly rapid rise in 
majority communalism in the past 
few years—embodied in the respect- 
ability acquired by the BJP and its 
criminal-lumpen cohorts like the 
vHP and the Bajrang Dal—this 
struggle has now entered its final 
phase. 


Win retired army generals and 
director generals of police making a 
beeline for the BJP; with a bunch of 
goons succeeding in preventing an 
immensely popular sporting event; 
with thugs managing to blackmail 
cinema and theatre producers-direc- 
tors into severing ties with Pakistani 
artists; with self-appointed protec- 
tors of the Hindu faith breaking all 
tenets of Hinduism by pulling down 
centuries old Hindu temples in 
Áyodhya for the 'greater cause'; 
with a major political party ruling 
the biggest state in the country 
openly flouting the law of the land 
and its Constitution; and ad infin- 
itum. Can the worst forms of 
fascism be far behind? India today 
mirrors the Weimar Republic in the 
early 1930s. 


It is precisely for all these reasons 
that there is still an opportunity for 
all those committed to a modern, 
secular and tolerant India. It merely 
requires going back into the not so 
distant past—the Germany of the 
early 1930s or the India of a decade 
later—and learning from it. It 
requires a broad coalition of parties 
and personalities, opposed to com- 
munalism of all kinds, be it majority 
or minority. Given the fundamen- 
tal changes taking place in our 
political parties and our political 
agenda, this is an achievable pro- 
position. Otherwise there is no 
hope for this country as we know it. 
It will mean, sooner than we think, 
its Balkanization with the largest 
parts passing into the hands ofa 
fascistic majority communalism of 
the worst kind. 


E 


t 


THE Indian struggle for independ- 
ence was unique on many counts. It 
was a‘ non-violent’ struggle for .not 


only ending the British colonial rule . 


but also building a new society bas- 


. ed on principles of equality, partici- 


pative management of publiclife in 
the true and rich traditions of the 
best of India's cultural heritage. 


The national struggle, being non- 
violent in character, totally.depended 
upon the awareness of the people, 
making them conscious ~of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
Indian economic, political and social 
life. The awareness of divisive insti- 
tutions .like caste that made a sub- 
stantial part,of the population 
untouchables, the. barbarous and 
oppressive practices against women, 
absence of due recognition and 
dignity for labour! exploitation of 
the workers, the inhuman production 
rélations in agriculture and denial 
of basic rights to landless labour 
provided impetus and strength to the 
Indian struggle for independence. 


`, Political workers were called upon 
to carry forward multi-sided campa- 


*Based on the Des Raj Choudhry Memo- 


rial Annual Lecture delivered on 16 Sep- 
tember 1991. 


Tasks before the nation 


“igns to educate the poor, the exp- 


loited, the illiterate teeming millions. 
The basic strength of the national 
independence movement was in its 
success in getting the enlightened 
cooperation of the masses. Thus the 
movement could generate hope and 
confidence among people for a better 
future. This inspired them to make 
sacrifices and deny themselves com- 
forts: This response came from even 
the privileged sections of the society. 


The concept of Indian nationhood 
is deeply rooted in the centuries-old 
and mature experiments of an 
enlightened civilisation. The inspi- 
ration to seek equality for all parts 
of the country and for each indivi- 
dual irrespective of caste, religion, 
race, sex or social, political or eco- 
nomic. status was derived from our 
cultural heritage. The struggle 
evolved its own code to build a clean 
public life for all. For those who 
sought to provide leadership it was 
imperative to inculcate a virtuous 
way of life. Modesty and simplicity 
were the keynotes of personal and 


_public life. 


While the wearing of khadi did im- 
ply an element of patronage and sup- 
port to rural and cottage activities, 
it-was also a proclaimed rejection of 
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the ostentatious life style which a 
poor country could not afford. 
Adoption of austere living was a 
recognition that individuals have to 
practise and mould their behaviour 
and life styles to avoid social ten- 
sions caused by socio-economic 
disparities in the society. One must 
subordinate one's own way of living 
and consumption pattern to con- 
form with the capacity of the nation. 


Mus: of people who participa- 
ted and extended active support to 
the national movement had convic- 
tion and expectation in the bright 
and dynamic future of the Indian 
nation. People faced bullets and 
openly defied the then all powerful 
imperialist regime regardless of the 
consequences. They made sacrifices 


in -response to the call given by 


leaders. They considered it a moral 
responsibility to fulfil their obliga- 
‘tions towards their motherland. This 
could be possible only due to firm 
faith in the leadership which inspired 
a sense of conviction and self-confi- 
dence. : 


The Indian peoples’ capacity to 
make a determined effort to pursue 
the path of socio-economic develop- 
ment and progress cannot be under- 
estimated. To lose faith in their 
capacity will prove perilous. Our 
experience in the past is a testimony 
that we can solve our problems by 
Betting the willing cooperation of 
our people, But all that is being 
forgotten. Let us remember, no out- 
side help can bail us out of our 
difficulties. Only a self-reliant society 
can, provide the solution to our 
present day problems. 


. To get such cooperation from 
the people, the leadership has to set 
an example by their own attitude 
and behaviour: but it is not enough. 
To inspire the masses it is essential 
to assure the people that their sacri- 
fice and hard work will contribute 
fowards a better future for their 
children and not for the ostentatious 
living of a chosen few. This takes 
us to the problem of pursuing public 
policies which create the necessary 
climate for a more just and equita- 
ble order. 


There is no doubt that the India 


.of today is faced with a variety 


of serious accumulated problems. 


Politicians on Politics 


These are a direct consequence of 
the policies pursued since India's in- 
dependence and more so during the 
eighties. Very little effort is made to 
analyse and have an open discussion 
on the causes and specific policy 
options exercised that have made 
India one of the largest debtor 
nations of the world. If we do not 
identify the causes, it shall never be 
possible to evolve an appropriate 
package of meaningful policy alter- 
natives. The policy choices have to 
be made by pooling all intellectual, 
political and social capabilities with- 
in the country. This requires a 
conviction that Indians have the 
capacity to resolve their own pro- 
blems, howsoever serious 
may be. No individual or group of 
individuals should have the illusion 
that they can solve national crises 
without mass mobilisation. 


A: one level we can understand 
India’s problems in quantitative 
terms by measures like national in- 
come, Savings rate, etcetera. But this 
is not sufficient. India has a vast 
pool of skilled manpower and physi- 
cal endowments. All efforts should 
be directed towards identifying areas 
of our potential and relative strength 
in a global context. Only such an 
approach will work to the best 
advantage of our country. What is 
true of India is also true for most of 
the large third world countries. 
This will also be an example for 
them. In the present day environ- 
ment, when the ideologies promoted 
are that of free market and ‘global 
integration’, this approach. would 
appear . ‘orthodox’, ‘biased’ and 
‘backward looking’. But we must 
understand our responsibility in a 
wider perspective of formulating an 
alternative path of: development, 
taking into account social and eco- 
nomic disparities as well as environ- 
mental safeguards. 


I am well aware of the recent 
developments in the socialist world; 
Iam equally conscious of the orches- 
trated eulogization of the magic of 
the market place. The fact, however, 
is that the proponents of the market 
mechanism are not out with a trans- 
formed mentality for philanthropic 
activities but they arein search of 
amarketto serve their own inte- 
rests. Unfortunately, the economic 
system, so loudly appreciated today, 


these . 


has not been of much help to the 
deprived sections of the society even 
in the countries of their El Dorado. 
How can one hope for a better 
economic performance when these 
harbingers of a new era of hope 
are entering on their own terms and 
at the expense of the recipient na- 
tions? 


Countries with a large accumula- 
ted backlog of economic, social 
and political backwardness have a 
variety of problems which can only 
be solved by community and collec- 
tive level efforts rather than through 
free market oriented structures. Let 
us be aware of the merits as well as 
shortcomings of the alternatives 
now being proposed. Expressions 
like ‘liberalisation’, ‘de-control’, 
‘de-regulation’, ‘privatisation’ and 
‘global integration’ seem to be at a 
premium. It is sad that all these exp- 
ressions originated outside India and 
were introduced to Indian policy 
makers by the multilateral finan- 
cial institutions. Surprisingly, these 
concepts have been accepted with- 
out any examination of their impli- 
cations by any serious group of 
academics, policy makers, political 
parties or social and economic 
leadership. 


T. understand this better, let us 
consider it from another angle: Indu- 
strialisation processes have a direct 
adverse impact on environment— 
whether it is air and water pollution 
or disturbance of the ecological : 
balance. It is profitable for the indi- 
vidua] not to concern himself with 
the implications of pollution on the 
society. The task of protecting the 
environment cannot be left to indi- 
vidual whims. Regulation has to be 
enforced by the state. If one was 
sure that all the constituents of so- 
ciety would practise self-imposed 
discipline and not undertake any 
activity that would affect the envi- 
ronment, one would not see any 
threat to the environment. This, 
again, is not the reality. Under the 
circumstances, the importance of 
state regulations cannot be ignored. 


As a general proposition, the role 
of state intervention is directly 
dependent upon the national socio- 
economic conditions, If children, 
women and tbe landless agricultural 
labour in rural India have to be 
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protected there has to bea large 
role. for the. state’ If there are 
pockets which face threat of famine. 
and starvation, the state would have 
to move in: In education, the Indian 
‘state can never plead for the privati- | 
sation philosophy; this is equally 
true of health infrastructure. What 
one needs are efforts at removing the - 
inefficiencies and drawbacks’ of the- 
delivery system and'not its outright 
rejection. we E 


Suggestions for a larger role for 
‘market’ oriented activity: in’ the 
place of public domain need tobe 
subjected to serious debate. Let us 
not be taken in by concepts and 
policy packages that are sought to 
be administered to underdeveloped 
economies like India without.a pro- 
per appreciation of the stage of > 
socio-economic development. Even 
without attributing motives, it is 
obvious that one feels comfortable 
in a familiar environment and tries 
to replace an alien milieu with one : 
which he/she is most comfortable 
in. 


D 


Į nflationary pressures on the 
Indian economy are understandable. 
But successive devaluations and a 
declared intention to directly link 
the Indian economy to indus- 
trialised countries has accentuated 
the inflationary trend. It has acquir- 
eda new character. The inflation - 
rate has already crossed 15 per cent. 
Knowledgeable circles fear that the 
rate may cross the 20 per cent 
mark soon. It does not require 
any fresh emphasis that ‘inflation’ 
affects different groups of economic 
strata differently. The poor are the- 
' first to suffer. Additionally, inflation 
introduces long term distortions in 
‘society as it increases disparities. 
This is accompanied by a variety of 
unfortunate social implications. 


The price rise as observed in the 
past twenty years has not been uni- 
form for all commodities. The rise 
for essential necessities has been far 

. higher than for commodities which 
are relatively non-essential. With 
easier imports, as are now being 


promised, prices of non-essentials _ 


may even experience à decline. On 


present policies do not show the, 


desired level of sensitivity to such 
likely implications. Linking the 
Indian economy to the industrialised 
world would make the economy 
vulnerable to, international -market 
fluctuations as a junior partner. 


L the present ' situation, how 


‘would reliance on the ‘market orien- 


ted’ policy framework help the poor? 


' The state would need’ to intervene 


ío' ensure that the vulnerable sec- 
tions in particular, have access to 
minimum requirements of food and 
clothing. The public distribution 
system would need to be ,streng- 
thened and even, subsidised ' by the 
State. The new philosophy being 
promoted for ‘an all round cut in 
subsidies cannot be adopted in a 


country like India without ‘asking 


the richer sections to curb their. 
expenditure... 


` In a discussion on national. issues 
and challenges it is necessary to 
refer to the recent policy changes 
permitting an easier flow of techno- 
logy and private capital. The policy 
makers cannot be so naive as to ex- 
péct that as a result of this policy 
foreign suppliers would make avail- 
able the latest technology to' India. 
‘The technology transferred would be 
of earlier generations and cost ineffi- 
cient. India could become a dump- 
ing ground for unwanted and 
undesirable technologies and capital 
equipments. ' 


Itis surprising that many have 
started believing that with the open- 
ivg up of the Indian economy to 
multinationals, Indian industrialisa- 
tion would soon reach a level where- 


from Indian exports would success- . 


fully compete in the international 
markets. Would the branch of an 
MNC be allowed to compete with 
its parent establishment?’ With 
the majority equity allowed and the 
veto powers enjoyed by them, the 
MNCs would keep-their Indian affili- 
ates under tight control, leaving 
them with no freedom to operate in 
India's interest. Even the: largest 
Indian monopoly. houses are bend- 
ing over backwards to appease MNCs 
by surrendering their corporàte iden- 


the other hand, prices of agricultu- -tity. Itseems we have not learned the 


ral products may rise both because 
of cost push factors and a tempta- 
tion to earn foreign exchange. The 


basics of dealing with MNCs. Trans- 
fer pricing is their forte. None of tlie 
liberalisation policies are addressed 


to reducing its impact on the Indian 
“economy. ` 


` Indian monopoly houses are sc 
. devoid of self-confidence that they 


. not only had to depend on mer- 


chandise exports to show a brave 

"front, but even for these, they hac 
to seek the assistance of foreign 
partners. Do we need to have joint 
ventures even for fish culture? Are 
„we so incapable that we need multi- 
national traders to market our farm 
produce? Should we repeat the same 
mistakes in the face of clear empiri- 
cal evidence? Can smart interpreta- 
tions ever-substitute promises? 


Lais is faced with a major pro- 
blem with regard to employment. 
The imported technology, developed 
in labour scarce economies, is bound 
to be more capital intensive and is. 
therefore likely to aggravate the 
problem of unemployment. Due to 
policies of liberalisation the eighties 
have already witnessed a decline in 
employment by the organised pri- 
vate industry. Can Indian society 
afford such costs? These and other 
long term implications and conse- 
quences of misplaced faith in the 
philosophy of globalisation can do 
grave damage of a lasting nature to 
the economy. 


The small sector policy has been 
turned into a joke with the permis- 
sion given to MNCs and large 
houses to have direct equity of up tc 
24 per cent. By no stretch of the 
imagination could the resultant unit 
be called a small one. With this, the 
two basic rationales for the smali 
sector i.e. employment and protect- 
ing small entrepreneurs are no more 
valid. The reservation policy is in 
any case side-stepped with the sup- 

. port of captive small units. The 
state's abrogation of its responsibi- 
lity has never been clearer. 


The task before the nation is to 
decide here and now whether to 
depend upon: the productive, refre- 
shing and exhilarating energy of our 
toiling masses which is enormous, 
or upon the mercy of reluctanr 
lenders with all the conditionalities, 
so humiliating, degrading, undepen- 
dable and coercive in every way. 


Tt is indeed very unfortunate thaz 
even after more than four decades 
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of India’s independence nearly half 
of the Indian people are illiterate. 
The incidence of illiteracy is higher 
among women. Along with illiteracy 
due to’ non-existence of adequate 
schools, the majority of the Indian 
rural masses have no access to the 
public health system. For some 
people it is expedient . to underline 
the rates of national income growth 
but we shirk. from considering the 
fact that a good part of the Indian 
population continues to be deprived 
of minimum basic needs. The mor- 


. , tality rate is high among the poor 
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who also happen to be illiterate and 
outside the net of any health servi- 
ces. £ 


T three aspects of Indian life 
can be taken as the root cause of 
India’s population problem. If basic 
minimum needs are met, illiteracy 
gets liquidated and health services 
improve, there would be a sharp 
and marked change ‘in the attitudes 
towards family.size. There has to be 
this three-pronged approach to the 


‘population policy. If this. strategy 


is to be adopted as national policy, 
one would have to modify a number 
of related national priorities and 
allied policies. 


Equally important is the political 
environment within the country and 
around us. One of the most distur- 
bing developments of the recent 
past has been the emergence of ten- 
dencies that seek to spread commu- 
nalhatred. These tendencies are in 
totalcontrast to the values of the 
national movement, Indian history 
and culture. India is a home of all 
religions and for centuries the domi- 
nant ethos of the society has been 
that of mutual respect and harmony. 
Religion has been an instrument of 
higher pursuits. It has been the 
force inspiring us to delve into the 
mysteries of nature, to help man to 
achieve the ultimate, which is true, 
all pervasive and pleasant. 


It is sad that exponents of reli- 
gious slogans have confined them- 
selves to achieving the goal of grab- 
bing political power. The ignorant 
peoples’ passion is aroused on emo- 


tive issues to pain their support for. 


petty political purposes even-at-the 


cost of creating an atmosphere of 


mutual distrust, hatred, discord and 
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violence.. This may prove to be a 
short term profitable game but the 
nation will have to pay dearly. In- 
citing communal passion under any 
pretext and in any form by any 


‘religion is a crime against. huma- 


nity, which in.no way can be reli- 
gious. In one context it is a sinister 
design leading to disintegration. In 
exposing and combatting these for- 
ces a new dedication. and deter- 
mined united action at the people's 
level is imperative. 


In our own land we cannot move 
freely. We are terrified by our own 


‘people. The situation is worsening 


every day. To a large extent it is the 
product of frustration and despair. 
Rightful aspirations and hopes are 
ignored. The consequent expression 
of anguish is, taken as a challenge 
to the state. Faced with erupting 
violence, coercive powers are used to 
silence even genuine grievances. The 
administration adds fuel to the fire. 
In many regions, people feel that 
they have been neglected. They have 
tried to raise their voice but to no 
avail. In some areas, there are 
people who feel that. they, as an 
‘ethnic group or asa religious com- 
munity, have been discriminated 
against. 


Te feeling of discrimination, if 
not attended to properly and ade- 
quately, finds expression in violence 
and ultimately gives rise to the for- 
ces of disintegration. Indian society 
was known for compassion and un- 
derstanding among differing views 
and ideas. Unfortunately, today we 
áre not able to tolerate any discor- 
dant voice. If every voice of protest 
is taken to be a confrontation and 
every word of protest as a challenge, 
the situation becomes serious. The 
issue gets digressed; the problem 
gets complicated and the possibility 
of amicable settlement recedes. The 
path of persuasion, the spirit of 
reconciliation, sympathetic under- 
standing and necessary compassion 
with determined and bold initiative 
can open up the way for abiding 


“peace. 


The: obsolete caste system denied 
arightful place to members of the 
backward castes in the social and 
economic life of the country for 
centuries. It is a sad reality of life 


that the backward castes are also. 
economically deprived and back- 
ward. A modern nation, as indeed 
was specifically recognised and pro- 
mised, would have to take effective 
measures for the uplift of these peo- 
ple out of the vicious circle of-social 
deprivation and life of destitution 
and poverty. Let us ‘accept the fact 
that these castes have to be given 
special consideration and support. 
Itis also a fact of Indian life that 
there are many families which be- 
long to upper castes but are victims 
of poverty. The public policies of 
preferences must be. made sensitive ` 
to their problems as well. In essence; 
the approach has to be a synthesis 
of social backwardness and econo- 
mic necessity. The task before the 
nation is to mobilise rightful and 
enlightened support and avoid the 
atmosphere of mutual discord by 


making the issue an emotional one. 


W. live in a time when, for a 
variety of reasons, the world has 
shrunk in size. Nuclear weaponry 
and other destructive armaments 
have made it only too clear that 
there isa potential threat to the 
survival of humanity if there were 
to be another war. In the face of 
such realities no country can afford 
adventurism. We have to change and, 


learn to think in a global perspec- 


tive. The idiom of ‘teaching lessons’ 
to others is wholly out of place in 
the present day world. We shall 
have to develop the culture of co- 
operation and peace. This is parti- 
cularly so with our immediate neigh- 
bours. India has to provide positive 
leadership to the region with humi- 
lity and tolerance. . 


The problems before us are many 
and difficult to overcome. To resolve 
these we need to work unitedly and 
find our own solutions. We cannot 
be wholly guided or pressured to 
accept policies proposed by others, 
howsoever influential they may be. 
The Indian people will not accept it. 
The implications of dependence upon 
others are only too obvious. It is 
unfortunate and sad that the people, 
especially the thinking sections, have 
been keeping silent on most of the 


“current happenings of this agonising 


period. The task before us all is to 
make a new search for the glorious 
destiny of this nation. 


-interview — 
with CHANDRA SHEKHAR ' 
Could you explain the systemic crisis that has over-. 


taken politics in India? 


The only crisis is that of confidence. Politicians have 
lost confidence in themselves and therefore cannot 
lead the people. The insecurity of politicians is the 


real cause of the crisis., We have shortlived .govern-' 


ments, weak centres, indecisive prime ministers and 


petty state warlords flexing their muscles only be- - 


cause no one has the stature and mind to tackle 


these problems. All our so-called leaders have sprung . 


up overnight. They have no mass base, are not in 
, touch with the common :man and,- most important 
of all, they have no background of political activity. 
Their understanding of India and its problems is 
zero. So even the most well intentioned of them 
come up with solutions that are either irrelevant or 
even damaging. Gandhi’s practice of sending all 
young men who joined the Congress.on a third class 
railway ticket all over India was, I think, necessary. 
In my opinion thére is nothing wrong with the 
system. In fact, it has survived all our blundering 
politicians and proved remarkably resilient. Those 
who have governed have had neither the vision nor 
the clear sense to get things done and this has creat- 
ed all the problems. i ` 


But you had a short stint at governance. Did you do ' 


anything to change or correct the wrongs? 


As you said, I had a very short stint. Moreover, 
ours was a minority government hemmed in bya 
lot of constraints. But we did try to solve the Assam 
and Punjab problems. Unfortunately, we did not get 
enough time. art 


So why do you think our leaders have lost confidence ' 


in themselves? . 


Somewhere along the way nepotism replaced merit. 
The puliticians who benefited from the weakness of 
their parents got a lot of power without inheriting 
either their parents’ knowledge or their vision. They 
tampered with the system and began to promote 
others like themselves in political activity.. Slowly 
the rootless lot took over and began to look for 
quick gains. This led.to problems that have affected 
the Indian polity and federation. But there is no 
need to panic. The country is not in a bad shape. 
I. just need to take the right decisions at the right 
ime. : ; 


What changes have you noticed in the attitude of the 
voter to political rhetoric over the years? 


The voter is taking his political decisions on imme- 
diate issues rather than long-term ones, as he did 
earlier. This is because lie has been brainwashed 
into responding to emotive issues by the politician 


who, because of his insecurity, feels he cannot tackle 


. the real issues which affect the daily life of the 


.voter. Therefore the politician plays up caste, com- 
munaland emotional issues to divert the voter's 
mind from the bread and butter which he cannot 


.provide. It is the failure of our politicians to edu- 


cate the people that is responsible for this mess. 


Are you alarmed by the development of polarized 
politics based on caste and religion, of which the BJP 
is an obvious manifestation? 


There is nothing to be dlarmed about. The popu- 
larity of the.BJP represents only the frustrations of 
our people. Those who do not have a future to look 
fórward to, cling to their old identities—in this case 
caste and religion. But there is an alternative to this 
menace: we.can give them a future to work towards. 


` Only then will the politics of casie and community 
' stop getting prominence. 


So the immediate need is 
to tackle the people's problems. Otherwise, in sheer 
desperation, people will keep turning to parties like 
the Bye. Should this happen, it will be impossible to 
preserve ‘the democratic system in our country. If 
the BJP comes to’ power it could attempt fascism but 
only for a short while because our country is too 
large and our people too used to free thinking. But 
what cam happen is that our federal polity will just 
break under the pressure. Personally, I think the 
BJP will spend itself out in Uttar Pradesh. 


Do you think consensus between like-minded parties 
around basic issues like the restructuring of our eco- 


. nomy is possible and practical? 


I don’t think so. Unfortunately there is no proper 
appreciation of our problems or an objective assess- 
ment ofthe reality of our situation. How can one 
force a consensus when people have vague ideas 
about all issues and no concrete contribution in the 
form of any solutions? i 


Should ‘all centrist, non-communal parties come 
together for the effective functioning of the Indian 
federation? : 


If we don’t have a multi-party system, how can our 
democracy function? Our consiitution-makers for- 
mulated a perfectly effective Constitution for our 
federation. The only problem is that it has not been 
used properly. So why change the Constitution to 
bring centrist parties together? A better option 
would be to use the Constitution better. 


I was not talking about a national government but 
parties working together on important issues. 


There is no harm in that ifit can be done. But all 
parties have vested ‘interests and all have the ulti- 
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mate aim of capturing power. So why should they 
support the ruling party when they can act asan 
effective opposition? 


INTERVIEW 


-with KANSHI RAM, Member of Parliament, 


Bahujan Samaj Party 


To what do you attribute the polarization of our 
politics? - 


`~ Our politics is not quite polarized yet. The process 


has begun butitis not complete. The Janata Dal 
is not finished though itis breaking up. We still 
have a multiplicity of parties with’ different ideo- 
logies, but it is true that two clear ideologies of a 
centrist and rightist party are emerging. I feel that 
the recent bye-elections have accentuated the polar- 
ization process; and will certainly hasten it. 


Do you think that once this process is complete, only 
two parties will remain at the centre? 


Not two but perhaps only four or five—the Con- 
gress, the BJP, the CPI, the CPM and, course, the RSP. 


Is there a possibility of all secular forces or parties’ 


uniting against communal parties? 


Perhaps. But you are overestimating the BJP. They 
have already reached the high point of their politi- 
cal life. They can only go downhill now. As George 
Fernandes has pointed out, emotional issues like 
Mandal and Mandir are one-time issues. They can 
be electorally productive only once. Thereafter they 
lose their appeal because they do not affect our daily 
lives in any way. Can they improve the common 
man’s standard of living? No. So he may get carried 
away by these issues once, but he forgets about 
them as quickly as he is aroused by them. The BJP 
faces this very problem: how to keep the mandir 
issue alive? In fact in the recent bye-elections the few 
seats the BJP did wrest was only through the use of 
state power. 


What is the reason for the decline in By? popularity? 


The BJP became popular on a frivolous issue. The 
mandir is an emotional issue, and as I have pointed 
out, emotional issues do not last long. Also, the 
BJP can no longer boast of having power without 
responsibility. Now that they are standing on their 
own, and will be judged by their own performance, 
they are in deep. waters. The court judgement on 
the Ayodhya issue has gone against them. Recently 
in Parliament they were cornered over the Varanasi 
(riots) i issue. i 
But you do ‘concede that the B3? has acquired political 
legitimacy though earlier even the word Jansanghi was 
considered an ‘abuse? 


And it will be so. again. The BJP has alienated both 
Sikhs and Muslims. Look at Punjab. It has already 
entered the Terai area. And as in Punjab, the BJP 
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will be on the run there as well. Ironically, it is V P 
Singh and the Muslims who are responsible for the 
legitimacy that BJP has acquired. The Muslims were 
unhappy with the Congress. Taking advantage of 
this, V P Singh won over the Muslims and then tried 
to split the Congress. He even managed to convince 
the Muslims that ‘he could do so only by joining 
hands with the BJP. As a result, BJP seats in the Lok 
Sabha jumped from 2 to 88. It was thus Muslim 
support that gave them legitimacy, and by 1991 Mey 
could stand on their own. 


Why is it that no party has managed to win a clear 
mandate? 


It is because of the Bsr. Our party cannot become 
the ruling party but' we have got a block of votes at 
our disposal which we can use to deny any party a 
majority. The Congress has lost 71 parliamentary 
seats because of the BSP. We try to pull down which- 


ver side is winning. 


What do you hope to achieve by this? 


Ifthe governments are weak, the weaker sections 
become strong and vice versa. So till such time as 
the weaker sections are able to rule, at least we can 
keep the others from becoming stronger. : 


Have voter attitudes changed over thé years? 


Yes, now they say, ‘Sub chor hain’. Earlier they had 
some hope in the newcomcrs at least. So many 
parties have failed over the years that the people 
have become totally disillusioned with them. 


How does this affect our democratic process? 


The disillusionment with the democratic process is 
because it is now possible to purchase or steal votes. 
And the politician responsible for this is Indira 
Gandhi, who was unsure of winning by fair means 
after 1977. And it is the peoples’ duty to fight back 
to save their democracy. They must identify the cul- 
prits who are destroying the system and punish them, 
if not through the ballot then by bullets. : 


Don’t you feel this will further the separatism which 
has overtaken our country? , 


Maybe. At present we are at a crossroads. If the 


* first method fails, people will certainly resort to the 
` second. By the end of this year I will be able to see 


which way people are inclined towards. After all, 
separatism is due to our national weakness. We 
are weak as a nation, we are weak socially, econo- 
mically and therefore, politically. 


What are you going to do about it? 


My main target is social transformation and econo- 
mic emancipation. For that we need political clout 
initially and political power finally. Dr Ambedkar 
had said that political power is the master key 
which can open every lock. So that is what I want. 


Books 


DOMINANCE AND STATE POWER IN MOD- 
ERN INDIA: Decline of a Social Order, Vols. I 
and II edited by Francine Frankel and MSA 
Rao. Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1990. 














DECLINE, decay, downfall are words so often used 
by commentators of all kinds to denote the suppos- 
edly imminent collapse of a manifestly chaotic 
Indian polity that they have become an intellectual 
reflex, catchwords to explain a phenomenon too 
deep and diverse to plumb properly let alone to try 
and fit into the linear paradigms of Western cons- 
truction (a la Max Weber, Talcott Parsons and 
Gabriel Almond and James Colman). 


The problem faced by those trying to make sense 
of the most mongrelized society, the ultimate ethnic, 
social and cultural ‘melting pot’ on earth is this: 
` The varnashram dharma, the highly stratified Hindu 
method of social ordering puts every person in his/ 
her place. No ifs and buts about it. It is the social 
structuralist’s and determinist’s delight. Thus, Louis 
Dumont, mistaking form for substance, defined 
Indian society as little more than interactions bet- 


ween congeries of hierarchical caste clusters (‘Homo 
Hierarchicus’). 


But, while caste is critical in determining an indi- 
vidual’s status, his economic prospects and the 
dominance relationships he has to acquiesce in in his 
village, locality or town, the caste ranking and the 
distribution of sacral and temporal power, do not 
always hew to the ancient Manu’s prescription. 
Indeed, for reasons of different land ownership 
patterns, revenue generating mechanisms, titular 
positions, etcetera, spawned by a variety of rulers 
ranging from the local, the Mughal to the British, 
they are differentially linked and these links vary 
from region to region. Whence the difficulty of 
using the caste structure as an analytical tool to 
understand Indian reality. 


The editors, Francine Frankel, the eminent Indo- 
logist at the University of Pennsylvania, and the late 
M S A Rao, former Chairman of the Department 
of Sociology, Delhi School of Economics, seem to 
be aware of this difficulty and have sought to skirt 
it by articulating the twin concepts of dominance, 
which refers to the traditionally superior groupings 
of castes, jatis, etcetera, and state power, which is 
concerned with the ‘exertion of secular authority’. 
Moreover, the uniformly high quality case studies 
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in this book pertaining to various provinces, which 
have used these new concepts, conclude that caste 
is in fact a very elastic notion equally accommoda- 
tive of aspirations as of changes in the distribution 
of power. And that caste consciousness is the engine 
of change and, in a democratic country, the primary 
means of winning votes and acquiring control over 
the apparatus of state. 


In a larger perspective it can be seen that what 


: has been loosed in the land (considering the buffet- 


ings by myriad historical forces over the millenia) 
are processes of change so glacial of speed and 
obviously evolutionary in design that an Edmund 
Burke would happily countenance it as both neces- 
sary and inevitable. 


The spate of immolations, disturbances in eastern 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, and the political troubles 
arising out of the V P Singh government’s decision to 
implement the Mandal Commission Report, have 
brought the caste factor to the fore. And to those who 
despair of what’s to come, the two volumes of this 
book offer timely reading and assurance that as in 
any democracy, power in India will be increasingly 
wielded by those sections of society that are best 
mobilized for the purposes of the ballot box and by 
those individuals most effectively able to gather 
popular support behind them. 


This may result in some disorder and a few dras- 
tic changes. But, as the essayists in this book imply, 
the built-in conservatism of a traditional but unique- 
ly flexible society will ensure that the pace of change 
will be slow and deliberate, that the present elites 
will give ground, albeit grudgingly, that ameliorative 
programmes will be instituted in the transition phase 
to take the sting out of discontent, that the leader- 
ship of the disaffected sections will be coopted, that 
safety valves will be provided to let. off steam, that 
ways will be found to reconcile differing caste and 
class interests, that social conflict will be otherwise 
dampened, and that benefits of development will, as 
usual; trickle down to the masses. 


Take the extreme case of the scheduled tribes, 
arguably among the worst served sections of the 
Indian society. The Mundas, the Oraon and the 


' Santhals in Orissa and in the Chotanagpur region of 


Madhya Pradesh have been ‘integrated’ into the 
Hindu fold, as Sachidananda and  Manoranjan 
Mohanty point out in their separate chapters on the 
tribals in Middle India and in Orissa respectively, 
through kshatriyization spawned in Rajasthan (arid 
fleshed out in these volumes by Iqbal Narain and 
P C Mathur). 


Kshatriyization, which endows the warrior caste 
with the highest status, is mooted by the authors as 
an alternative model to ‘brahmanization’. If in 
Rajasthan this hypergamous and tolerant process, 
establishing the hegemony of the rajput kshatriya- 
brahman-bania axis, easily assimilated the Bheel and 
Meena tribals by giving them a special role in the 
monarchic order, in Orissa it did quite the reverse. 


Politicians on Politics 


Hoping to widen and legitimize their authority, 
tribal kings imported brahmans from Varanasi will- 
ing to anoint them kshatriya royalty in return for 
gifts of land and other considerations. But, far from 
facilitating their entry into the Hindu mainstream, 
such measures progressively led to the further mar- 
ginalization of the tribals and even to the expropria- 
tion of their totemic gods. The burgeoning ‘Jayan- 
nath cult’, for example, based on such gods, has 


.mainly helped the brahman-(middle caste) karan 


combine to perpetuate their stranglehold on the de- 
mographically and politically dominant coastal 


Orissa. 


In the hinterland, the grievances of the shut-out 
tribal community as reflected in the demand for the 
Jharkand state have been dealt with by the simple 
expedient of buying off the educated elite heading 
organizations like the Jharkand Mukti Morcha who 
havejoined the state bureaucracy and the landed 
diku (or outsider) interests in upkeeping the exploit- 
ative order. 


Permitting an elite to monopolize the benefits of 
development is a potent method of containing dis- 
affection, as the volumes under review indicate. The 
policy of reserving 22.5% of the seats in the central 
services and constituencies for the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes—a ‘provision that the most illustrious 
Scheduled Caste leader Babasaheb Ambedkar was 
wary of—has been in operation for the last 40 years. 
But it has had no discernible, leave alone a cascad- 
ing, effect on the great majority of disadvantaged 
people from the lowest castes, who have had to be. 
satisfied with seeing certain groups and families. 
among them hog most ofthe goodies provided by: 
the membership in the Indian parliament, state 
assemblies and the apex services. 


A self-aggrandizing elite is one reason for the 
backward castes remaining backward, despite the 
socialist state providing more patronage posts. The 
more compelling reasons have to do with the fact 
thatina predominantly agrarian society they Jack 
the currency of strength, namely, landed property. 
And with the fact that in the absence of land own- 
ership, they are not compensated by the privileges 
and opportunities for alternative employment that 
the higher castes enjoy. 


High caste status and land ownership confer on 
an individual a substantive stake in the conventional 
Hindu society. The British understood better than 
some of the earlier rulers that these two factors 
could be manipulated to achieve the larger imperial 
aims. Region-specific policies were formulated to 
undermine the section(s) of the local society perceiv- 
ed as troublesome. Thus, in the Madras Presidency, 
the Provincial Backward Classes League founded in 
1934 was encouraged in its demand for preferential 
treatment for the sat sudras (the upper middle 
castes). 


A policy of reserving seats for persons of these 
castes in educational institutions and in the admi- 


‘nistrative services, was implemented. It served : 


chiefly to weaken the brahmans who, because of 
their levels of literacy staffed the petty bureaucracy, 
but were apprehended as the source of nationalist 
sentiment and propaganda. .D A Washbrook, in his 


detailed study of the dominance patterns in Tamil- - 


nadu highlights these and other aspects, many of 
them peculiar to this state. (Like the confused and 
contradictory ideology of the DMK-AIADMK—a legacy 
of E V Ramasami Naickar— which is heavy on popu- 
list rhetoric even as itis inclined to proto-capitalist 
practice.) n 


In north India, the Raj policies required that the 
peasantry, which provided the 1857 Mutiny with the 
bulk of the rebellious soldiery, be punished. So. 
measures were promulgated selectively to stiffen the 
zamindari system. It consequented, according to 
Frankel researching Bihar and Zoya Hasan UP, in 
the middle and the lower caste peasants being deni- 
ed tenancy rights. The Muslim aristocracy, impli- 
cated by the British in the alleged -plot to reinstall 


the Mughal raj, were rubbished. And insofar-as_ 


zamindari encompassed Muslim nawabs and Mughal 
mansabdars, special policies were configured to 
undercut their authority and favour Hindu land- 
lords. 


‘Elsewhere in the country, the need to increase the 
tax base was a policy imperative. Hence, in Orissa 
and in the tribal tracts of Chotanagpur, where tribal 
revolts were endemic, the imposition of diku zamin- 
dari on common tribal land at once quelled the 
unrest (by offering more indigenous targets for 
popular ire) and, at the same time, brought these 
areas within the revenue net. 


The book examines the evolution of the social 
structures. in the countryside and current power 
politics engaged in by the various castes; the effect 
of British colonialism, on the Indian society, and the 
trend, manifest since 1947, towards the states frag- 
menting along casteist lines. : 


` The unsettled situation in India today is eloquent-. 
ly summarized by G Ram Reddy. ‘In a society where 
: problems of unemployment, poverty and regional 
disparities have deep structural foundations, the 
politics of accommodation, populism and charis- 
matic leadership,’ he writes, ‘have limits beyond 
‘which they cannot be successfully operated.’ In 
Andhra Pradesh, he continues, “beyond these limits, 
‘agitational politics, peasant and tribal movements 
and the rise of new social groups, would ‘have to 
determine the direction of change in the relations 
between caste, class and dominance’. This appraisal, 
with slight modifications, may apply to every other 
state too. 


What the case studies bring out is, in one sense, 
unsurprising: the traditional agricultural castes—the 
rich middle peasantry—which actually control the 
land growingly exercise power in the countryside 
and, with the advent of electoral politics, -run the 


government as well. What is more interesting to 
discover are the regional. and intra-regional varia- 


.tions in the social structures, the nuances in the caste 


make-up,: the social mobility which afforded castes 
„with the wit and demographic clout to muscle in on 
the brahamanic turf, and the manner in which all 
these impact on the distribution of power at the 


. State level. 


Some broad patterns are apparent. The brahmani- 
cal order, for one, is more firmly rooted in the 
north, particularly in the Gangetic plains. Brahmans, 
thakurs and other twice-born castes, some 9 to 10% 
of the population, own land, preside over village 
affairs, and dictate terms to the vast majority com- 
prising petty landowners, sharecroppers, and the 
harijans victimized by untouchability, labour bond- 
age, and rapacious sahukar-cum-money lenders. In 
the south, the non-Brahman castes like the velallas 
in Tamilnadu, the kammas and kapus in Andhra 
Pradesh, the lingayats and the vokkaligas in Kar- 


nataka (a province that James Manor in his chapter 


says is distinguished by the absence of hard-edged 
and excessive caste rivalry), have always been suc- 
cessful in blunting the’ Brahmanic authority when- 
ever it threatened to spill over into the temporal 
sphere, because of superior social mobilization capa- 
bilities and because of that major asset—land- 
ownership, which made them the equal of anybody 
in the village. 


` Two, the British, as was to be expected, exploited 
the caste ‘divisions and the social hierarchies of 
village society to achieve their ends. And three, the 
zamindari abolition and other land reform laws in 
the wake of independence have resulted in the rich 
and middle peasantry everywhere—yadavs, kurmis, 
keoris, and bhumihars in the cow belt, the patidars 
in Gujarat, and the maratha-kunbi combine in 
Maharashtra, the jats in Haryana and Punjab, and 
so on—consolidating their hold in the rural areas 
and in flexing their political biceps. And more that 
these landed sections of society in connivance with 
the upper, castes, captured the Congress Party. 
Together, they used the Party in the post-indepen- 
dence era primarily to preserve and protect their 


particular caste and class interests. 


The gains from development promised to the truly 
deprived and impoverished haven’t trickled down 
far because, genuflections to Gandhism and socia- 
lism and rousing election campaign slogans (‘Garibi 
hatao’) notwithstanding, social ecuity has never been 
the goal of legislation nor the objective of govern- 
ment. (Indeed, in the case of West Bengal, as Atul 
Kohli demonstrates, a revolutionary ideology 
has been harnessed to serve bhadralok bourgeois 
interests.) 


Rather, legislative and other devices have been 
deployed mostly to further the interests of these 
rural elites now ruling the roost in the Hindi heart- 
land. This.has led to marginalizing the traditional 
elites on the one hand and the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes on the other. This has been done in the name 
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of Backward Classes’ solidarity. How, is a question 
answered in some historical detail by the chapters 
on Bihar, UP, pre-1956 Punjab including Haryana 
(by Paul Wallace), Gujarat (by Ghanshyam Shah), 
and Maharashtra (by Jayant Lele and by Jayashree 
Gokhale writing about the Dalit movement). 


The most intellectually provocative aspect of these 
two volumes, however, is reserved for the very last 
in the conclusion by Frankel. Drawing upon the 
case studies in the two volumes of this book, she 
apportions blame dispassionately for the situation 
as it has developed, evolved, changed, and grown 
over time owing to external and internal stimulii. 
The British are fingered for the ‘brahmanisation of 
Anglo-Indian law’ which, she claims, froze the 
Indian society in an as-is-where-was posture. Mean- 
ing, it cut off avenues of mobility traditionally 
available to the upwardly aspiring castes and, by 
upholding upper class privileges, seeded class and 
caste conflict. 


This is bad enough, but Frankel maintains never- 
theless that ‘too much has been made of divide and 
rule in explaining the politicization of religious, 
caste and ethnic identities....and too little attention 
has been given to the role of the Congress Party 
and its national leadership in manipulating these 
divisions to undermine an incipient peasant mobili- 
zation around social and economic issues which cut 
across regional, religious, tribal and caste cleavages’. 


Further, she joins the growing legion of revisionist 
historians in branding Mahatma Gandhi an obscur- 
antis. and a reactionary. He reinvigorated the 
oppressive caste system by his stupefying regressive 


. Hinduism and single-handedly prevented the emer- 


gence of class, instead of caste, based consciousness 
conjoined to anti-colonialism. (The coldblooded 
campaign the Mahatma waged to delegitimize Swami 
Sahajanand Saraswati and his All India Kisan Sabha 
seeking to mobilize penurious peasantry across the 
land, is an eye-opener.) 


And finally, there's the obvious irony that Frankel 
does not miss: in the essentials of governance, India 
—the largest democracy—resembles its colonized 
avatar. 'The British Raj was kept by force of arms. 
The bureaucratic managerial state this nation has 
become is secured by a million-strong military, a 
million-and-half-strong para-military constabulary, 
plus huge city, state, and central police forces. 


Bharat Karnad 


` 


STATE AND SOCIETY IN INDIA: Studies jn 
Nation Building by T K Oommen. Sage Publica- 
tions, New Delhi, 1990. 


IF you have recently bumped into a sociology 


student backing pluralism for India, a bureaucrat 
advocating language-based nation formation against 
religion-based nation formation, or a journalist 
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emphasizing the promotion of diversity of values, 
technology and culture to tackle the conflicts within 
the Indian polity, they all have something in com- 
mon: they subscribe to professor T K Oommen’s 
view that the real task of nation building entails 
nurturing variety in all contexts. 


Professor Oommen observes that India consti- 
tutes a large number of ‘nations’? and ‘ethnies’. 
Ethnies, he explains, may have acquired the citizen- 
ship of a state without developing any psychological 
identification with it. So they become citizens with- 
out becoming part of à nation and therefore the 
essence of nation building. is to fill the gap between 
nationality and citizenship. 


He refuses to be deterred by 'those who feel that 
assertions of cultural identities are a threat to the 
state. Rather, he believes, they are a threat perceived 
by the cultural mainstream which prefers the pro- 
motion of religious nations. This in turn creates 
division. It is tbis process of marginalization of 
minorities and tribals by the dominant mainstream 
tbat has created a wedge 'between outsiders and 
insiders’. The very seeds of civil society fostered by 
pluralism of language and values could crack a 
communalist society. 


The liveliest part of the book decribes Oommen’s 
proposal of an agenda for reconstructing the Indian 
polity. He endorses cultural diversity and amid 
much skippable theorizing, says that a hierarchy 
of threats to the polity should be charted out and 
tackled in a phased manner. His most passionate 
message is: ‘Reconstruction of the Indian polity 
should be based on languages wherever it is feasible 
in terms of size and financial viability. Religion as 
the basis of nation formation and administrative 
units should be delegitimised.’ 


Professor Oommen’s most powerful argument is 
that the only feasible meaning of secularism under 
Indian conditions is religious pluralism. India is a 
multinational state and' suppression of any cultural 
identity can only result in alienation. Therefore, the 
objectives of reconstruction should be political inte- 
gration, participatory development and cultural diver- 
sity. So while the notion of religion-based nations 
is disapproved of, the dignified coexistence of reli- 
gions under the same political roof is advocated. 


But Oommen is mistaken in thinking that the rup- 
ture between the dominant caste and the minorities 
trying to establish an identity can be solved by pro- 
motion of diverse religions and languages. This is 
too simplistic. He bas, however, written State and 
Society in India—A Study in Nation Building not as 
a purely academic exercise but because he really 
cares. 


More exactly, the book analyzes the evolution of 
India.from an old society anchored to values of 
‘hierarchy, holism and pluralism’ to a new state 
wedded to values of ‘socialism, democracy and secu- 
larism’. Oommen feels ‘that the traditional value 


: 


* 


of pluralism and the modern value of secularism . 


are reconciliable and essentially the same.. The 
Indian psyche, he writes, is groomed to gradual 
change and assimilation to the polity. This assimi- 


lation, he feels, can only come if their diversity of 


identities is not threatened. The book will be invalu- 
able to those trying to help sociologists, anthropolo- 


gists, political scientists, administrators and policy ' 


makers avoid errors that it foretells through a study 
of the past. i ` . : 
` Er: Ruchira Gupta 


PATEL—A Life by Rajmohan Gandhi. Navjivan 
Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1991. 


RAJ MOHAN Gandhi has a special place. as a 
biographer of important but somewhat neglected 
figures in recent Indian history. The recent posthu- 
mous award of the Bharat Ratna perhaps was only 
meant to balance the other awards of recent years. 
This biography of Vallabhbhai Patel, popularly 
knownas the Sardar, establishes Rajmohan as a seri- 
ous'scholar, with a facility for getting into the mind 
' of his, subject while evoking the times in which he 
lived. The book is well produced, and with 613 pages 
including the Index, is priced reasonably at Rs. 200. 


I could find no printing errors, though a more 
meticulous reader told me that he found three very 
minor ones. The text is not cluttered with footnotes 
but there are 62 pages of them at the end. A simple 
innovation, which other writers could copy, is that 
each page of the notes is titled with the page num- 
bers of the text to which they refer, making it possi-, 
ble for the reader to locate a note with the. least 
expenditure of time. The style is easy, and some- 


times even poetic. He does not gloss over the faults . 
of his subject, nor does he judge him. He draws-our ` 
attention to the important events in the Sardar's life. . 


and helps us to understand how such a strong and 
complex personality was formed, and then submitted 
to the will and the leadership of the Mahatma. 


Sardar Patel was not an articulate man. He left 


‘little by way of diaries, books,. reminiscences, and ` 


his speeches reveal little of the inner man.- He said 
little, and was not ‘a man of learning. Indeed, his 
reading was limited. He had a` strong sense of duty 
and loyalty, a social conscience, a feeling for what 
was fair, right and just. He was a man of action 
but one who planned his moves in advance. 


To the educated young person of today he might .. 


seem ‘a tragic figure..His wife died young leaving 
two small children. He came from a family of far- 
mers and in. his early years, worked in the fields. 


He became a successful lawyer, saved up fora law . 


education in England, but. quietly handed over his 
ticket to his older brother who had the same initials 
and who wanted to have the privilege of-going before 
the younger brother. He went on to support his 
brother during his studies in the UK, ‘sheltered his 


brother’s wife during her husband’s absence even: 
at the cost of his. wife going away during part of . 


i 


that period’ becaüse she did not get along with her. 
-sister-in-law,.and then financed his brother’s career 


in public life for many years. 


He withdrew at Gandhiji’s behest in favour -of 
Motilal- and ‘then Jawaharlal Nehru as Congress 
President, and accepted Gandhiji’s designating 
Jawaharlal as the first Prime Minister of free India. 


' He was harsh on his son who he thought was trying 


to use his father's position to succeed in business. 
His daughter remained single till she died, after 
having devoted her life serving her father, and ser- 
ving also as his diarist, providing material for suc- 


: ceeding biographers. As she said in 1987 when she 


was 83, 37 years after her father's death: “My father 
didn't talk to me about anything. In thé morning he 
would ask me how I was, that's all.” Renunciation 
appears to have been a strong facet of his persona- 
lity. But Patel was not a figure of tragedy. He was 
a, warm human being, with strong loyalties, and with 
an overwhelming larger purpose to his life which 


‘took precedence over all other things to do with 


himself, his family and his comfort and well-being. 


Sardar Patel has been called a 'staunch Hindu' 
and an example:quoted by some in this connection 
is the rebuilding of the temple of Somnath on the 
initiative of Patel. Somnath was a 'temple which 
had.once been the glory of India’ and had become 
‘dilapidated, neglected and forlorn’. “Vallabhbhai told 
the Mahatma that “not a single pie would be taken 
from the treasurer of Junagadh" or from the 
Government of India’s resource... India's govern- 
ment was “not a theocratic one” and did “not belong 
to any.particular religion". It was secular and tem- 
ples should not be built or rebuilt by it’. It was 
rebuilt with funds gathered by a Trust from the 
Jamsaheb of Nawanagar and the public. 


Sardar Patel was in Rajmohan's words, a man 
whose ‘heart was Hindu but whose hand was just’. 
His secular ‘credentials cannot be questioned, but 
perhaps he was conscious that the balance could be 
tilted too much in one direction. On 31 October 
1937, Patel called on Gandhiji at Birla House. To 
quote Rajmohan from the book: ‘the Mahatma went 
on to ask the Government of India to declare that 
mosques would be protected, forcible conversion to 
Hinduism and Sikhism not.recognized and no 
Muslim thrown out of India or his house. Gandhi 
wanted to allay Muslim fears but, conscious of 
Hindu and Sikh anger, Vallabhbhai did not like the 
advice. Though cordial banter survived, the Minister 
and the Mahatma were now on different wave- 
lengths’. One wonders how Patel would have 
reacted to the current debate on ‘real’ and ‘pseudo’ 


- secularism. ' 


The Sardar was the ‘principal fund collector’ for 


' the Congress Party. He had close relationships with 


many well-known industrialists of the day—the Birla 
brothers, Jamnalal Bajaj, Walchand Hirachand, and 
many others. "The Seth always sent the needful’ 
when money: was needed. Those were the years 


` when industrialists could not. expect a return for such 
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funds. They paid out of a sense of patriotism. 
Taxation was not high and the magnitude of funds 
needed for the party was small. But the Sardar had 
to develop relationships, and there must have been a 
great degree of affinity. He kept the party quite 
separate from his person and his family. He paid 
his phone bills even when he made calls for the 
Party. His children did not benefit from his fund 
raising for the party. ‘Well aware that money-raising 
created obligations, Vallabbhai nevertheless took it 
on. Somebody had to.’ 


Rajmohan deals with the comment of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad in ‘India Wins Freedom’ that 
Sardar Patel was entirely the creation of Gandhiji. 
Quoting Vallabbhai in the book: ‘When I joined 
Gandhiji, I collected some firewood, lit a fire and 
put all considerations of my family, my career, my 
reputation and everything into the fire. I do not 
know what would be left of all these except the 
ashes.’ Rajmohan goes on to say: "The initiative in 
the relationship came from Gandhi, not Patel. It 
was Gandhi who needed and wanted Vallabbhai. He 
did not create Vallabbhai and Patel did not use 
Gandhi for an ulterior “purpose and aim", or latch 
on to bim. One resolute man, Gandhi, sought an- 
other, Vallabbhai, and the latter responded. Had Gan- 
dhi not asked for help, Vallabbhai, with his strong 
sense of self-respect, would not have gone about 
“linking his future with that of a popular hero"... 
All available evidence suggests that Vallabbhai was 
responding to a need—Gandhi’s and Kheda's pea- 
sants'—not to an opportunity... In the final reckon- 
ing, it was thanks to Providence that Patel and 
Gandhi found each other, and India found the two 
together.’ 


There was never any doubt that Gandhiji saw 
Nehru, not Patel as the first Prime Minister of a free 
India. Nehru was given responsibilities even over- 
riding prior claims of Patel, and when in the event 
of a contest in the Congress Party Patel might have 
won. ‘Gandhi had stated, just after his pact with 
Irwin, that the Premiership of India would be 
“reserved for younger minds and stouter hearts”.’ 
Patel was much older. Nehru had an appeal for the 
youth, and a flexibility which Patel did not possess. 
Patel accepted this without protest, and he gave 
Nehru powerful support as his Deputy. That is not 
to say that he did not express his disagreements on 
different issues. He ensured that Rajendra Prasad 
and not Rajaji, who Nehru preferred, became the 
first President of the Indian Republic. But he was 
a good soldier. He did not covet Nehru’s job, nor 
did he go against Nehru’s intention. 


Thus, “Despite strong feelings among members, 
Patel, who was functioning as Acting Prime Minister, 
acquiesced in a special status for Kashmir, inclusive 
of concessions that went beyond what Jawaharlal 
had accepted before his departure. Abdullah pressed 
for the concessions, Gopalaswami and Azad backed 
him, and the Sardar did not stand in the way. The 
three—Azad, Abdullah and Gopalaswami—seemed 
to represent Nehru’s wishes, which Vallabbhai did 
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not want to repudiate in Jawaharlal’s absence. How- 
ever, in conversations with members Patel predicted 
trouble.’ 


Another instance of serious disagreement where 
Patel finally deferred to the Prime Minister was in 
the case of the invasion of Tibet by China. Raj- 
mohan quotes a letter from the Sardar to Nehru: 
‘We had a friendly Tibet which gave us no trouble... 
We can, therefore, safely assume, that very soon 
they (China after invading Tibet) will disown all the 
stipulations which Tibet has entered into with us in 
the past.... For the first time after centuries, India's 
defence has to concentrate itself on two fronts simul- 
taneously.... In our calculations we shall now have 
to reckon (apart from Pakistan) with Communist 
China in the north and the northeast." 


Rajmohan describes in some detail the events 
leading to the election of Purushottamdas Tandon 
in 1950 as President of the Congress, against 
Nehru’s opposition and his stated intention to treat 
Tandon's victory as a vote of non-confidence in 
himself (though in the event, he did not do so). 
Rajmohan says: ‘No matter where, in the country 
or outside, Jawaharlal was, and no matter what 
political aims Patel may have nursed, toppling 
Nehru was never one of them. His short spells as 
Acting Prime Minister induced no such temptation. 
But he harboured the desire to contain Nehru. His 
motives were doubtless mixed. At times he wished 
to get even only ‘to protect his own influence, At 
other times he sensed the harm to India that an 
unchecked Nehru could cause. This discipline ofa 
good soldier has been missing from our political life 
for some years. 


The story of the integration of the princely states 
is recounted in some detail, and particularly of the 
‘three missing apples’, Junagadh, Kashmir and 
Hyderabad. In each it is Patel’s will and quick 
action that ensured results. There is a suggestion 
that Patel was not in favour of the offer of plebiscite 
in Junagadh or in Kashmir but he went along. These 


- plebiscite offers have bedevilled our relationship 


with Pakistan. 


Unlike Nehru, whose writings are full of his visi- 
ons of the India of his dreams, and of economic 
policies to achieve them, Patel did not articulate his 
dreams for India. The book has little to say about 
Patel’s views on economics, and nothing about his 
vision of the future for free India. We could make 
some projections by using some remarks in the 
book, and from his activities and relationships. He 
would probably have focused on agricultural rural 
and peasant-based policies. As an architect of the 
cooperative milk revolution, he would perhaps have 
pushed for a major role for the cooperative move- 
ment. As an effective President of the Ahmedabad 
Municipality he might have had greater sympathy 
for decentralization of power from the centre to the 
states and further down. He was sympathetic to the 
farmer and would probably have backed and imple- 
mented land reforms. His closeness to many busi- 


T 
oa 


nessmen, and his obligations to them are. most . 


unlikely to have moved him to give them any special 


favours, but he would probably not have ‘been for a . 


major participatie role for „the poner mien in the, 
economy. —-U 


Sardar's qualities as 2 an administrator are early 


. brought out by Rajmohan. Senior civil servants like 
V P Menon, H M Patel, H V R Iengar, and V Shan- A 
kar ‘could not forget the trust and dignity the’ Sar- : 


' dar gave them. Iengar would recall the Sardar’s rea- 


ACP: 


- has been widely known for a long time. 


diness to endorse . his decisions, at times even when 


Vallabbhai disagreed with them. He did so, Patel. 


explained, to safeguard the prestige of the leading 
officer of the Home Ministry'. The frequent changes . 


-of civil servants, the lack of distance. between’ gov- ' 
ernment and autonomous corporations, the delays . 


in appointments of top executives in government 
and the public sector reflect the sad-loss of this 
attitude. E . 


This is a biography in the best. tradition. Iti is 


objective about the man but tries-to understand __ 


him. It places Patel within his times and shows his 
relationships. The style is easy and the book makes 


excellent reading. It deserves a very much wider - 


audience forits style, scholarship, as a history of ` 


India, as a discussion of a leader who kept his ambi- . 


tion within limits, and who understood that obedi- 
ence and: discipline are ‘essential complements to 
effective leadership. Whether Patel could. have been 


as effective without a- Gandhi and Nehru, vas in ` 
modern India, is a hyp oiber question and diff- i 


cult to answer., 


SL Rao: 


THE ONLY FATHERLAND: Cmui ‘Quit 


_India’ and the Soviet Union by Arun Shourie. ASA ` 





Publications: New Delhi, 1991. 


. WHEN i in 1984, Arun Sioi delivered ‘the - M N. 


Roy Memorial Lecture and chose as his theme the 
role of the communists during the ‘Quit India’ move- 
ment, he raised a veritable hornet’s nest. . Not . only 
because 1984 inevitably brings to surface the Orwell 
classic, in .itself a take-off on Stalin’s Russia, but 
because many felt that the communists;had over the 
years redeemed themselves from their ‘questionable : 


role’ during the final years of the struggle for inde- ` 


pendence. But far more discomfiting than the con- 
tent of Shourie’s text was the mode of presentation, 

the language he uses, and the hammer and tong 
style he employs when embarking ona demolition 


That the — parties have often been 
wrong, and not just in India, or that their assess- 
ments and actions have often led to disastrous results 


of their ideologically blinkered views both emerge 


` from and are post-facto justified by reference to their. 
reverential texts, if not an intellectual subservience, 
` to their chosen , Mecca ‘(be it Moscow, Beijing or 


even Albania) has also received detailed examination 


D 


pA 


: issues. 


"That much. 


in the past.. But to'argue, as Shourie does, that the 
entire experience ‘of a world-wide movement, not 
just the parties which claim the Truth but the thous- 
“ands of cadres and individuals whose praxis consti- 
tutes the’ struggle, only genetically live out some 
canonical téxts, and thus.aré bound to be not only 
‘misinformed and wrong, but positively anti-national 
‘and dangerous, is not just a gross simplification but 
‘an absurd caricature that only mirrors the shadow 
figure that Shourie sets out to demolish. 


I too believe, and with much less archival work 
than Shourie, that the Communist Party was grossly 
mistaken -in both its assessment of the 1942 Quit 
India Movement and in its ‘support? to the forma- 
tion of Pakistan because -of its understanding that 
the Muslims of the subcontinent constituted a 
‘nation’. {am also not surprised, though much less 
horrified. than Shourie, that many of the CP leaders 
struck ‘deals with the British authorities—partly to 
get out' of prison, partly to create space for their 
.activities,; and . partly because they did honestly be- 
lieve.that everything had to subserve the larger cause 


of defeating Nazi fascism. 


Recording, analyzing and understanding what 
- happened iri those turbulent years is indeed neces- 
sary, no matter how many people or parties get 
.embarassed. But. if, the purpose is only to expose 
the perfidious. nature and. role of the communists, 
_ then the exercise shifts from being one of scholar- 
" ship to that of polemics and war. And partisans in 
.bàttle, which I am afraid Arun Shourie is, are 
rarely reliable when the attempt is to understand. 


Just to.püt things i in perspective, both World War 
ILand the question of what constitutes the essence 
and telos of a nationality are deeply contentious 
Many then, as: now, honestly felt that defe- 
ating the Axis powers was the overriding need of the 
"times. Thus honest differences cculd well arise with 
say Subhash Chandra Bose and the INA, or even with 
the Congress Party call.of Quit India. Now calling 
Bose a toady ofthe Japanese, other than reflecting 
appalling. bad taste, was wrong in so far that it did 
not give any creditto his patriotism. But was the 
CP polemics particularly different “rom what Shourie 
himself employs against them? 


It is true that the periodic shifts in communist 
strategy, each one of which is sought to be justified 
‘not just on grounds .of changed conditions but by 
recourse to selective quotations from the Marxist 
pantheon is laughable. But then we either need a 
detailed analysis of communist organizational praxis, 
_or a philosophic examination of their basic precepts 
to uncover. a logic. Otherwise all we have is a 
diatribe against . a party or parties, shown to be 
_ fickle, compromising; and opportunist, quite in the 
_ tradition of all political parties that we are forced to 
dive with. , i 


-Arun Shourie’s essays acquire an importance, not 


‘because of any fresh insights or data they bring to 


‘surface about the period "under scrutiny, but because 
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they claim the uncovering of a logic peculiar to the 
communists. It is in this that an analysis of the past 
claims contemporary relevance. But it is precisely 
on these grounds that Shourie’s essays fail to rise 
above impassioned polemic. Since he does quote 
Kolakowski in one of his essays, he would do well 
to re-read the fascinating debate between E P 
Thompson and Leszek Kolakowski on how to con- 
«duct a debate. May be he would even imbibe some 
of the qualities of humility and moderation that his 
style so admirably masks. 


Today, in the 1990s, with the veritable collapse of 
Soviet Marxism staring us in the face, it may seem 
politic to drive the last nails in the coffin of Indian 
communism. But neither Shourie nor we should 
forget that no social movement, particularly one 
with long periods of stirring intensity, can be 
written off in indecent haste. The Indian com- 
munists, often misplaced and wrong, too have 
evolved and tempered themselves in the battlefield 
of ideas and practice. They still command a mass 
following; are no less honest, dedicated and patriotic 
than any of their critics; and have shown (though 
regrettably insufficiently) an ability to revise and 
reformulate themselves. They do need a far more 
honest self-examination than their periodic self- 
criticism sessions demonstrate. We also need to 
assist such a process. But gleeful attacks, like the 
essays in The Only Fatherland, do not fit the bill. 


Harsh Sethi 


RELIGION, STATE AND POLITICS IN INDIA 


edited by Moin Shakir. Ajanta Publications, New 


Delhi, 1989. 


RELIGION in India is more than a matter of per- 
sonal and social significance. This volume is a col- 
lection of papers addressing the role of religion, 
state and politics in India. The fact that Moin 
Shakir, one of our more secular and radical scholars, 
has edited the volume adds significance to the dis- 
cussion and scholarship of each contribution. The 
volume brings together articles on the normative 
aspirations of a secular state and society in India; 
social complexities and problems of a plural society 
such as ours; the socio-psychological basis of cul- 
tural identity; the role and influence of economic 
factors; the functioning of the liberal democratic 
political system and the role of political elites in 
post-independent India. 


Marxist scholars in India have always taken a 
dismissive view of caste, as though it has limited or 
no relevance to any understanding of state, class 
and the social formations of a political society. This 
indifference to caste persisted even during the late 
1970s. In fact, Marx wrote in as early as 1853 that 
*however changing the political] aspect of India's 
past must appear, its social condition has remained 
unaltered since its remotest antiquity, until the first 
decennium of the 19th century'. (The British Rule in 


Politicians on Politics 


India, Collected Works, Vol. I2, Moscow, 1979, 
p. 128. Cited in Marx's Notes on Indian History, 
Moscow, 1986, p. 7). This volume is reformative of 
a large void in Marxist thought on Indian culture 
and the nature and intensity of its influence on 
politics. 


The major focus of this volume is on how, in 
India, religion has never been able to fully extricate 
itself from politics nor could politics ever rid itself 
fully of religion. The exposition is not merely an 
academic and intellectual exercise but a conscious 
attempt to delink the two. 


Gail Omvedt's paper ‘Hinduism and Politics’, 
traces the emergence of Hinduism as the consolida- 
tion of the new order that was linked to expansion 
of production and trade of tribal collectivities, the 
emergence of private property and class distinctions 
based on this, and the crystallization of the caste 
structure. She also focuses on the rise of a state that 
drew on themes and ideas going back to Vedic/ 
varied ideological creations. She argues, using the 
methodology of historical-materialist analysis, that 
religion is primarily constituted with reference to 
the relations of production, not the forces of pro- 
duction. Other traditions and sects sought to resist, 
counteract or transform the Hindu order. And all 
religions have contended for social power and poli- 
tical influence. This argument is also highlighted in 
M S Dhami's paper 'Religio-Political Mobilisation 
and Shifts in the Party Support Base in the 1985 
Punjab Assembly Election'. His study reveals the 
socio-religious basis of economic rivalry in the urban 
centres of Punjab and the resultant growth of com- 
munal tension in the state. 


As regards the growth of communalism in India 
after partition, Priyavadan Patel's paper, *Com- 
munal Violence and Politics’ argues that in order 
to generate and marshal electoral support from 
the masses, the elites began to adopt all kinds of 
available societal, economic as well as communal 
resources for converting them into political support 
as and when required. The reinforcement of com- 
munal solidarity and identity amongst the people 
began to take root. The formation of numerous 
caste/communal associations, the growth of militant 
and fascist organizations and fundamentalist revi- 
sionism all aimed to generate a sympathetic mass 
appeal. The system has gradually turned into a spec- 
tator of these developments. Priyavadan Patel argues 
that somehow, the participatory, liberal demo- 
cratic political system of governance has refrained 
from effectively asserting the supremacy of its aut- 
hority over religious issues, institutions and practices. 
There is an implicit and mutually dependent rela- 
tionship between the elites of religious and political 
groups and institutions. 


In ‘The Muslim Problem’, Bashiruddin Ahmed 
asserts that finding solutions to complex problems in 
a plural society necessarily becomes a matter of 
social consensus. He reaffirms that thc Indian Cons- 
titution establishes a system which rests on the 
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principle of political equality .of all citizens as 
individuals coupled with a commitment to. the pro- 
tection of religious and cultural rights of the minority 
communities. However, no constitution can resolve 
complex social problems all by itself: it can only 
provide a normative basis for their resolution. The 
task of resolving social problems is ultimately that 
of politics. In the absence of social consensus the 
political elites are unable to implement measures re- 
quired to address a given problem. 


Asghar Ali Engineer, in his paper ‘Islam in-India’s 
Multi-religious Society’, points out that if communal 
violence is to be successfully combatted, it is neces- 


sary to grapple with the religious and ideological. 


aspects of: the problem together with its political, 
socio-economic causes. He argues that faith as an 
identity, not as an ideology, has been one of the 
most powerful factors apparently responsible for 
much bloodshed in modern history, particularly of 
the third world countries. He also seeks to dis- 
tinguish- between faith as an identity and faith as an 
ideology, but notes that both aspects are closely 
inter-related. He argues that in a modern secular 
society conflict often breaks out not on account of 
faith as an ideology but faith as an instrument of 
communal identity. Such conflicts are actively led 
by secular rather than the religious elites of the 
communities involved, although the involvement of 
the latter cannot be completely ruled out. As an 
example, he cites the movement for Pakistan which 
was led by secular elites of the Muslim community. 


Neera Chandoke in her paper ‘Religion, Culture 
and the State’, quotes Dorothy Solle to emphasize 
the need for a dialectical interplay between base and 
superstructure. Solle considers that religion, like 
other forms of cultural superstructure is empowered 
not only to mirror the given facts but to change 
them. Chandoke argues that religion should not be 
treated as a static ideological concept either rooted 
im or forced upon a largely passive mass of people. 
She points to the need to study religion as praxis—a 
means of transforming the world through conscious- 
ness, actions and values. She has obviously been 
influenced by the Sandinistas experiment in Latin 
America. But as far as the task of conducting a con- 
tinuous revolution is concerned, even after taking 
control of thé state, religious establishments cannot 
be trusted for too long because of their conservative 
social ideology. 


In ‘RSS and Its Cultural Ideological Roots’, Ajit 
Roy argues that the social and economic realities 
set severe limits to any practice of secularism in 
India. He combines the need for a historical mate- 
rial analysis as the basis to combat communal ideo- 
logy for developing a powerful ideological struggle 
based on the correct re-interpretation of ancient 
Indian society, and its ideological production on the 
basis of class divisions. This discussion is also taken 
up in K S Subramanian’s paper, ‘The Scheduled 
Castes in India: Overview, Problems, Prospects’. 
He claims that every state has a class interest and 
equitable development will take place only when the 


state is in a position to bring about a reorganization 
of society in favour of the poorer sections of the 


. population by eliminating or constraining such class 


interests as stand in the way of the reorganization. 


Wandana Sonalkar and Moin Shakir in 'Caste, 
Politics and Development in Maharashtra', share 
Subramanian's perspective on caste and class. They 
also argue that the process of economic development 
engenders a social mobility of persons from different 


' strata of society. This undermines the cohesiveness 


of the caste structure. George Mathew in his paper 
*Politicisation of Religion: Conversions to Islam in 
Tamil Nadu’, brings out the social aspect of the 
caste system along with its economic criterion. Eco- 
nomic and social issues are not to be divorced from 
each other. He argues that at the micro level the 
conversions were reactions to a socio-economic situ- 
ation. The government and the political parties 
failed to bring about social justice and economic 
changes in favour of the depressed classes and kept 
them at the receiving end of social inequality. There- 
fore the decision of the depressed classes, George 
Mathew argues, to use religion as an instrument for 
changing the power balance was in effect a politici- 
zation of religion. 


Gopal Guru in ‘Politics and Buddhism in Maha- 
rashtra’ confirms that Buddhism in Maharashtra is 
aimed at the oppressed of all castes towards under- 
taking more creative political activity for their liber- 
ation from the exploitative forces. Other notable 
contributors fo the volume are Sarya Pal Dang, 
AH Doctor, K Ranghvendra Rao, T R Sharma, 
Ashok S Chausalkar, R Srinivasan, N C Saxena, 
Rama Kundu, P M Mathew, Valerlan Rodrigues, 
Harish K Puri, Gurbhagat Singh and P C Mathur. 


R. Manivannan 


MEMORIES OF JINNAH by K.H. Khurshid. Edit- 
ed by Khalid Hasan. Oxford University Press, 
Karachi, 1990. 


KHURSHID was Jinnah's private secretary from 
1944 to 1947. His brother-in-law, the noted Pakis- 
tani writer Khalid Hasan, has edited Khurshid's 


personal diaries and put together this little volume | 


based on the material left behind by Khurshid after 
his death in 1988. The volume is in two parts. The 
first part is an edited version of notes written in the 
author's own hand, in the form of reminiscences of 
his leader; the second part is a collection of con- 
versations with prominent personalities, who knew 
Jinnah personally. 


The editor is of the view that Khurshid's account 
reveals an unknown side of Jinnah: 'His essential 
humour behind his cool and reserved facade. The 
image of the cold-headed schemer, who had no 
humane feelings, has been promoted by, the popular 
Western media, including such fictionalized films as 
Richard Attenborough's Gandhi. The Jinnah, who 
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emerges through Khurshid's account, is different. 
And that is where the value ànd charm of his 
vignette lie.’ 


Khurshid's description of Jinnah does not, how- 
ever, change in any significant way the stereotyped 
image that other biographers and writers have 
portrayed over the years. The cold, aloof, imperi- 
ous, suspicious and remote personality that has 
emerged from all the other writings on Jinnah has, 
in fact, been reinforced by much ofthe evidence 
brought out in this book. 


Thus, for example, Khurshid talks of an occasion 
where Jinnah succeeded in getting an oppressive 
crowd of people to melt before him by saying in 
English, with a casual flick of his long cigar held 
between his equally long fingers, ‘I ask them to go.’ 
This was duly translated by a loyal attendant as 
*pharmate hain ki mai aapko hukam deta hoon’. 
And the crowd vanished. Such was the forceful 


. personality and great charisma of the Quaid.. Khur- 


shid refers to this mesmeric quality throughout the 
book and it is an aspect of Jinnah which comes out 
rather well. In fact, Khurshid makes a rather dero- 
gatory comparison of Jinnah’s personality with that 
of the Quaid-e-Millat, Liaquat Ali Khan. 


At several points in the book, sufficient evidence 
is provided, including from people like Qazi Isa, the 
Baluchistan Muslim League leader who knew Jinnah 
well, that Jinnah often revealed his suspicion of 
Liaquat and expressed doubts about his loyalty. 
Thus, for example, there is an interesting revelation 
that in 1944 or 1945, Qazi Isa suggested that he 
could: manoeuvre the Congress into requesting the 
Muslim League to join the central government. 
Jinnah gave Isa the green light, but swore him to 
utter secrecy; which meant not breathing ‘a word to 
anybody. That includes Liaquat’. Jinnah also felt 
that Liaquat had a slight antenori Compre to- 
wards the British’. 


The Quaid-e-Azam’s imperious and somewhat 
dictatorial style of running the Muslim League 
comes out very clearly. The account of Jinnah 
crushing Sir Currimbhoy at a Muslim League work- 
ing committee meeting, with a withering look and 
his subsequent banishment of Currimbhoy into poli- 
tical exile, is quite shattering. Likewise, the way he 
dealt with Khurshid himself, when the latter pM 
obeyed Jinnah's instructions about letting pressmen 
into the main house on Malabar Hill, was also clear 
proof of Jinnah's impatience with disobedience. 
When he found that Khurshid had let the photo- 
graphers into the main house, Jinnah rebuked him 
by saying, “You should not think once my express 
instructions have been given." 


Other aspects of Jinnah's personality are also fair- 
ly well described by Khurshid, including the fact that 
Jinnah was a stickler for punctuality, neatness and 
precision. His adherence to what his admirers call 
‘high principles’ and his detractors ‘rigidity’ is well 
portrayed. Jinnah’s dismissal of Maulana Azad as 


Politicians on Politics 


' towards the army authorities, 


the ‘Show Boy of the Congress’ and Syed Husain as 
‘a traitor’ are cases in point; so too is the assessment 
of Mahatma Gandhi as a ‘Hindu’ leader, his prayer 
meetings as ‘evidence of his bigotry’ and Jinnah’s 
refusal to accept.that India was one nation. 


There are some interesting revelations whose 
authenticity is difficult to corroborate. Thus, for 
example, Khurshid claims that Jinnah knew nothing 
about the despatch of raiders into Jammu and 


Kashmir in 1947 and that when he learnt about it 


he was deeply shocked. Khurshid also recounts that 
Jinnah, along with some of his friends in England, 

went to jail for drunken revelry. That is the only 
reference in the entire book to Jinnah’s known fond- ' 
ness for the 'forbidden' liquid. This reference to 

Jinnah's drinking and of his being the guest of the 
British police is made in the somewhat unique con- ` 
text of Jinnah's boast, when confronted with the 
accusation that unlike other national leaders-he had 
never been to jail, that he had: for all of one night! 


With regard to Jinnah’s marriage at the age of 40 
tothe much younger Ruttie from a wealthy Parsi 
family of Bombay, there is a brief reference; as also 
tothe other rumoured romances with people like 
Sarojini Naidu. Another interesting sidelight on 
Jinnah's personality is that his personal valet Philip 
Mascarenhas and his private secretary, before 
Khurshid came on the scene, Lobo, were both Goan 
Christians. 


The portrait of Jinnah that emerges from Khur- 
shid’s book is an uneven one; somewhat like 
Khurshid's own political career. He was made 
President of Azad Kashmir by Ayub Khan but re- 
signed-when he found that the Pakistani establish- 
ment treated the Kashmiris with contempt and their 
country as a ‘fiefdom’. For his rebellious attitude 
Khurshid suffered 
internment at the notorious Dalai camp. 


Incidentally, it is the same Khurshid who appeared 
at the Harare Non-Aligned summit in 1986, as a 
representative of ‘the Kashmiri people’. According 
to Khurshid’s wife Suraiya, and this may come as a 
surprise to Indian readers, the late Zia-ul-Haq ex- 
pressed surprise at seeing Khurshid on the scene at 
Harare. Suraiya recalls that Zia said on seeing her 
husband, ‘Khurshid Saheb, if you wanted to come 
here, you should have told us. We would have 
brought you with us.’ Again, according to Suraiya, 
Khurshid replied with a smile, “If I had asked you, 
I would not have been in this Conference today.’ 


Khurshid himself is revealed as a loyal and utterly 
devoted follower of Jinnah, who was deeply influ- 
enced by Jinnah’s personality and intellect. It is 
perhaps his infatuation with his leader that prevents 
Khurshid from giving a truly unbiased account of 
his leader's strengths and his foibles. That is the. 
hazard, perhaps, of secretaries writing about their 
mentors. But despite this caveat, this slim volume 


is worth reading, 
: Aftab Seth 


Communication 


THE quest of the post-Midnight’s Children (D P 
Pattanayak and Sudhir Kakar notwithstanding) for 
identity (SEMINAR 387) is interesting as well as j 
intriguing. With the exception, somewhat oblique 
vas it is, of Krishna Kumar, they are not conscious 
of identity as the dominated, as colonials or as ex- 
colonial third worlders—or coloured people—poor, 
exploited or willing or able to undo this state. The 
searchlight is turned basically inwards— which is 
not in itself unwholesome. One misses, however, 
an awareness (in the form of the first world) of 

the ‘other’ that remains part of the largely unstated 
context in which identity is identified. 


Again, quite a few pieces are so written as to 
require conjuring up a larger context so as not to 
be misconstrued—at least for people like me. The 
upper middle class Muslim girl who went quite 
cheerfully and ‘normally’ to an English medium 
school in its school bus has to be complemented 
with the poor slum or urban Muslim boy—and 
other boys and girls—and seen also in the context 
of what her own mother and father did to help her 
grow up Muslim, if one is not to make out a case 
for a permanent, god-fearing, practising one quite 
separate from others in the peer group. Her ideal 
of pluralism could well be seen to be not merely 
one of tolerance and humanity, but of religion- 
based separateness. ) 


The perspective from women is, in fact, a little 
more than that. It is asking for an ideal for 
humanity which, perhaps unintended by the author, 
throws the concept of autonomy itself in doubt but, 
more substantively, is a perspective shared with 
environ mentalists, protagonists and votaries of 
small is beautiful'—and many others seeking to 
turn history in a different direction. Also, the 


theoretical implications of a Freudian determinism 
or female chauvinism which the piece could support 
do not appeal to me and appear to militate against 
the possibility of an egalitarian humane society 
which I know the author would support. 


In both the foregoing, I have had to take issue 
with protagonists, I believe, of opposition to 
discrimination or oppression—based on religion or 
gender respectively—with whom I most 
emphatically agree. But I am afraid they are not 
sufficiently watchful of all the consequences of their 
theoretical positions or pre-suppositions. 


One cannot take issue in this manner with 
Dipankar Gupta on his much more historically 
and empirically grounded treatment of the Sikh 
identity. But one does wish for more explicit 
recognition of the role of the empire with reference 
to a Singh Sabha and other ways to build up a Sikh 
counterweight to the Khatri-Hindu, and of the foreign 
influences of various kinds which bolster it today. 


There is no denying the increasing salience of 
political Hinduism today and the oppressive 
character of the large nation-state which presses 
down upon Sikh or Muslim or tribal and, for that 
matter, feminine identities. It is important, however, 
to be clear how marginally or, in the alternative, how 
basically do we want to depart from the ‘rational’, 
‘scientific’, ‘modern’ identity(ies) of Indian nation(s) 
we visualized in the 1940s. I am not sure our 
authors have made up their minds even as they 
have raised important questions, some of which had 
not been fully and properly raised then. 


S. Shukla 
Delhi 
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Business India 





the magazine of the corporate world 


H the India 





of her people and culture 


inside outside 


the Indian design magazine 


' magazine 


Business India Group  . 


1 


Business India — 26 issues per year — India’s leading 
business magazine. Well researched, analytical, informative, 
keeps you upto date with new developments, in the corporate 
sector in India and abroad with essential information on 
business news, views and events. More than twice as popular 
as any other Indian business magazine. 


the India magazine — 12 issues per year — gives you India 
like never brefore. Well researched, informalive articles on 


India, its people, culture, environment, ecology, wildlife, written 


by renowned scholars and leaders in their respective 


disciplines. Every month, beautifully produced. 


inside outside — 6 issues per year — India's premier design 
magazine. Providing a forum for architects and interior 


designers to interact and share-their experiences. and know- 


how with you. 
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Meet the world’s 
largest mn ped fan. 
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The Prima’s double ball bearings ensure 

long, trouble-free performance. Its motor 
is designed by a computer.and can start 
at voltages as low as 120. Its blades and 


body are electrostatically painted for a Usha Pr ima. 


fine, even finish. Its blade angles are Bx ba "n 
perfected by a computer to give more ait Available at b 
3 delivery. And, it is available in a variety of special prices for 
sweeps to suit a variety of needs. NE eke 
" Defence Personne 
canteens. 








Energy continues to pose a 
challenge which will tax our 


ingenuity, skills and resources for. ^^ 


many years to come. 
Conservation of conventional 
Sources of energy. Developing 
and harnessing new sources of 
energy. Efficient use and l 
‘management of energy. 


Dasturco is dedicated to these 
tasks. On all projects handled by 
it, Dasturco incorporates several 
design features to optimise 
energy use; to reduce its 
consumption and costs; and to 
recover/use waste energy. 


O Choice of energy efficient 
: process/equipment 


[d 


M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY 








D Installation of energy-saving - 
equipment/devices 


| 0 Waste heat recovery/use 


.Q Energyaudit . 
^g Instrumentation/contn 





DASTURCO 
a WEE 


/ Total Engineering 


Concept to completion E : 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
CALCUTTA 








LIMITED 





Cascading energy application 


CO Co-generation E 
O Use of new energy sources ` 


Dasturco has successfully — | 
incorporated these zr 
energy-efficient techniques in ^ 
several projects. Not only in large ` 
projects like Visakhapatnam i 
Steel Plant; TISCO modernisation 
expansion; Rourkela Steel Plant 
modernisation; Sunflag Iron and 
Steel etc in India; and Misurata 
Iron and Steel Complex in Libya. 
Also in various projects, large i 
and small, in the power, chemical 


` and other energy-intensive 


sectors. 
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_ Theunmistakable taste of 
fine Virginia tobaccos 
And the unmistakable 


denim pack ina regular size 
“Tt tastes so good” 
ADKING IS INJURIDUS TO HEALTH 








